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Machine men will recall many a Cheney Bigelow Fourdrinier Wire that 
made a record run. And why not? These hardy veterans came from a 


husky line — born in 1842 in the earliest days of paper production in 


America. 

A lot of experience can be gained in 107 years, but experience alone 
is not enough. Here at Cheney Bigelow, experience is combined with 
continuous improvement in which new methods, new machines, better 
and stronger materials are employed to produce wires of improved qual- 
ity — wires which are made to meet the conditions on your machines. 

Let us talk to you about your Fourdrinier Wire requirements. Cheney 
Bigelow Wire Works, Springfield 7, Massachusetts. 
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WITHOUT VARIATION 


Veteran actors admit there are never two performances 
exactly alike. That’s because of the human element. 
Cutter operators are human. They repeat the same 
settings, time after time, but never exactly the same. If 
it’s close, it’s considered good enough . . . but how many 
retrims, how many errors, how many rejects are cutting 
into your profits because of that human element? 
Seybold has engineered the human element out of the 
new SPACER-TRIMMER. ONE setting for the series of 
cuts, at the beginning of the job—and from then on, *All Seybold Mill Trimmers cut with 
every setting is automatic; every cut is exactly the same. 
Trimming is nothing but a repeat performance in your 
finishing room. It’s good business to engineer the human 
element out, to reduce error and increase production e exclusive Seybold method of 
with the new SEYBOLD SPACER-TRIMMER! sneha 















—H ARRIS-SEYBOLD— 


4510 EAST 71st STREET . CLEVELAND 5, OHIO 
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‘th Carolina: kraft container and specialties 
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Fees By xy 


A long stride forward was taken by Kieckhefer Container Company’s subsidiary, North Carolina Pulp Co., 
Plymouth, N. C., when in 1947 its huge expansion program climaxed in the start-up of ““The Kraftsman”— 
216” Beloit giant shown above. High speed and top quality production result from the combination of latest 
design improvements and paper-making skill. This year, a second phase of expansion was rounded out when 
the No. 2 machine was completely modernized by Beloit ... builders of papermaking machinery since 
1858.— Beloit Iron Works, Beloit, Wisconsin. 


: WHEN YOU BUY BELOIT...YOU BUY MORE THAN A MACHINE! BE LOIT 


PAPER MACHINERY 





The MARX SAVEALL 


For High Recovery of Solids 
From Waste White Water 


"THE Marx Saveall can help you reduce plant 
operating costs by recovering suspended fiber 
from waste white water. Waste is avoided be- 
cause the fiber and water are physically sepa- 
rated and each is available for re-use. 


With a Marx Saveall, you can obtain high 
percentage of recovery by very simple means. 
A recent report on a paper board mill instal- 
lation shows that the Saveall is almost 98 per- 
cent effective . . . reducing suspended solids 
in the waste water from 4.66 Ibs. to 0.10 Ibs. 
per 1,000 gals. And note from the diagram- 
matic sketch below that this separation is 
accomplished solely by gravity settling. No 
expensive, complicated stirrin ng machinery or 
filtration equipment is neede 











How the SAVEALL works 


The Marx Saveall consists primarily of two 
large steel plate cones, one mounted inside the 
other, as F ve in the diagram at the right. 
The inner cone is relatively short and has a 
large opening at the bottom. 














There is a small cone-shaped receiving well 
at the top of the unit, with an inverted deaera- 
tion cone directly underneath it. Waste white 
water is fed into the receiving well at the top, 
overflows onto the deaeration plate and runs 
off its edge into the inner cone. Suspended 
fibers settle through the inside cone and collect 
in the bottom of the outside cone. Water, minus 
most of the solids, rises between the two cones 
and flows over a circular weir into a draw-off 
channel. 





















































SOLIDS 





Marx Savealls are typical examples of the 
special steel plate structures we build for the : iw sol ibi 
paper plants and pulp mills. Let our engineers ORAWN OFF: 
work with you on your next steel plate re- 
quirements. 





CHICAGG BRIDGE & IRON COMPANY 


Atlenta, 3... 2143 Healey Building Detroit, 26.................. 1566 Lafayette Building Philadelphia, 3.....1653—1700 Walnut Street Building 
Birmingham, | 1511 North 50th Street Havana... 402 Abreu Building Salt Lake City, |....1527 First Security Bank Building 
Boston, 10 -.1026—201 Devonshire Street Houston, 2... 2143 National Standard Building San Francisco, !1......1217—22 8 Cotey Street Building 
Chicago, _ 2445 McCormick Building Los Angeles, ‘141559 General Petroleum Building Seattle, j.... 1327 Henry Building 
Cleveland, _ ...2267 Guildhall Building New York, 6. ...3350—165 Broadway Building Tulsa, 3... ..1651 Hunt Building 


Plants in BIRMINGHAM, CHICAGO, SALT LAKE CITY, and GREENVILLE, PA. In Canada: HORTON STEEL “WORKS, “Limited, FORT ERIE, ONT. 
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WAX COATINGS IMPROVED 
with New Du Pont Alathon 


TRADE. mark 


They lose tack, get harder, resist smearing! 


They become more grease resistant! 


And they do a better selling job! 


NOW — with new Du Pont “‘Alathon” Poly- 
thene Resins, you can greatly improve your 
wax paper coatings or develop new and dif- 
ferent ones. Blends of ‘‘Alathon”’ with paraf- 
fin or microcrystalline waxes produce coat- 
ings with greater flex life and lacquer-brilliant 
finishes 


Offers New Markets 


Du Pont “‘Alathon” opens up new possible 
uses for wax coatings. For instance,‘Alathon” 
in soft microcrystalline waxes largely elimi- 
nates tack and gives a tough, flex-resistant, 
glossy coating material. Which means you 
can use these soft, amorphous waxes where 
you never could before Paper coated with 
blendsof‘‘Alathon” and wax has much greater 


sales appeal—longer shelf life, freedom from 
blocking and better all-around protective 
qualities. 


Still Another Use 


In addition to using them as wax modifiers, 
you can also coat paper with pure “‘Alathon”’ 
Polythene Resins. They are water, chemical 
and solvent resistant, low in M.V.T., taste- 
less, odorless and non-toxic. Paper coated with 
“‘Alathon”’ stands up where paper alone fails. 


See what Du Pont “Alathon” can do for 
you Write today for booklet on ‘“‘Alathon” 
Polythene Resins—it’s filled with facts and 
suggested applications for this new paper 
coating material. Du Pont will be glad to 
work with you on applications in your plant. 





Some suggested uses for coatings of ‘“‘Alathon”’ 
and wax blends — how many more can you think of? 


POLYCHEMICALS DEPARTMENT 





(Consolidation of the Ammonia and Plastics Departments) 
E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.) 
Wilmington 98, Delaware 


REG us par OFF 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


BUTTER AND LARD CARTONS SOAP WRAPPERS 
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@ Here is a simple electro-magnetic torque transmitter offering 
precise speed control for centrifugal pumps and fans—the E-M 
Adjustable Speed Magnetic Drive. Installed between a synchro- 
nous or induction motor and the driven pump or fan, and oper- 
ating in combination with an electronic controller, it has provided 
a money-saving solution to many production problems, as indi- 
cated by these examples in paper mills: 

CASE 1—Stock delivery from blow tank is automatically controlled by 
E-M Magnetic Drive regulation of pump speed, eliminating clogging at 
throttling valves and excessive stock delivery due to steam pressure 
surges during blow down of the digester. 
CASE 2—E-M Magnetic Drive System controls variations in flow to 
head box by varying the speed of fan pump. 
CASE 3—E-M Magnetic Drive System automatically regulates speed 
of liquor pump to suit varying viscosity of liquor. 
CASE 4—S of induced draft fan is adjusted to suit draft require- 
ments by E-M Magnetic Drive System. 
Your E-M field engineer is ready to show you how E-M Magnetic Drive 
will solve your pump and fan speed control problems. Also we will be 
glad to send you our Publication No. 183 telling the whole story of Mag- 1 @ Automatic control of flow from blow 
netic Drive construction, operation and advantages. Write for it now. stank bs provided by this installation of 
' 


E-M Magnetic Drive. 
ELECTRIC MACHINERY MFG. COMPANY 
MINNEAPOLIS 13, MINNESOTA 












@ Two 40 h.p., 1707/1056 E-M Mag- 
netic Drives drive blackWiquor pumps ot 
adjustable speeds in Wisconsin paper mill. 





4400-TPA-2060 





ADJUSTABLE-SPEED 


MAGNETIC DRIVES 





@ Wide-range, precise boiler draft con- 
trol provided by this 100 h. p., 870/87 
E-M Magnetic Drive Unit. 


be wm mneeww nn cnnccncnccneccad 
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Springs Cotton Mills’ Bleachery Division at Grace, S. C., is an 
outstanding development of one of the nation’s largest textile 
manufacturers. 

The power plant is based upon two 150,000 lb. per hour 
boilers. Large numbers of Lunkenheimer Valves including main 





steam, boiler feed, check and non-return valves, as well as small 





ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS: and large valves ranging from 125 to 1500 Ib. standard for mis- 

Robert & Co., Inc. cellaneous services, are used to control the power and process 
Atlanta, Ga. h ; C d f : 

am, powerhouse water su ‘, processing and fire protection. 

CONTRACTORS: = 7 P y f iPPly P ~— & : _ 

Grinnell Co., Inc., Charlotte, N. C. This modern installation is another interesting example of the 


high regard in which Lunkenheimer Valves are held throughout 
all industry. If you are planning new construction or moderniza- 
tion of present facilities, it will pay you to specify Lunkenheimer 
Valves. Their reputation for lower-cost, trouble-free service is 
industry-wide. 


ESTABLISHED 1862 ; 


{ 
THE LUNKENHEIMER Co: 





CALL YOUR DISTRIBUTOR —_""QUALIT Y= 
He has the experience and CINCINNATI 14, OHIO. U.S.A: 
NEW YORK 13. CHICAGO 6 BOSTON 10. PHILADELPHIA 34 
the stock to serve your needs. EXPORT DEPT. 318.322 HUDSON ST. NEW YORK 13.N.Y. 
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The ElectroniK Circular Chart Recorder, in- 
stalled as indicated in diagram above, records 
the slightest variation in machine speed . . . 
and the time and number of stoppages. by 
means of a mercury switch interrupter in the 


power line. 






QUICK.“ PICTURE 


of 
paper machine's efficiency 





A PAPER MACHINE'S efficiency is measured by its output... and 
such information is important to both operators and management. 
The ElectroniK Circular Chart Tachometer has a scale which is 
visible at a distance of 50 feet, important to operators . . . and draws 
a chart record of speed and stoppages, important to management. 


The result is a complete record of the paper machine’s performance 
over an entire 24 hour period . . . a quick, and lasting, picture of the 
machine’s efficiency. 

Mills which are using this modern instrument report that the over- 
sized scale and accurate stoppage record contribute noticeably to 
improved output and quality. 


Call in your local Honeywell engineer for more detailed information 
. . or write for a copy of Data Sheet #2.9-9. 


MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL REGULATOR CO. 
BROWN INSTRUMENTS DIVISION 
4489 Wayne Ave., Philadelphia 44, Pa. 


Offices in 73 principal! cities of the United States, Canada and throughout the world 








Honeywell 
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Products offered by Anheuser-Busch to the Corn Products Department 
American paper industry have been pro- 


duced to meet specific industry require- 
ments. Backed by research and practical A N H E U S E R ~ 
“know how”, their uniform performance 


and dependable quality have built an en- 4 U S C H x I N ie i. 


viable reputation throughout the industry. 
Write us for further information. SAINT LOUIS 
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NEW BULLETINS: Write the nearest A. O. Smith office listed above for 
these new Bulletins: V-44—Field Assembly of Pressure Vessels; V-46 
—SMITHway Vessels, Alloy, Alloy-Lined, Clad, and Glass-Lined. 


BY WATER AND RAIL, A. O. Smith ships pressure vessels for fabricated vessels ever built (16 ft. diameter by 116 ft. 
the petroleum, paper, and process industries. The SMITH- long, weighing over 320,000 lIbs.), is going by barge to 
lined Fractionating Tower above, one of the largest shop- an oil refinery in the Chicago area. 


SOME 60 SMITHway PRESSURE VESSELS for both low and This SMITHway Tower, three railroad cars long, 116 
high temperature service have been ordered during the ft. by 7 ft., weighing 137,000 Ibs., is one of the types of 
last four years by one company to equip two new plants. vessels furnished. 


PES as SET Oa 





RECORDING CONTACT RESISTANCE AS LOW AS 
1/1,000,000 OHM. Intensive research into the sur- 
face resistance of various alloys of different finishes 
and thicknesses has played an important part in the 
development of the A. O. Smith process of resistance 
welding alloy linings to carbon steel backing. This 
SMITH-built instrument was designed to measure 
the various resistance properties of the.alloy linings 
and is a valuable tool in the control of the quality 
of A. O. Smith resistance welding. 


THIS MAN KNOWS HIS CURVES: For 23 years, Frank Hilke has been 
shaping, to exact diameters, the shell courses of SMITHway 
Pressure Vessels. He uses a variety of rolls which can produce 
any diameter needed for pressure vessels. 
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RICE BARTON RESEARCH CORPORATION 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


West Coast Representative 
RAY SMYTHE 
501 Park Building, Portland 5, Oregon 
Telephone: Beacon 0502 


Product and Process Research for the Paper Industry 





Wat is Dynomizing? It is a better, less expen- 


sive and more efficient way of defibering pulp or waste paper. 


The heart of all DynoMachines is the DynoPeller. The 
DynoPeller is a disc which is lined on its concave side with 


rough, hard carbide particles. 


As the DynoPeller rotates, it creates a suction at its center 
which pulls the stock toward it. Centrifugal force then causes 


the stock to flow rapidly across the rough carbides. 


This effective dynomizing action completely disintegrates the 
stock. Each fiber is completely separated from its neighbor 


while maintaining its original length. 


There are four types of DynoMachines for either batch or 


continuous operation. Let us tell you how these machines make 


better pulp from a given grade of stock and make it at less 


cost. Write for further information. 







































































The DynoChest 


... has an elongated vat with a mid- 
feather and is equipped with one Dyno- 
Peller. It will process broke or slurry- 
Used for either batch or continuous 


operation. 


REFINED 
STOCK 
OUTLET 


REGULATING 
GATE 


























The QuatroPulper The DynoPulper f ) 
. . is composed of a vertical circular . . - is composed of a horizontal circular : 
vat, open at the top for charging and vat with charging area at its top and The DynoFiner 
equipped with four DynoPellers. Pri- equipped with two DynoPellers. Stock + «is equipped with either four or six 
marily designed for large capacities. charged all at one time. Used for either small DynoPellers. It is used ina con- 
Stock may be charged all at once. Used batch or continuous operation. Avail- tinuous operation and completely sepa- 
for either batch or continuous operation. able also in laboratory sizes. rates fiber bundles from slush stock. 
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Standard Equipment Type K JOHNSON 


Otary Pressure Joint 


For rotating steam inlet 
or condensate outlet 


Pipe 


on Lukenweld 
Jacketed Steel 
i ll 


The Lukenweld Jacketed Steel 
Drier Roll offers a fine example 
of why so many machinery manu- 
facturers have standardized on 
Johnson Rotary Pressure Joints. 

To achieve better condensate 
drainage in these jacketed rolls, 
the syphon pipes are made to ro- 
tate with the rolls. This would 
pose quite a problem for ordinary 
steam fits—to remove condensate 
through a rotating pipe, and at 
the same time admit steam to roll. 

The Type N Johnson Joint is 
made to order for such a situation. 
Cross section view shows its con- 
struction. It makes the rotating 
pipe an integral part of the rotat- 


ing assembly of the Joint—retains Jacketed Steel Drier Rolls manufactured by Lukenweld, Division of 
in full measure all the packless, Lukens Steel Company, of Coatesville, Pa., showing the Type N Johnson 
self-lubricating, and self-adjust- Joints adopted by the manufacturer as standard equipment. 


ing features of the Johnson Joint. 


Drawing of Type N Johnson Joint as 


Whatever your operating con- installed on double drum dryer. The 


ditions, there is a type and size of Type N has been spe- 
Johnson Joint to make your steam catty developed for 


fit troubles a thing of the past. use where on suxiliary 
Write for new literature; for the inlet or outlet pipe 
Type N ask for special Bulletin JN. rotates with the roll. , 
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WOrkes « ee e Nipple (A), which has an in- 











tegral collar, is connected to roll. Sliding collar (B) 
is keyed to nipple at (C), but fits loosely so pressure 
can fill housing and press carbon-graphite seal rings 
(D) and (E) tightly against collars. Spring (F) is for 
initial seating only. Note how collar (B) serves as 
packing box, accepts gland (G), locked in position 
with nut (H). Purpose of packing is only to seal off 
condensate from steam, and permit lengthwise move- 
ment of rotating pipe. Holding plate (J) facilitates 
installation. 

This picture shows Type N as used with rotating 
steam distribution pipe; steam enters at left, con- 
densate is removed through body outlet. For rotating 
syphon pipe, as in Lukenweld application, connec- 
tions are simply reversed. 





Product of The 


845 Wood Street, Three Rivers, Michige 


Rotary Pressure Joints *© Compressed Air Separators and Aftercoolers 
Direct Operated Solenoid Valves °* ‘‘Instant’’ Steam Water Heaters 
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= SUPT.: 4 
la F ae) “What's he kicking about? That shipment was just . 


the same as what we sent him when he couldn't 







get tonnage from anybody else. He didn’t complain 


of the finish so long as he got the tonnage.” 
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“Those days are gone forever. Buyers are no longer worried 








about sources of supply. They are looking for better finish. 
If we don’t have it they have a right to kick—and to refuse 
to accept delivery.” 


+ 
i 
For every press of every paper and board machine there ; 
is a Hamilton Felt that will remove more water at higher : 


speed and give your sheets better finish at lower cost. 





Miami Woolen 
Mills 
. 


ee 4 
Established 


1858 
* 
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How to be sure 2 ways when 





TIMKEN’ shows you 
e what you get... 


OU take no chances on quality and performance 

when you buy Timken” 5% nickel tubes for your 
black liquor evaporators. You know exactly what you 
are getting—and you're sure you'll get it! 


Timken gives you specifications that cover every 
essential point—chemical composition, physical prop- 
erties, tolerances, inspection methods and many others. 
By providing for definite tests and inspections like 
those shown above, the Timken Company guarantees 
that you get exactly what you pay for—in every shipment. 


Rigid quality control through every step in manu- 


50th birthday of the company whose products 
you know by the trade-mark: TIMKEN 
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| you buy black liquor evaporator tubes 







= 2 increased 
iD. aiid ouleg flaws or 
cracking. 





--- and guarantees 
e you'll get it 


facture is your assurance that all Timken tubes will 
always give the same high standards of performance. 


Through using Timken 5% nickel tubes made to 
these specifications, leading pulp mill operators for 
years have been able to cut down the cost of black 
liquor corrosion by reducing down-time, lowering 
tube replacement costs, and minimizing tube sheet wear. 


We'll be glad to send you a copy of Timken 
specifications for 5% nickel tubes, without charge or 
obligation. Write The Timken Roller Bearing 
Company, Steel and Tube Division, Canton 6, Ohio. 
Cable address: ““TIMROSCO”. 






TIMKEN 


STEEL 


Specialists in alloy steel—including hot rolled and cold finished alloy 





steel bars—a complete range of stainless, graphitic and standard tool 
analyses—and alloy and stainless seam/eas steel tubing 
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1 plan helps prevent all 3 


When you show the people in your com- 
pany that you're interested in their wel- 
fare, they naturally react favorably. That's 
why production goes up when you boost 
your employee-participation in the Pay- 
roll Savings Plan. Here’s how it happens: 


The more U. S. Savings Bonds an em- 
ployee holds, the more secure he feels. 
The more secure he feels, the greater his 
peace of mind—the more contented, care- 
ful, and productive he is on the job. 


Those facts aren’t just something we 
dreamed up. They're borne out in the 
experience of more than 20,000companies 
promoting the Plan. 


Everybody Benefits! 


Bond sales spread the national debt, thus 
increasing our national economicsecurity. 


And, of course, what’s good for the nation 
is good for you and your business! 


The individual Bond buyer gets back 
$4, when his Bonds mature, for every $3 
he invested. That’s a boon for him, and 
—multiplied by millions of Bond holders 
—represents a huge backlog of purchasing 
power that will help assure national pros- 
perity through the years ahead. 


Five Steps Boost Participation 


1. See that a top management man spon- 
sors the Plan. 


2. Secure the help of the employee or- 
ganizations in promoting it. 


3. Adequately use posters and leaflets 
and run stories and editorials in company 
publications to inform employees of the 


Payroll Savings Plan’s benefits to them. 


4. Make a person-to person canvass, once 
a year, to sign up participants. 


These first four steps should win you 
40-60% participation. Normal employee 
turnover necessitates one more step: 


5. Urge each new employee, at the time 
he is hired, to sign up. 


Nation-wide experience indicates that 
50% of your employees can be persuaded 
to join—without high-pressure selling. All 
the help you need is available from your 
State Director, U. S. Treasury Depart- 
ment, Savings Bonds Division. He is listed 
in your telephone directory. Wouldn’t it 
be a good idea to call him right now, while 
it’s on your mind? 


The Treasury Department acknowledges with appreciation the publication of this messoge by 


THE PAPER INDUSTRY and PAPER WORLD 


This is on official U. S. Treasury advertisement prepored under the auspices of the Treasury Department and The Advertising Council. 
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TEXROPE offers Instant, Low Cost Way to 


Control Machine Speed 


® Covers most speed changing ap- 
plications from 12 to 40 hp. 

® Very simple — one sheave does 
everything automatically. 

® Infinitely variable speed— 100% 
increase; 2 to 1 range. 


N* YOU CAN HAVE all the advan- 
tages of instant speed control on all 
your machines at very low cost and with- 
out installing intricate and expensive 
mechanisms, You can increase production 
by setting operating speeds at exactly the 
right tempo for highest production, You 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 


can improve quality, change to new ma- 
terials, all at the twist of a wrist. 

All this is made possible by the new 
Vari-Pitch Automatic Sheave which 
changes pitch diameter and holds proper 
belt tension automatically. Today, ask your 
A-C Authorized Dealer or Sales Office to 
give you complete facts and figures on 
how the new Vari-Pitch Automatic Sheave 
can save money in your operations. Or 
write for Bulletin 20B7223. A-2837 


ALLIS-CHALMERS, 991A SO. 70 ST. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Texrepe and Vari-Pitch are Allis-Chalmess trademarks. 
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Sold... 
Applied... 
Serviced... 


by Allis-Cholmers Authorized Deolers, 
Certified Service Shops and Sales Offices 
throughout the country. 


} MOTORS — '; to 
a 25,000 hp and vp. 
. All types. 


CONTROL — Manvel, 
magnetic and combinae- 
tion starters; push but- 
ton stotions and com- 


ponents for complete con- 
trol systems. 





PUMPS — Integral 
motor and coupled 
types. Sizes ond rot- 
ings to 2500 GPM. 
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For Rolls 36” to 40” Diameter 
and up to 72” Long. 
Can also be provided for Scale 
Mounting, for Greater Convenience 


in Wrapping and Weighing. 


Write for Detailed Information. ROLL EN D PASTER 





V A | IRON WORKS COMPANY 
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60000 Simes 


@ To you — if you are one of the 60,000 
men who operate more than 8,000 Nalco 












industrial installations —our sincere thanks. 


Your confidence in the Nalco System of 
water treatment is the prime factor in a 
Nalco record of sound, rapid growth that 
is continuing in step with Nalco research 
and its resulting developments of even 
better water treatment chemicals and 


procedures. 


We appreciate your support, and intend 
to do everything possible to go on 






deserving it. 

























NATIONAL ALUMINATE CORPORATION 
6232 West 66th Place Chicago 38, Illinois 









Canadian inquiries should be addressed to 
Alchem, Limited, Burlington, Ontario 
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Keeping the Navy “Ship Shape” with the 


Shipyards, stations, and the men in Uncle Sam's 
Navy set a standard of cleanliness that is unsur- 
passed. Helping to maintain this high standard of 
Navy cleanliness is the Dempster-Dumpster System 
of materials handling . . . a system of quick pick- 
up of preloaded containers for hauling, dumping 
or moving materials. 

Exactly 10 years ago the Navy purchased its first 
Dempster-Dumpster equipment one truck 
hoisting unit with several containers. Now there 
are dozens of hoisting units and thousands of Demp- 
ster-Dumpster containers of many types at work 
keeping Navy yards and stations ‘'ship shape." 
The sturdy steel foolproof and fireproof containers 
are placed at various places, such as barracks, mess 








halls, the docks and ship yards, wherever materials 
(solids or liquids) need be deposited immediately as 
they accumulate. A Dempster-Dumpster truck 
hoisting unit quickly picks-up each container when 
it is filled and hauls it to the disposal area. Con- 
tents are automatically dumped and container re- 
turned. 

If you have a materials handling problem demand- 
ing more cleanliness, more economy, and more effi- 
ciency, it will pay you to investigate the Dempster- 
Dumpster System—popularly used, not only by the 
armed forces, but by municipalities, leading in- 
dustrial plants, and by large and small institutions 
of all kinds. 


Photo above shows eleven hoisting units re- 
cently delivered to the U. S. Navy. Various 
types of containers are shown in carrying 
positions. Photo at left shows a hoisting unit 
preparing to lift a 10 cu. yd. Flat Top con- 
tainer, while another hoisting unit is dumping 
a 9 cu. yd. Trash and Rubbish Kolector type 
container. All controls of unit are con- 
veniently located at the driver's seat. One 
driver and one truck handles any number of 
containers regardiess of types. 


Fiag Var RNA? 


a 


BROTHERS ~ 


7109 Dempster Bidg. 
Knoxville 17, Tennessee 
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A Little Refiner -A Long Way from Home 
But Read what it did in only 4 Days 


66 Todate, we haveeffected approx- 
imately 10% increase in produc- 
tion with improved formation and 
physical properties. One especially 
notable result has been that the 
sizing is greatly improved due to 
the more uniform degree of refin- 
ing which we are now getting. 99 


SUTHERLAND REFINER CORPORATION 
TRENTON, NEW JERSEY 
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The foregoing was taken from a letter from a new Sutherland 
user in South Africa, about 10,000 miles from Trenton, who 
was obviously delighted with the performance of their small 
32” refiner. It's exactly what we've been telling mills for 
years, i.e., Increased Production, Better Formation, 
Higher Strength, Improved Finish, etc. guaranteed by 
Sutherlands. Mills now considering stock preparation equip- 
ment, which are much closer to our free technical service, 
should take particular note. P.S. Many have already 
learned what this South African mill just found out. 
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PROTECT PUMPING UNITS 


The hydraulic cylinder controls in the above illustra- 
tion of synchronous driven pumps are applied to R-S 
125-pound Valves. If we assume 55 psi in the common 
header and a 2-pound lift, the cylinder positioners are 
set for 56 pounds. The valves will remain open as 
long as the differential remains above 56 pounds. 


In the event of pump or power failure the 
natural reaction is for the flow to reverse itself 
through the pump. However, the drop in dif- 
ferential pressure causes the cylinders to close 
the valves and prevent reverse flow. Water- 
hammer is prevented because the valves close 
only as fast as the bleeding of the cylinder 
discharge. Similarly, when the motors are started 
the gradual opening of the valve vanes as pressure 
differential is regained prevents the pumps from 
developing an intolerable overload before full 
power is required. 

Such automatic applications of R-S Valves are 
sensitive, simple and free from trouble. They 
definitely protect pumping units, prevent water 
hammer and reverse flow. 

Consult with your local R-S representative. 
Look for the address and phone number listed 
under “‘R-S Products, Valves” or write direct. 





R-S PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
Wayne Junction + Philadelphia 44, Pa. 


THE PAPER 


No. 751 60-inch R-S 50-pound 
Valve with 5-inch x 20-inch air 
cylinder positioner. Cylinder util- 
izes up to 100 psig operating air 
pressure. Positioner utilizes zero 
to 15 psig instrument air. 


No. 648 8-inch R-S 125-pound 4- 
way Valve with heavy duty hand- 
wheel control and self-locking 
worm and gear. Widely used in 
lube-oil plents where sub-zero 
temperatures tend to freeze the 
ordinary 4-way valve and hinder 
its operation. 


No. 752 20-inch x 12- 
inch R-S 150-pound 
Steel Off-center Relief 
Valve. The valve is 
pushed open by the 
diaphragm top and is 
closed by counter 
weights. Note posi-~ 
tioner, handjack and 
exit cone on down- 
stream side. 


No. 641 14-inch R-S 600-pound Stain- 
less Steel Valve with double-end shaft 
and dual finned stuffing boxes for ele- 
vated temperatures. Dual mounting 
brackets for mounting prime movers on 
either side of valve. 
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NO!!!....we don’t mean that the various labor saving 
devices found in Downingtown machinery will give your mill hands “time to bum,” but they 
will have more time to do other things, because of the many new labor saving features found 
only in Downingtown Fourdrinier, Cylinder, Wet and Wallboard Forming Machines and other 
individual units . . . Aside from the major labor saving features in each machine, you'll find 
many post-war improvements in design and construction. Many of these “thoughtful improve- 
ments” may not even show in our specifications or general drawings ... But your men will see 
and appreciate them when they operate the machine . . . and, if they don’t say it, they'll think 
to themselves “the man who designed this, or thought of that, had the papermaker in mind.” 
These are the extras you get from Downingtown, that are “not extras in our quotations,” but 
they, plus the major labor saving advantages, all add up to EASE OF OPERATION .;; Call us and, 
when you order, remember, “you'll get more,” in Thoughtful “Papermill-Wise” Engineering. 


DOWNINGTOWN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
DOWNINGTOWN, PA. 





DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS OF PAPER MAKING MACHINERY SINCE 18806 
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For seventy years after the landing of the 
Pilgrims, the American Colonists had no money 
of their own. They bought goods and paid 
taxes with coins brought from Europe, with 
tobacco, food, and produce. Then in 1690 
Colonial troops returned to Boston from an 
expedition against the French in Canada. Pay- 
ment was due them for their services, and to 
meet the need, the Massachusetts Colony is- 


The dramatic story of paper is told in the sound-and-color film, “Paper — Pacemaker 
of Progress,” and in a book under the same title. Both are presented by F. C. Huyck 
& Sons as a tribute to the Paper Industry. The book will be sent free upon request. 


F.C. HUYCK & SONS *X@xwved Mia > RENSSELAER, N. Y. 
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sued the first paper money printed in America. 
South Carolina issued printed money in 1712, 
and the other colonies soon followed. 
Today, paper money is the common cur- 
rency of the land. Bills, bonds, notes, checks, 
credit certificates in every form are printed on 
paper. Banks, business, and government main- 
tain the nation’s economy through pledges 
on paper—the product most used by man. 
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We have been in business now for 59 years and yet quite 


often some good customer of ours says — “Why, I didn’t Y, or a 
know you people made friction clutches!” Or the excla- Catal, these J 
mation might cover skip hoist drives, car pullers, door No. > IS se Nes 
hoists or any one of many other Jones products. Ne Jon i “ques; 
Tr, wa 
In dealing with our suppliers we often find our- s 71~Jone, 9bone Speey i 
selves in the same position. We establish certain buy- No. 7 C Cars ®duce, i 
ing habits and it sometimes comes as a shock to find N ~Jones By 
that a firm right around the corner may have just o S54, Helicay s a 
° Nes Ss Pee d fa? 
the services or the products we need. No 9 Pur Ge, duce * 
. ha r #: 
We therefore present the group of catalogs shown Jones Ww, Peed 
° No Or, &duce 
below with the thought that some one of them may * 60_y,, Car Sye ” Unit 
e 





help you solve some problem that has just come up. 


W. A. JONES FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. 
4439 Roosevelt Rd., Chicago 24, Ill. 
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Amsco -nagle 


MATERIALS HANDLING 





1. Simple design—only three wearing parts. 


2. Easy replacement of impeller, casing, and plate with- 
out disturbing bearing stand or drive. 


3. Water end parts of austenitic manganese steel or ABK 
Metal, whichever is best suited for the particular job. 


4. Stuffing box accessible from above or below. 
5. Split bearing stand—easy to dismantle. 


6. Initial high efficiency maintained with slippage seal 
adjustment. 


7. Oversized, grease lubricated, deep-grooved ball bear- 
ings for long wear with minimum servicing. 


boo 








OF 
AD mit “ 


_ 


No matter how abrasive the material to be pumped, or how 


laden with solids, there is an Amsco-nagle Pump for the job. 
In the pumping of slurries, coal fines, sand and gravel aggre- 
gates, sludge and similar materials, an Amsco-nagle will out- 
pump and outwear ordinary equipment by a substantial 
margin. In many applications Amsco-nagle Pumps are per- 


Brake S 











Amsco-nagle 6” Type “T” frame 19 pump for 
handling surplus sand at the Chillicothe, Ohio 
plant of Southern Ohio Quarries Company. 





forming with satisfaction where other pumps have failed. 

Amsco-nagle pumps are manufactured in sizes 6” to 16”, 
for capacities up to 10,000 G. P. M. and for heads up to 200 
feet (250 feet for certain applications). We will be glad to 
supply you with full information. Write for Bulletin 547-IP 
for data on all types of Amsco-nagle Industrial Pumps. 


AMERICAN MANGANESE STEEL DIVISION 


CHICAGO HEIGHTS, ILL. 


Foundries at Chicago Heights, IIl., New Castle, Del., Denver, Colo., Oakland, Calif., Los Angeles, Calif., St. Louis, Mo. 
Offices in principal cities. In Canada: Joliette Steel Limited, Joliette, Que. 
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Technical Advice... 


Laboratory Research... 


Plant Assistance... 


Uniform Quality... 


- 


— 
Prompt Deliveries... | a 


HERCULES | 
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THE VANDERBILT LABORATORY—NORWALK, CONN. 


Use the 
VANDERBILT LABORATORY 


* 


Now, more than ever before, it is important to keep pro- 
duction at peak efficiency. Visit our laboratory, bring your 
problems and let our facilities help you solve them. Here, we 
can show you how our materials can be used to your best 


advantage. We invite and appreciate your cooperation. 


* 


R. 1. VANDERBILT C0., mn. 


230 Park Avenue, New York City 
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Editorial 


Advertising and Public Service 


>>> LEAFING THROUGH the annual report of the 
Advertising Council, we are reminded of the high caliber 
of services rendered by that organization. Support of such 
projects as better schools, forest fire prevention, safety and 
accident prevention, Community Chest and Red Cross, to 
name a few, has been consistently increasing due to a grow- 
ing interest in this work. 

Now beginning its eighth year of existence, the Adver- 
tising Council is a private nonprofit, nonpartisan organiza- 
tion supported and operated by advertisers, advertising 
agencies and various publications for the purpose of utiliz- 
ing advertising in the solution of national problems. It is 
classified as an educational institution by the Department 
of Internal Revenue. Last year 123 requests for help were 
received from private organizations and departments of 
government. Of this number, 66 were rejected and 57 were 
given some degree of help. 

Before the Council approves aid to a given project, it 
requires (1) that the project can be successfully imple- 
mented through advertising, (2) that it is in the interest of 
the people as a whole, (3) that it is timely, and (4) that it 
is noncommercial, nonpartisan, and not designed to influence 
legislation. 

Projects undertaken by the Council have been brought 
daily to the attention of all of us through the pages of news- 
papers and magazines, on car cards in street cars, trains and 
buses, on outdoor billboards, on the radio-television, and 
through Sunday supplements and business papers. Even 
comic books have been utilized in the effort to get messages 
across to as many people as possible. Who cannot recall 
many an arresting picture they have seen this past year, 


oer body longfil.. Every ody piow 
CHEST 





COMMUNITY #: 





urging them to buy government bonds, to drive safely, to aid 
in the recruitment of nurses, or simply to be proud of the 
American way of life. 


With so much emphasis these days on the rotten spots in 


our political and economic life, it is refreshing to know of 


at least one group that is co-operating fully in the support 
of the public welfare. Operating on the principle that “What 
helps people helps business,” the Advertising Council can 
be justifiably pleased with its accomplishments. This maga- 
zine is proud to have had the opportunity to participate in 
this work. 

v 


Emphasis on Free Enterprise 


>>> THAT THE PEOPLE of this country are becoming 
increasingly aware of the need to preserve our free enter- 
prise system is evidenced by the amount of time and effort 
devoted to this subject at most meetings and conventions 
of any consequence. 


The recent TAPPI meeting in Portland was no exception. 
One of the luncheon speakers, Harold Foley, Powell River 
Company, Ltd., pointed out that the profit motive is a 
prerequisite to free enterprise. He stressed the need for 
taking advantage of all technological improvements in keep- 
ing costs down and quality up. To sell for a profit, industry 
must produce desirable, high quality goods at prices people 
can afford to pay. 


At the same meeting, Alexander R. Heron of Crown 
Zellerbach Corporation discussed another fact of man- 
agement—its responsibility to provide jobs for those who 
wish to work. In this day of specialization and mass pro- 
duction, it is impossible for the average workman to sell 
his services except to highly integrated industry. When in- 
dustry fails to provide jobs, the average American work- 
man—who is a specialist of one kind or another—finds it 
difficult to make a living. According to Mr. Heron, manage- 
ment must accept its responsibility or government will 
take over. 

In a similar vein, Herman W. Steinkraus, president of 
the United States Chamber of Commerce, brought out before 
the American Mining Congress the need for establishing 
sound relations between employer and employee. To do 
this, management must give consideration and understand- 
ing to demands which stem from the human desire for 
security. One of the most important requirements, accord- 
ing to Mr. Steinkraus, is the need to level out the employ- 
ment curve in individual plants as well as in our whole 
industrial machine. He added that levelling out the drastic 
ups and downs in our economy is not only good 
human practice but is good business practice as 
well. Most enlightened people in labor, govern- 
ment and management are convinced that human 
aspirations and business aspirations are completely 
dependent on each other. 

It is obvious to many that freedom of the indi- 
vidual and free enterprise go hand in hand. We 
had a high degree of government: control during 
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the war and found it distasteful, even though it 
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LINK-BELT CHAINS 


for Superior Service 
in pulpwood log handling 





am 


Barked logs leaving hy- 
draulic barker on multipie 
strands of Class H mal- 
leable pintle chain, 





From boat to woodroom, logs are 
carried by #4124 pintle chain of 
Promal, the stronger, longer-wearing 





metal. 


Pulp and paper mills interested in efficient operation 
and low overall costs find that Link-Belt chains and 
sprockets for drives and conveyors give them these 
qualities in extra measure. From the various Link-Belt 
types, with numerous variations as to size and attach- 
ments, can be supplied a chain precisely suited to 
each application. Link-Belt’s long experience and un- 
matched facilities assure you superior performance 
and long life on any installation. 





VOW he. 


Oe el 


Consult Link-Belt on conveying, materials handling 
and power transmission problems. 


LINK-BELT COMPANY 


11,596 


Chicago 9, Indianapolis 6, Philadelphia 40, Atlanta, Dallas 1, Houston 1, 
Minneapolis 5, San Francisco 24, Los Angeles 33, Seattle 4, Toronto 8. 
Offices, Factory Branch Stores and Distributors in Principal Cities. 


Nine strands of Class C combination chain of malleable iron 


os HAI N Ss A N D S P 4 @) & a ET S and steel, form this sorting conveyor taking logs from barking 


. ae drums to chipper, or to groundwood log storage on r floor. 
for conveyors «+ for drives « for power transmission ae te ae 
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was necessary. Experiences in other countries seem to back 
up our conviction that individual freedom loses ground 
when government assumes the responsibility of industrial 
management. This danger was recognized even in the early 
days of our country by Thomas Jefferson, who said, ‘Were 
we directed from Washington when to sow and when to 


reap, we should soon want bread.” 


v 


Paper Products Facing 
Increasing Consumption 


>>» IN THE TWO MONTHS of August and September, 
the over-all business of the country reversed its trend of 
the first seven months of this year. This was overdue, but 
nonetheless welcomed by all segments of our economy. 
Measured by the monthly changes in the Federal Reserve 
Bank’s Index Number of industrial activity, the following 


record will show the trend: 


1949 
January ner 191 
February ——- 189 
RS sien ene 184 
i idozcts ihiianetiepdanend 179 
Mijy ......... ee . 174 
June .......... Base ee . Eca 169 
July ssisleeteiladeddisiitiaciniaaccscipeieiute ae 162* 
| ee 170 


(*) The lowest since February, 1946 


That August rebound of 8 points to 170 was a honey. 
When applied to the paper industry, it reveals a consump- 
tion increase of 1,088,000 tons above the July consumption 
yearly rate. 

For the big factor disclosed by this first seven months 
operation in the paper industry is that all the time inven- 
tories were being liquidated and orders were being with- 
held from the mills, a huge postwar consumption of paper 
products was being maintained. 

Concurrently, the mills were adjusting their operations 
to their orders in hand, so that by the first of August, with 
inventories depleted, the current shipments from mills 
were insufficient to fill the consumptive demand and a sud- 
den aggregate of large tonnage burst upon the producers— 
a demand in these past two months which will take the 
balance of the year for the mills to fulfill. This is the situa- 
tion in the paper industry at the beginning of October. 

Naturally, one might ask—-what is the significance of the 
Federal Reserve Bank Index Number to the paper industry? 

For the year, 1948, the average of the index numbers by 
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months was 191.4. That indicated a yearly consumption of 
a trifle over 26,000,000 tons and from the paper industry's 
report of the consumption for 1948, it actually was 26,000,- 
000 tons plus. 

For 1949, the January Index Number was 191, indicat- 
ing a consumption rate of 25,903,000 tons yearly. For 
July, 1949, the Index Number was 162, indicating a drop 
to 22,068,000 tons as the yearly rate. The difference be- 
tween the January yearly rate and the July yearly rate is 
3,835,000 tons. 

But, there was no such shrinkage of consumptive demand 
during that period, for the average of the seven months 
Index Numbers—from January to July inclusive, was 178.3, 
indicating a yearly consumption rate of 24,255,000 tons. 

Therefore, the July activity, indicating a consumption rate 
of only 22,068,000 tons was too low because it was 2,187,- 
000 tons under the average consumptive demand of 24,255,- 
000 tons during the entire first seven months. 

Hence, it was inevitable that a sharp upturn to bring 
production up to balance the consumptive demand was over- 
due in July. In fact, as we wrote in this column in the 
August number, when the August rebound tonnage record 
was in, it would prove that the July decline was ‘‘wholly 
unwarranted.” It was. It declined 7 points in July and 
bounded right back 8 points in August. 

September will show a further Index Number advance— 
possibly as high as 174. However, the activity during the 
last two weeks of September was over-shadowed by the 
menace of the steel strike. 

The steel strike is on at this writing. The duration of the 
strike will affect the October business activity. 

Our opinion is that the strike will be compromised short- 
ly. The pity of it is that there should be a strike. Everyone 
will lose—the public, the companies, the employees and a 
host of other innocent victims of the strike. Making public 
inconvenience and loss, the basic principles for obtaining a 
more prosperous condition of life, strikes us as being both 
stupid and unintelligent. 

Co-operation between labor and management, arbitration 
and the determination of our courts of equity will certainly 
work more efficaciously to the benefit and prosperity of all, 
even though not so tragically spectacular. 

So, while the economic outlook for business has improved 
and gives promise of further prosperous progress, yet, in 
these opening days of October, which should have been the 
banner month for performance of this year, we are finding 
business tinged with doubt as to the effects of an unneces- 
sary menace. We have plenty of menaces outside the borders 
of our country, without erecting any within. 
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ONLY ONE MOVING PART 


Fawick Airflex Clutch on Pusey Jones Corpo- 
ration Dryer Drive at Maracalus Mfg. Co., 
East Paterson, New Jersey. 


Fawick Airflex 
Clutch or Brake 
Type CB 


The rubber-and-fabric pneumatic tube faced with 
friction shoe assemblies is the only moving part in 





this Fawick Clutch. This part naturally stays in Fawick Airflex Clutches on 3 Press Drives of 
1 : No. 2 Paper Machine at Howard Smith Paper 
perfect adjustment at all times—automatically Co., Ltd., Cornwall, Ontario. 


compensating for wear of the friction shoes. 
Job-tested, Fawick Clutches meet the toughest 
operating conditions in many fields—petroleum, 
earth-moving, metalworking, rubber, paper, pulp 
and others. 
Write our engineering department for a recom- 
mendation of the Fawick elements 









best suited for your machines. Fawick Airflex Clutch used on No. 3 Paper 
Machine Dryer Drive at Hammermill Paper 
Address Dept. Pl. Co., Erie, Pennsylvania. 


Releasing air through the instant-acting Fawick 
Quick Release Valve promptly and fully dis- 
engages the clutch, lets it ride completely free, 
without drag, or mechanical contact. 


DISENGAGED POSITION 













Exponding under force of compressed air, 
the rubber-and-fabric tube smoothly en- 
gages the clutch with the precise degree 
of grip required by the job. 
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Current Comment... 


The opinions expressed here are from a commentator close to the industry, who, in the past, 
has interpreted briefly the trends of the paper industry. His comments, which hereafter will 
appear at greater length than before, and in broader scope, are based entirely on economic 
and financial facts that emanate regularly from sources that speak with authority. 





What Will Result From 
Devaluation of Foreign 
Currency? 


>>> ATA TIME WHEN the United 
States paper industry was — find- 
ing its way back to profitable, quanti- 
tative operation, after the slump in 
June, the devaluation of foreign cur- 
rency came as a majof disturbing ele- 
ment. It will be weeks before the ef- 
fect of this action can be definitely 
measured, but it might well prove to be 
a brake on the American industrial ma- 
chine, applied suddenly, and vigorous- 
ly, when not anticipated. There had 
been an expectation that the British 
pound sterling would be somewhat de- 
valued, but the extent of the devalua- 
tion was a surprise. Followed by an 
equivalent devaluation of 30 per cent 
in the currencies of practically every 
other European country, the possibil- 
ities of injury to United States paper 
producers are great. 

The extent of the effect on the Amer- 
ican economy will depend on two fac- 
tors: 

First, the willingness and ability of 
Europe to take advantage of the de- 
valuation of currency to its maximum 
extent; 

Second, the strength of American in- 
dustry to resist an impulse to meet for- 
eign price cutting by universal reduc- 
tion of American prices to those of the 
European competitors. 

There is already a trend in European 
labor circles to demand wage increases 
to compensate for the higher prices of 
goods, especially food, which must be 
imported. Any such wage increases will 
minimize the devaluation by cutting the 
margin of advantage provided by this 
mechanism. There is also the question 
of the existence of factory capacity to 
produce paper in a volume sufficient to 
dent the American market. On the 
other hand, it would be normal for 
American mills to cut prices to meet 
the lowered quotations by foreign pro- 
ducers. 

It is certain that losses will be en- 
tailed for American investors and paper 
mill employees. Every ton of-imported 
paper represents the loss of a working 
day by three highly paid American 
workmen. Either American mills must 


cut production costs—meaning princi- 
pally labor—or lose sales. In the latter 
event, labor loses working time. If 
prices are reduced, it can only be at the 
loss of profits to the investors, or a re- 
duced hourly wage for the workers, or 
both. It is already apparent that the 
issue of tariffs will be a major factor in 
the congressional elections of 1950 and 
probably the 1952 presidential election. 

An analysis of the potential results 
of the 30 per cent depreciation of Euro- 
pean currencies and the 10 per cent de- 
valuation of the Canadian dollar in- 
volves three phases of the paper in- 
dustry. 


Pulp 

In the case of pulp, it now appears 
that the impact will not be felt before 
the first quarter of 1950. Swedish pro- 
ducers are under contract to deliver con- 
siderable pulp elsewhere than to the 
United States, at prices below those 
current on this side of the ocean. In 
any event it takes time to secure orders 
and effect deliveries, even of stocks on 
hand. Canadian and American mills 
already have gone on record as being 
unwilling to reduce their own fourth- 
quarter prices, or make concessions on 
contracts already written. 


Newsprint 
ao which involves ship- 
ments of roughly four millions tons a 


year from Canada apparently would be 
affected. However, Canadian producers 
already have gone on record as un- 
willing to cut prices to an amount equal 
to the Canadian devaluation of the dol- 
lar. That 10 per cent devaluation means 
a sale by Canada of four million tons a 
year of a $100 product, which means 
the equivalent of $110 in Canadian 
money. Whether the producers reap 
this profit, or the Government, as it has 
done before, takes steps to prevent this 
profit from being transferred to Amer- 
ican owners of Canadian paper mill se- 
curities. Finnish shipments, while po- 
tentially lower priced, cannot be in suf- 
ficient volume to break the American 
market price. 


Paper 
In pulp and newsprint, therefore, 
there will be no immediate adverse im- 
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pact on the United States economy. In 
the case of paper, however, there can be 
widespread severe competition. A 30 
per cent devaluation of currency in 
papermaking nations theoretically nul- 
lifies all tariff rates on paper, except for 
three very minor grades. There are only 
these three grades, greaseproof, deco- 
rated wrapping paper and one minor 
tissue paper specialty which have tariff 
protection of more than 30 per cent. 
All grades face the same possibility as 
has been estimated for kraft wrapping 
paper. In this case, the duty rate is 20 
per cent and the devaluation in Sweden 
30 per cent. In Finland there was a 
= devaluation, the total depreciation 

ing now close to 50 per cent. Swed- 
ish kraft, sold this summer at a 5 cent 
basis by Sweden, can now be sold at 
3.92 cents. This means that such paper 
formerly delivered in this market duty 
paid at 6.7 cents, can now be sold at 
4.7 cents, plus freight. Here as in the 
case of nt om it will take time to place 
orders and effect deliveries, so the lower 
priced importations will not be in this 
market immediately. 


Reciprocal Trade 


In the face of this situation, domestic 
industry faces conditions in its Wash- 
ington Government which are far from 
encouraging. The President has signed 
the bill permitting further reciprocal 
trade negotiations for further rate re- 
ductions, and the results of those al- 
ready concluded at Annecy, France, are 
still to be made public. These negotia- 
tions covered all wrapping papers and 
paperboards. This Government has also 
promised England to modify our tariff 
laws, by amended regulations and by 


‘legislation to be introduced at the next 


session of Congress to modify the pro- 
cedure previously used, in addition to 
duty rates, to protect domestic industry 
from improper valuations and elassifica- 
tions of imported merchandise. 


A threat of increased taxes to take 
our Government out of the red has been 
formally issued from the Democratic 
high command. 


To turn to the brighter side of the 
icture: The industry has definitely 

en on the upgrade for the last month, 
and production has increased to a far 
higher percentage of capacity than 
earlier in the year. The August average 
was the highest since March, and one 
week in September was only three 
points under the high 1948 average. 
Government contract purchases for the 
fourth quarter were at higher levels, 
and there are all indications that over- 
all consumption is running ahead of 
production. Inventories are not large 
and the best indication isin the upturn 
in demand for paperboard, which has 
been lagging. 
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If domestic industry does not allow 
itself to be stampeded by events abroad, 
there is no reason to believe that the 
storm cannot be weathered without a 
serious setback. 


Pending Legislation 


National business developments are 
giving Washington authorities cause 
for careful study of future legislation. 
The imminence of strikes in the great 
coal and steel industries is inclining the 
more radical members of Congress to 
lay less stress on their original objec- 
tives. There is definitely a slowdown in 
the demand for additional social secu- 
rity benefits and for free medical serv- 
ice. The Republican demand for less 
radical tariff reduction activities is 
growing and any impairment of the 
employment situation will accentuate 
this feeling. The Senate, however, has 
confirmed the appointment of John 
Carson as a Federal Trade Commis- 
sioner, despite Republican claims that 
he is by nature opposed to private 
initiative in business. Despite the 
threats of coal and steel strikes, labor 
generally is giving signs of realization 
that its standards of living are threat- 
ened by too close an approach to the 
socialistic type of government which 
has ruled in England. 

Big corporations are giving attention 


to the provisions of Section 102 of the 
Revenue Act which would penalize 
unreasonable accumulations of capital, 
and there may be a wave of extra divi- 
dends to reduce over-large surpluses. 

ECA officials have promised to pay 
heed to the demand from paper and 
pulp producing states that a larger 
share of ECA purchases of such mate- 
rial be made in this country, instead of 
spending the Administration funds in 
purchases from other countries. 

Washington officials expect a drop in 
exports as a result of the depreciation 
of foreign currencies, which will in- 
crease the cost of our merchandise in 
those countries. It would cost 30 per 
cent more to buy American wheat than 
was the case before devaluation. For- 
eign nations are thus expected to make 
all purchases possible from countries 
which have followed the British de- 
valuation program, and American ex- 
ports to Latin America are likely to be 
affected similarly, even though their 
currencies have not been changed to 
any great extent. 

Reports to Washington from Geneva 
state that a proposed survey of the 
European pulp situation has been 
dropped. In the discussion of this pro- 
posal the Swedish representative on the 
United Nations Economic Commission 
stated that in his opinion the United 








TO ACIDS, ALKALIES 
AND DECAY 


Tidewater 


RED CYPRESS 


. Tidewater Red Cypress serves better and lasts longer. It's natural 





% resistance to acids, alkalies, etc. insures long and satisfactory 


results when used in vent stacks, pickling troughs, electroplating 
vats, etc. It's use under these conditions truly confirms its claim 


ry to being ‘The Wood Eternal"’. 


~~ Co ened 
The Wood (ternal™ 


'f you have a particularly perplexing problem fet us help you 
solve it. We invite inquiries concerning all types of tanks and 
vats... fully fabricated or partially fabricated. 


FLEISHEL LUMBER COMPANY 


e 4234 Duncan Ave., St. Louis 19, Mo., NEwstead 2100 
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States would never again be a regular 
customer for European wood pulp, and 
that his country needed additional out- 
lets for its product. 


v 
FINANCIAL 


>> SECURITIES markets strengthened 
notably during September, and paper mill 
issues shared in the advance, which, while 
not spectacular, was definitely enough on 
the upturn to indicate confidence in the 
future. 

Celotex Corporation—Net income for 
nine months ended July 31 was $887,921 
as against $5,020,657 for the comparable 
period a year ago. 

United Board & Carton Corporation—Net 
income for twelve weeks ended Aug. 20 
was $21,997 as compared with $78,322 for 
the comparable period a year ago. For 
twelve months ended May 31 the net loss 
was $322,330 as compared with a profit of 


$1,222,736 in the previous year. 

Crown Zellerbach Corporation—Net in- 
come for the twelve weeks ended July 31 
was $4,039,600 as compared with $3,398.- 
042 for the preceding quarter and for the 
fiscal year ended April 30 profit was $21,- 
179,080 as compared with $19,614,698 for 
the preceding fiscal year. 

Hollingsworth & Whitney Company—Net 
profit for 26 weeks ended July 3 was $908,- 
470 as compared with $1,858,639 for the 
first half of 1948. 

Marathon Corporation —WNet profit for 
nine months ended July 31 was $3,390,857 
as compared with $4,290,336 for the like 
period a year ago. 











New York Stock Exchange—Stocks 
Closing Prices 
pt. 23 A 


ug. 25 

A.P.W: Products........... ae *2%-3 
Celotex — 17 15% 

Same Preferred = 16 *16%-17% 
Certain-teed Products 13% 12 
Champion P & F Co......... 24% *235% -24 

Same Preferred........... 97 *98-97% 
Chesapeake Corp............. 20% *18%-19 
Container Corp. oom 36 35 

Same Preferred . 101 *99-100 
Continental Diamond 7% 7% 
Crown Zellerbach 27% 25% 

Same Preferred................100% *99%-101% 

Same $4 Preferred 96% 9 
>. eae 31 28 5% -29 

Same “‘A”’ pant 50 -—- 
Eastern Corp. w . 8% 8% 
Robert Gair.................... 7 6 

Same Preferred............... 17 17 
Gaylord Container......... 19% 19 
International Paper........ 58% 54% 

Same Preferred 101% 193 
Kimberly-Clark ............ 22% 21% 

Same Preferred ‘ 99% *100-103 
McAndrews & Forbes..... 35% *33%4-34% 
Marathon . 22 20 
Masonite aa 8 — 47% 
Mead Corp. a 12% 12% 

Same Preferred... 8916 *88-95 

Same 2nd Preferred 30% *31-33 
National Container........ 7 6% 
Paraffine Cos. R 19% *18%-19 

Same Preferred , —— 102% -103% 
Rayonier, Inc. 25 24% 

Same Preferred 31% *31-31% 
Scott Paper. 6014 5$ 

Same $3.40 Preferred 94% 96 

Same $4 Preferred 106% *105%-106% 
St. Regis..... 7% 6% 

Same Preferred.... 81% *31-82 
Sutherland Paper 35 *32%-33% 
Union Bag & Paper 24% 2 
United Board & Carton 6% *5%-6% 
United Wall Paper 3% — 

Same Preferred 25 *23%4-25 
U. 8S. Gypsum 9k 94 

Same Preferred 185 *182-184 
West Va P & P 41% 40% 

Same Preferred 107 107 


New York Stock Exchange—Bonds 


A.P.W. Products 3% — *69-70 
Celotex 3% % 4 101 10% 
Champion P & F 3% -—— *102%-103% 
Mead Corp 3% 102 102 


New York Curb Exchange—Stocks 


Am Writing ; -— *5%-6 
Great Northern 2 40 38% 


*Closing Bid and Asked Prices 
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Keiuporced for Lower (Costs 
Woodberry 887 Dryer Felts 


Your find smoother operation and longer wear in these reinforced 
heavy-duty dryer felts. Woodberry 887's patented feature—asbestos 


yarns woven at scientifically determined intervals into their face— 
























~ i. a means added months of first-rate performance. And paper mills have 
&N learned to count on the savings from lowered steam consumption they 
a SS ENS get with Woodberry 887 . . . and on the consistent quality they get 
_ - as SESS "= with Woodberry 887's highly uniform contact 
NG TS SS \ = a surfaces. For dryer felts that are low on cost, 
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high on performance, specify Woodberry 887. 
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the big difference —_ TURNER HALSEY 
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>>> THE FIRST PAPER INDUS- 
TRY ecectrical conference, sponsored 
by the General Electric Company, was 
held at the Adirondack Inn, Sacandaga 
Park, New York, September 12 and 13. 
Approximately 150 invited represen- 
tatives of the paper industry and ex- 
ecutives of General Electric Company 
participated in the two-day program. 

The purpose behind this unique 
gathering was that the paper industry 
and one of its major suppliers might 
consider together plans for their mutual 
progress to the end that both should 
contribute in ever-increasing measure 
to more of the things that make for 
better living—the American way of 
life. 

The paper industry believes it has 
met the challenge imposed upon it by 
the demands of the war and its after- 
math and that all markets have been 
served to the very best of its ability 
under such arduous times. 

The General Electric Company in its 
desire to formulate a broader perspec- 
tive of the times that are ahead, 
planned this Conference to bring to- 
gether top management of the —_ 
making industry to sit with the leading 
executives of its own company, in the 
hope that each might draw from the 
other new strength and vision. 

It is an accepted fact that the envi- 
able productive record of the paper 
industry can be best preserved if new 
high levels of efficiency are constantly 
introduced. This, of course, brings 
many complications, but no other na- 
tion has industrial leaders better quali- 
fied to work out such problems. And 
behind these leaders are the skill and 
training of the American worker 


backed up by more machinery and more 





K. R. Ross, of General Electric, welcomes the 
visitors 
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G-E Invites Paper Men 





Circus room of Adirondack Inn as G-E Electrical Conference got under way 


electrical horsepower than are available 
to any workers in oy of the world. 

It was altogether fitting, then, ‘that 
in line with modern trends, the Con- 
ference was concerned principally with 
the interests of top management. ‘“Plan- 
ning for Mutual Progress’’ was the 
general conference theme. The sessions 
were grouped under three sub-themes: 


(1) Current Management Problems 
(2) Mill Trends 
(3) Looking Ahead Together 


During the sessions devoted to these 
topics, a number of authorities pre- 
sented papers that displayed careful 
preparation. There were many “case 


R. B. Robertson spoke on Mutual Progress at 
opening session 
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histories” illustrating how moderniza- 
tion and electrification are constantly 
increasing the productivity of paper 
mills. Some discussed proven manage- 
ment policies resulting in economy. 
Others gave something of a preview 
“What's Ahead in Research.” 

At the first session of the Confer- 
ence, visitors were welcomed in behalf 
of the General Electric Company by K. 
R. Ross, manager of the Manufacturing 
Industries Division. 

G-E speakers on the program of the 
session devoted to Current Manage- 
ment Problems were C. H. Lang, com- 
pany vice president; C. L. Kenyon, 
manager Credit & Collection Div., 





What the paper industry expects from G-E 
was answered by J. B. Eakin 





— 


























to Electrical Conference 





M. S. Fogarty (L), Sutherland Paper Co., 
and Chester H. Lang, of General Electric 


Executive Department; H. L. Erlicher, 
company vice president; and W. V. 
Merrihue, manager Employee & Com- 
munity Relations. 

Mr. Lang’s subject, “The Salesman’s 
Market,” touched the pulse of buyers 
of electrical equipment. He said that 
the backlog of orders has about been 
dissolved but that there are no indica- 
tions of either a bust or a panic, or a 
depression, if we keep our heads. Since 
the salesmen of a decade ago in the 
paper industry as well as the electrical 
industry have moved to other jobs, to- 
day’s salesmen have learned their trade 
under rosy conditions. Mr. Lang's 
formula for regaining sales volume is 
the selling slogan “‘call, call, call—in 
order to sell, sell, sell.” 


Financial Aspects .. . 


C. L. Kenyon, manager Credit & 
Collection Div., Executive Department, 
G-E, spoke on ‘Financial Aspects of 
Capital Improvements.” In part, he 
said: 

“Back in the early thirties, the pa- 
per industry began a program of great 
expansion. . . . In spite of the then 





D. H. Putnam stated some conference objec- 
tives at Mill Trends Session 


unfavorable economic outlook, the pa- 
per industry had the courage and fore- 
sight to carry through this program 
which not only added greatly to its 
capacity but added tremendously to its 
capitalization and debt. . . . Because 
of improvements in electrical and other 
equipment, this new capacity promised 
increased production beyond the pro- 
portion of the increased physical prop- 
erties, and resulted in economies in 
operation. 

“The industry now has improved 
facilities acquired at low cost, which it 
has been able to wholly or partially 
amortize, and having this capacity it 
was able to take advantage of increased 
sales opportunities. One result is that 
it is in sounder financial position today 
than ever. 

“Facing an optimistic future, the big 
questions seem to be when should in- 
tegration and improvement of produc- 
tion facilities be carried forward? When 
is the most economical time? 

“All tendencies toward higher costs 
may be offset by technological progress 
and economies in production. But the 
way things are shaping now, higher 
rather than lower costs are indicated. 
But how does this apply to industry? It 
suggests to me that we would be just as 
unwise to hold off necessary plant con- 
struction now, awaiting lower costs, as 
we would have been unwise to have 
done so during the 1930s. We may 
have temporary lower prices in some 
industries and at the same time higher 
prices in some lines. This would de- 
pend upon competition and current 
need for volume, but in the end, costs 
will establish selling prices. As to capi- 
tal, there is plenty of it available tor 
those who qualify. The larger our cap- 





B. L. Kassing spoke on Quality Control with 
Process Instrumentation 
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J. W. Roberts (L), Johns Manville, and 
E. F. Bearce, Chillicothe Paper Co. 


ital reservoir, the greater the opportu- 
nity to finance new construction.” 


Many Million $$$$$ 
Interest 

The strong alliance between the pa- 
per industry and the electrical industry 
was the theme of address given by H. 
L. Erlicher, G-E vice president, on the 
subject “Our Many Million Dollar 
Interest in Your Industry.” Excerpted 
here are some of the salient points: 

“Paper and paper products in their 
many forms contribute directly to mak- 
ing better electrical products. We have 
a very important stake in your industry, 
one that can mean millions of dollars 
to us. On the other hand, our pur- 
chases of paper products for insulation, 
boxing, packaging, and stationery run 
10 to 15 million dollars per year and 
are used in an endless variety of our 
products. This annual purchase of 
paper represents a freight train longer 
than from here to Schenectady and 
back—a distance of 75 miles. 

“At the same time, the electrical in- 
dustry's development of motors, con- 
trol equipment, electronics, and other 





G. W. E. Nicholson's subject was Modern 
Trends at Looking Ahead Together Session 
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products has contributed considerably 
to the art of papermaking. Like “ham 
and eggs,” our two industries belong 
together, and we can really be of great 
help to each other. 

“Within our Purchasing Department 
we have established a value Analysis 
Division, whose job is to study our 
products to determine if every part and 
every material going into them repre- 
sents full value to us. We believe that 
your industry can be of much impor- 
tance to us through the medium of the 
Value Analysis program, by helping us 
to develop new and better paper prod- 
ucts, recommending places where we 
can substitute different grades and types 
of paper for the material now in use. 

“People from the steel, aluminum, 
and glass industries study our problem 
in this way, and in many cases have 
given us a better product, at a better 
cost, and also increasing their business. 
I could go on citing many cases where 
substitutions have been made and how 
many more materials have come to our 
attention as substitutes because of ag- 
gressive representatives who were com- 
pletely familiar with our needs and 
who knew their own products so com- 
pletely that they immediately deter- 
mined new applications for us to con- 
sider. 

“I would like to point out one par- 
ticular problem with which we have 
been confronted, especially during 
those times when we have had a seller's 
market. That problem is not being able 
to get specialty papers, which are more 
difficult to manufacture and which pos- 
sibly carry a smaller profit margin than 
some other type papers which can be 
turned out in large quantities and are 
more profitable to you. A situation such 
as this makes it difficult for us to make 
progress, and I urge you to give this 
matter serious thought. There is always 
the possibility and probability that our 
usage will expand on these types of 
papers, so that a small volume item 





After one of the business sessions, J. H. 
Ford, Container Corp. of America; J. Mc- 
Williams, Byron Weston Co., and F. M. 
Roberts, of G-E, enjoyed a round of golf 


soon becomes a very profitable large 
volume product. For example, a paper 
which we use in motor insulation had 
such a humble beginning. It was tested 
in our own laboratory with only a 
minor application in mind. Test results 
developed many new applications, and 
today that specialty paper amounts to a 
volume running into tens of thousands 
of dollars per year.” 


Value of the Employee 


The relations of employer to em- 
ployee was the basis of address by M. 
V. Merrihue, manager Employee & 
Community Relations, G-E Co. His 
subject, “Some Hopeful Experiments 
in Employee Relations.” With fluent, 
extemporaneous remarks, Mr. Merri- 
hue stressed the part of the employee 
in the present-day industrial picture. He 
said that management places its rela- 
tions with employees as one of its first 
and most important problems. 


Shuffleboard was one of the favorite sports enjoyed by visitors 
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Voice of the 
Paper Industry 


Four representative speakers identi- 
fied with top management of well- 
known paper companies, spoke of the 
industry's trends, its expectations, its 
devotion to free enterprise, and its 
dependence upon instrumentation for 
quality pont: 4 


R. B. Robertson 


At the first session of the Confer- 
ence, programmed to consider the 
theme Current Management Problems, 
R. B. Robertson, president of The 
Champion Paper & Fibre Company, 
and a past president of the American 
Paper and Pulp Association, delivered 
an address on the subject “Mutual 
Progress Means More Progress.’’ The 
speaker said in opening his talk that 
he stood for the principle stated in his 
subject “whether it applied to the re- 
lation between men and management, 
between industry and the community, 
or between the user and the supplier 
of industrial equipment.” Mr. Robert. 
son believes that there will be a recur- 
rent challenge to our system of free 
enterprise. To meet this, every indus- 
try must put its house in order and not 
only drive for the greatest technical 
efficiency, but also for the highest pos- 
sible recognition of its social respon- 
sibilities. 

He pointed out that one of the cor- 
nerstones on which mechanization is 
built is the availability of electric power 
at modest cost. In our modern, me- 
chanical age, electric control devices, 
together with power produced eco- 
nomically are found at the very heart 
of most of these improvements. 


J. Bryce Eakin 


It was appropriate that a purchasing 
agent of one of the large paper manu- 
facturing companies should treat the 
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A group at croquet . . . Adirondack Inn is seen in background 


subject “What the Paper Industry Ex- 
pects from the General Electric Com- 
pany.” Mr. Eakin, who is purchasing 
agent of St. Regis Paper Company, 
brought the expectations indicated by 
his subject into four words: quality, 
price, service, and co-operation. He 
said he considers these words to com- 
prise the four principal parts essential 
in his formula of a good purchasing 
seer Mr. Eakin spoke forcefully of 
reakdowns which are costly and dis- 
rupt production. He was emphatic in 
his statement that equipment must be 
of superior quality to minimize such 
breakdowns. When these happenings 
are unavoidable, he pointed out that 
the paper mills expect the equipment 
manufacturer to supply replacement 
parts quickly. Preventive service calls 
were mentioned as “‘a stitch in time.” 


B. L. Kassing 


During the second session devoted 
to Mill Trends, the subject of “Quality 
Control with Process Instrumentation” 
was covered by B. L. Kassing, general 
manager of manufacturing, Ecusta 
Paper Corporation. In the beginning, 
the speaker sketched the growth of the 
paper industry to its present level of 
control and instrumentation. Retro- 
spectively, Mr. Kassing pictured the 
wedding of instrumentation to a ro- 
mantic ancient art. He pointed out that 
process instrumentation can be com- 
pletely effective only when our mate- 
rials are uniform, or if not uniform, 
pre-tested. Processing equipment also 
should be standardized. Barring the 
effects of material and equipment vari- 
ation, it is probably safe to say that we 
can control our pulping processes with- 
in fairly narrow limits. The speaker 
said that we are making headway in 
our papermaking processes, but we are 
not nearly as advanced as in pulp mill 
processes. 

Mr. Kassing asserted that there are 
still unexplored fields open for instru- 


ment control. He mentioned three fac- 
tors he considered most important from 
the standpoint of Quality Control, 
not one of which he believed are sat- 
isfactorily controlled: 

(1) Freeness or degree of beating 
the stock; he did not know of any in- 
strument which truly measures and 
records the most important variable. 
Instruments are needed for this pur- 
pose. 

(2) Stock consistency with its re- 
sultant effect on sheet weight. 

(3) Product Quality. Speaker felt 
the industry would welcome some de- 
vice which would serve as a “control 
eye’’—something to search out defects 
on a paper web or point out “spots and 
specks” which, he believed, will plague 
papermakers until some mechanical or 
electrical device can perform what 
would now be considered “‘out of con- 
trol.” 


G. W. E. Nicholson 


At the last session of the second day, 
several papers were cae follow- 
ing the theme “Looking Ahead To- 
gether.” For the paper industry, G. W. 
E. Nicholson, vice president and gen- 
eral manager of the Union Bag & Paper 
Company, also a past president of the 
Technical Association of the Pulp and 
Paper Industry, spoke on the subject 
“Modern Trends in Pulp and Paper- 
making.” 

Taking his audience on a figurative 
tour of one of the new southern mills 
making unbleached kraft pulp and pa- 
per, Mr. Nicholson pointed out the 
latest developments in papermaking 
machinery. From the woodroom, 
through all phases of the manufactur- 
ing process to the finished product, the 
speaker visualized the progress that 
has been made through new and 
more modern machines and processes 
achieved through research. He referred 
to the progress made in the modern 
paper machine drive, particularly the 
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Golf was enjoyed by many groups 


great progress made in the development 
of a dependable high speed electrical 
sectional drive using electronic control. 
Mr. Nicholson believed he was cor- 
rect in stating that the pulp and paper 
industry is in the unique position 
among major industries in our country 
in that it ranks first in power used per 
ton of finished product—approximately 
700 kwh—and third in installed gen- 
erating capacity of 1,600,000 kw. Be- 
cause of this fact, he said the paper 
industry and the electrical field would 
always be very closely tied together. 


Diversion Activity 


Although the visitors were at the 
Conference in consideration of its busi- 
ness aspects, everything had been done 
to fill in whatever time could be spared 
for diversion. The beautiful Adiron- 
dack region made an ideal setting for 
such a gathering and the General Elec- 
tric Company proved an incomparable 
host. The meetings were held in the 
Circus Room at the Inn. 

The dinner given at the Inn on the 
evening of the first day was a festive 
occasion. Presiding as Master of Cere- 
monies was G-E’s F., W. McChesney 
who kept the events of the evening 
moving with zest and spontaneity. 
Prizes for the sports events 
awarded following the dinner. 


Subjects Presented at 
G-E Electrical Conference 


were 


Current Management Problems 

The Salesman’s Market, by C. H. Lang, vice 
president, General Electric Co. 

Mutual Progress Means More Progress, by 
R. B. Robertson, president The Cham- 
pion Paper & Fibre Co. 

Financial Aspects of Capital Improvements, by 
C. L. Kenyon, manager Credit & Collection 
Div., G-E Co. 

Our Many-Million-Dollar Inierest in Your 
Industry, by H. L. Erlicher, vice president, 
G-E Co. 

What the Paper Industry Expects from the 
G-E Co., by J. B. Eakin, purchasing agent, 
St. Regis Paper Co. 

Some Hopeful Experiments in: Employee Rela- 
tions, W. V. Merrihue, manager Employee 
& Community Relations, G-E Co. 
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Mill Trends 

Higher Mill Efficiencies and the New Gas Tur- 
bine, by W. C. Bloomquist, Industrial Engi- 
neering Div., G-E Co. 

More Usable Power, Greater Protection and 
Better Service Continuity Applying Modern 
Distribution Practices, by D. L. Beeman, 
manager Industrial Power Div., G-E Co. 

Protect Your Personnel and Equipment 
Throughout the Mill, G. W. Knapp, man- 
ager Paper & Textile Div., G-E Co. 

Less Work for the Operator Means More Pro- 
duction, by G. E. Shaad, Paper & Textile 
Div., G-E Co. 

Quality Control with Process Instrumentation, 
by B. L. Kassing, general manager of 
manufacturing, Ecusta Paper Corp. 

New Horizons Using New System Techniques, 
by W. Mikelson, Paper & Textile Div., 
G-E Co. 

Wood Handling, by A. P. Schnyder, paper mill 
engineer, Ebasco Services, Inc. 

Why Pay More to Handle Your Materials? by 
D. H. Putnam, manager of sales, Lumber 
& Paper Ind. Sec., G-E Co. 


Looking Ahead Together 

Our Part in Your Future, by W. V. O’Brien, 
general sales managér, Apparatus Dept., 
G-E Co. 

Profit by Project Co-ordination, by K. R. Ross, 
manager Manufacturing Industries Div., 
G-E Co. 

Engineering Co-operation and Mutual Assist- 
ance, by A. K. Bushman, manager, Appli- 
cation and Service Engineering, G-E Co. 

Modern Trends in Pulp and Papermaking, by 
G. W. E. Nicholson, vice president and 
general manager, Union Bag & Paper Co. 

What’s New in Research? by Dr. C. G. Suits, 
vice president, G-E Co. 

Can We Plan on Atomic Power? by H. A. 
Winne, vice president, G-E Co. 


[NOTE: Abridgments of some of the papers pre- 
sented at this conference _— elsewhere in this 
issue. See Contents Page. 
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GAIR AND REYNOLDS COMBINE 

OPERATIONS FOR MAKING 

A LAMINATED FOIL CARTON 

Arrangements have been made 
whereby the foil carton manufacturing 
activities of the Reynolds Metals Com- 
pany will be carried on by the Robert 
Gair Company, in association with 
Reynolds, to produce an expanded line 
of packaging to be known as ‘“‘Gair- 
Reynolds Foiline’”’ folding cartons. The 
announcement was made by J. Louis 
Reynolds, vice president of Reynolds 
Metals, and Norman F. Greenway, 
vice president of Robert Gair Company, 
Inc., both of New York. 

Reynolds will turn over to Gair its 
techniques for laminating and printing 
foil and will lease to Gair some of the 
necessary machinery for laminating foil 
and paperboard and will supply Gair 
with its requirements of foil. The ma- 
chinery will be installed and operations 
conducted by Gair in its folding car- 
ton plant at Piermont, New York. The 
result will be a completely integrated 
aluminum foil carton manufacturing 
operation with all phases of manufac- 
ture incorporated from the paperboard 
to the finished carton, including multi- 
color printing. Reynolds Metals will 
also make available to Gair, in the 
future, any improvements in printing 
techniques which it develops in its 
plants. 

Richard T. Clark, formerly manager 
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Paper Products Div., of Portco Corp., New Vancouver, Wash., which opened at new location a 
short time ago. Plant formerly was located in Camas, Wash., under name of Perfection Twine Co. 


of the Carton and Container Division 
of the Reynolds Metals Company, has 
joined the Gair Company to assist in 
carrying out this manufacturing and 
sales program. 

This move greatly widens the mar- 
ket front for foil cartons in numerous 
industries. 

v 


BOX PLANT WILL BE BUILT TO 
CONNECT WITH OPERATIONS 
OF PORT ST. JOE PAPER CO. 

In collaboration with the St. Joe 
Paper Company, Port St. Joe, Florida, 
the Florida Fibre Box Company, of 
Sarasota, Florida, has announced plans 
for a large corrugated box factory. A 
later announcement reveals that the 
contract has been awarded to the Aus- 
tin Company, of Houston. 

W. T. Edwards, vice president of the 
St. Joe company, states that the new 
plant, which is an outgrowth of ex- 
periments aimed at developing new 
citrus and vegetable containers, will 
contain approximately 50,000 ft. of 
floor space. Total cost of the project 
has not been disclosed. It was stated, 
however, that it will be connected with 
the present paper machine room. 


v 


CELANESE CORP. IS GIVEN 
CHEM. ENGINEERING AWARD 
The winner of the Chemical Engi- 

neering Achievement Award for the 

year 1949 is the Celanese Corporation 
of America. A committee of more than 
fifty senior educators from leading col- 
leges and universities in 26 states voted 
the distinction to Celanese in recogni- 
tion of the company’s outstanding pro- 
gtam of post-war developments in the 
chemical, textile, and plastics indus- 

tries. Presentation will be made at a 

dinner at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel 

on December 1. 

The Award was founded by Mc- 
Graw-Hill Publishing Company in 
1933 for the purpose of recognizing 
meritorious group achievement and of 
calling attention to progressive com- 


panies that have encouraged broader 
participation of chemical engineers in 
affairs of the process industries. Cela- 
nese is the eighth corporation to be so 
honored. It has been given in recent 
years for such accomplishments as the 
harnessing of atomic energy and the 
development of synthetic rubber. 

Celanese Corporation was especially 
cited for its development in petroleum 
chemistry, as well as for its achieve- 
ments in the field of cellulose chemis- 
try. 

v 
>>» A STOCKPILE of baled paper 
burst into flame August 19 at the Rob- 
ert Gair Company of Canada, Toronto, 
Ontario, and destroyed 200 tons of 
paper, a beating shed, and storage 
space. Loss was unofficially estimated 
at $100,000. 
v 


CHAMPION WINS OSCAR 


For the second consecutive year, the 
annual report of The Champion Paper 
and Fibre Company, Hamilton, Ohio, 
was judged the best of the pulp and 

aper industry by «an independent 
ated of judges for Financial World. 
More than 4,500 corporation annual 
reports were submitted in this national 
survey (the ninth in the series), and 
these were judged in one hundred in- 
dustrial classifications for “best of in- 
dustry” awards. In the “pulp and paper 
industry” category, Kimberly-Clark 
Corporation, Neenah, Wisconsin, was 
runner-up for top honors, while Inter- 
national Paper Company, New York, 
took third place. 

The bronze “Oscar of Industry” 
trophy will be presented by Weston 
Smith, executive vice president of 
Financial World and originator of the 
annual report surveys, to Dwight J. 
Thomson, Champion's vice president 
of industrial and public relations, at the 
annual awards banquet in the Grand 
Ballroom of the Hotel Statler, New 
York, on October 31, 1949. More than 
1,000 business and financial executives 
from all over the country will attend. 
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Two Outstanding — 
‘New Installations 
on the Pacific Coast 


Two new Puseyjones Machines are now in operation we will gladly show you what's new in Puseyjones 
on the Pacific Coast—at the East Antioch mill of Fibre- Machines and what's on the boards for the future. 
board Products, Inc.; at the Tacoma mill of St. Regis 

Paper Company. New in design . . . new in outstanding THE PUSEY AND JONES CORPORATION 
features . . . new in high speed, large tonnage produc- Est. 1848. Builders of Papermaking Machinery 
tion. Whatever your papermaking problem may be, Wilmington 99, Delaware, U.S.A. 
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a . at Fibreboard Products, Inc. 

aon ‘ones Machine at Fibre Products, 1195 
Ew yer et new nie, Wire width is 156 inches. Capacity 

East Antioch, 


| tons of corrugated liner per day. 


: ST. REGIS 
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J views Oe i Puseyjones Fourdrinier Machine a; a ane " AS se 
ington mill of St. Regis Paper Company. Designed and con- - Re the al 
ced for top speed of 2100 F.P.M. making high-test multi-wall ‘ Ti he ees 
t Bag Paper. 4 
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ere’s Only l 
RESPONSIBILITY 


WHEN YOU TURN THE COMPLETE 
POWER PIPING JOB OVER TO P.P.&€E. 



























Simplify responsibility on your next power piping instal- 
lation—entrust the complete job to P.P.&E. These are a 
few of the advantages: 


@ Far less detail work for you. ANNEALING 
® Correct interpretation of blueprints. 


@ Efficient detailing of shopwork for best coordination 
with field requirements. 


@ Maximum amount of system prefabricated, stress- 
relieved, model tested, as well as tested under ideal 
shop conditions. 


@ Field erection supervised by specially-trained per- 
sonnel with a minimum of waste motion. 


All these responsibilities—and many others—are made 
into one... ours... when the complete high pressure 
piping contract is turned over to us. Consult our nearest 
representative for futher information. 


Ltsburgh Ooting ke 2 ERECTION = 


AND EQUIPMENT COMPANY [aeeee a ¢ 5s 
4 


10 Forty-Third Street — Pittsburgh, Penna. te y 
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Recent Views of Coosa River Newsprint Plant 





Front view of Coosa River Plant, Coosa Pines, Alabama. Paper mill building in foreground. Shipping platform at right 





Another view of the mill with that end of the paper mill building containing machine reom and pulp dryer room in the foreground 
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FLASH! 


As this issue is closing, an important 
press report (unconfirmed) states that 
General Lucius D. Clay, formerly com- 
mander of U. S. Armed Forces in 
Europe, has become president of Ecusta 
Paper Corporation, Pisgah Forest, 
North Carolina, as of October 1. 

Harry H. Straus, founder and presi- 
dent of the corporation, has become 
chairman of the woe 


v 


PLANS STILL UNDER WAY FOR 
DISSOLVING PULP MILL TO BE 
BUILT AT DUNCAN BAY, B. C. 


The Canadian Western Lumber 
Company, Vancouver, British Colum- 
bia, plans to go ahead with its pulp 
mill project at Duncan Bay, British 
Columbia, according to Robert Filberg, 
vice president of the company, in a 
recent talk before a service club meet- 
ing at Campbell River. The project is 
planned as a 300 ton per day dissolv- 
ing pulp mill, to cost approximately 
$35,000,000 to $40,000,000 (Cf P. I. 
and P, W., Jan., 1948, p. 1410). 

No date has been set for breaking 
ground, but the CWL contract with the 
British Columbia government for a 
forest management license on Van- 
couver Island expires December 31, 
1952, if actual construction has not 
begun then. 

v 


>>» THE OPENING of a new mul- 
tiwall bag sales office in New Orleans, 
Louisiana, was recently announced by 
the Union Bag & Paper Corporation, 
New York. Herman R. Ninesling, for- 
merly of the New York multiwall sales 
office, will represent the company in 
the states of Louisiana and Arkansas, 
and will make his headquarters in the 
New Orleans office. 





NEW DISSOLVING PULP MILL of the Columbia Cellulose Co., Ltd. 
being erected on Watson Island, B.C., progressing rapidly. Shown 
here is a general view of digester and pulp washing building. All 
steel construction is completed, and office building will be ready for 
occupancy within a few weeks (Cf. P.l. and P.W., Sept., 1949) 
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Rasik Acharya (R), is shown watching the operation of a model paper mill beater in the chem- 
ical laboratory at the Falls plant of Mando. R. J. Burrock, chief chemist, explains the equipment 


YOUNG STUDENT FROM INDIA 
SAYS HIS COUNTRY LACKS 
EXPERIENCE AND KNOW-HOW 

A student from India, who is study- 
ing chemical engineering at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, and who recently 
spent several days studying pulp and 
papermaking processes at the Inter- 
national Falls plant of the Minnesota 
and Ontario Paper Company, - has 
shown special interest in our modern 
research, in chemical laboratories, and 
in processes developed in this country 
for the utilization of by-products. 

Rasik Acharya is 28 years of age and 
is among 1,000 young technicians 
studying in the United States at the 
present time under the auspices of the 


Indian government. He says “India’s 
greatest shortcoming not only in paper- 
making, but in all major industries, is 
the lack of experience and technical 
know-how.” 

According to this young student, the 
foreign study program of the Indian 
nationalist government was established 
to fill a desperate need for engineers 
and technicians in a country that is ag- 
gressively striving for economic and 
social progress. 

v 


>> CONSTRUCTION OF facili- 
ties to produce bleached sulphite pulp 
have begun at the Bellingham, Wash- 
ington, plant of the Puget Sound Pulp 
& Timber Company. Estimated to cost 





Laying of a pipe line to bring ample water supply from nearby lakes 
created an engineering problem for the company in construction of 
its high alpha pulp plant on Watson Island. Note concrete base and 
heavy reinforcing arch at entrance to one of three tunnels through 
which the pipeline passes 
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In the Battle for Business 
Are These “BIG GUNS” On Your Side? 





DROP-OFFS ARE DONE AWAY WITH at the wet end of board machines when offs are too costly to tolerate. That's one reason why board mills all over the 
Bird Screens like these go on the job. With today’s high speed operation drop- continent are putting in Bird Screens. 


Big, modern Bird Screens are potent protection against loss of business due 
to lack of quality. With paper buyers casting critical eyes on the cleanness and 
uniformity of every sheet, this is no time to limp along with outworn or in- 


adequate screening equipment. 


Take a look at your Screens, now. If you have any doubt about their ability 


to do today’s job efficiently and economically, get in touch with us at once. 


BIRD MACHINE COMPANY, SOUTH WALPOLE, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Strathmore Advisory Council Meeting: Front Row—W. E. Porter, 
Schl Paper Corp., 


Cook-Vivian Co., Inc., Boston; Fred Schl 





New York City; Eric A. Rohrer, Swigart Paper Co., Chicago (chair- 
man of Advisory Council); George E. Williamson, president of 
Strathmore Paper Co.; Guin C. Olson, Nackie Paper Co., Milwaukee; 
A. H. Martins, Alco Paper Co. Inc., New Orleans; G. E. Caskie, Jr., 
. » Back Row—Harry E. Riggs, 


Caskie Paper Co., Lynchburg, Va. . 


$1,250,000, the project is scheduled 
for completion by mid-1950. The com- 
pany today makes only unbleached 
sulphite pulp, for which demand and 
price has contracted sharply in recent 
months. 

v 


STRATHMORE PAPER CO.'S 
ADVISORY COUNCIL MEETS 

WITH MANAGEMENT GROUP 

Members of the Strathmore Advisory 
Council met on September 15-16 with 
members of the Management Group 
of the Strathmore Paper Company at 
Strathmore Community Building in 
Woronoco, Massachusetts, for business 
meetings. 

The Advisory Council is composed 
of 12 members representing the 140 
distributors of Strathmore papers 
throughout the country, together with 
the immediate past chairman of the 
Advisory Council. These members are 
elected from among the Strathmore 
merchants in the north, central, north- 
east, central Atlantic, southeast, south 
central, and Pacific coast sections of the 
country. 

The objectives of the Advisory Coun- 
cil, which was established in 1932, are 
to exchange information, discuss prob- 
lems of mutual interest and to cultivate 
the friendly relations and mutual con- 
fidence which exists between the mill 
and its distributors. 

The group was welcomed on the 
morning of the first day by George E. 
Williamson, company president, fol- 
lowed with addresses given by Strath- 
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more executives and department heads 
on sales, manufacturing, product devel- 
opment, service, advertising and sales 
promotion, and a talk on the company’s 
reputation, both nationally and inter- 
nationally, given by Abbott Kimball, 
president of the Abbott Kimball Com- 
pany, New York City, advertising coun- 
sel for Strathmore. 

At noon of the first day, the com- 
pany gave a clambake for the group at 
Strathmore Park, followed by sports 
and entertainment. 

The program of the second day fore- 
noon included talks on inspection, 
quality and research given by Strath- 
more executives, as well as ore on en- 
velopes and converting by J. A. Chad- 
bourne, president of Old Colony Enve- 
lope Company, Strathmore’s official 
converter. This was followed by open 
discussion. 

The afternoon of the second day was 
devoted to golf for the men and sight- 
seeing trips for the ladies. 

v 
PULP AND PAPER COURSE 
IS AGAIN OFFERED BY 
BROOKLYN POLYTECHNIC 


An up-to-date course in pulp and 
paper vem is being odes this 
fall by the Graduate School of the Poly- 
technic Institute of Brooklyn, Borough 
Hall, Brooklyn, New York. Graduate 
chemical engineers and others with an 
equivalent background will be eligible 
for the course to be given on Friday 
evenings from 8 to 10, continuing 
through the fall and spring semesters. 


vice president in charge of sales, Strathmore Paper Co.; O. W. 
Mielke, Blake, Moffitt & Towne, San Francisco; T. H. B. Smythe, L. N. 
Smythe Co., Philadelphia; Robert Schmidt, Miller & Wright Paper 
Co., New York City; James D. Bligh, Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co., 
Washington; W. N. Stetson, Jr., Storrs & Bement Co., Boston; Jack 
Green, Carpenter Paper Co., Omaha; H. J. Foulds, The Alling & 
Cory Company, Rochester 


The first lecture was given on Sept. 23. 

Professor Robert S. Aries and Dr. 
Arthur Pollak, a consultant in this field, 
and for many years the director of the 
development department of the West 
Virginia Pulp and Paper Company, will 
be the lecturers. 

A course on Printing Ink Technology 
will be given on the same evenings 
from 6 to 8 by Dr. Everett Carman, 
consultant and formerly with the Inter- 
chemical Corporation, New York. 


v 


PRODUCTION RECORDS 
ESTABLISHED BY GREAT 
LAKES PAPER COMPANY 


A world’s record for production from 
one paper machine and a mill record 
for output from two machines was es- 
tablished August 25 by the Great Lakes 
Paper Company Limited plant, Fort 
William, Ontario, Canada. 

In a 24-hour period two machines at 
the plant turned out 593,067 Ib of 
newsprint to top the previous mark of 
496,535 lb established August 10. The 
No. 2 machine, the larger of the two at 
the plant, topped its pean world 
mark with 268,053 lb of newsprint in a 
24-hour run. The previous one-day 
mark was 262,822. 


v 


>>> APPOINTMENT OF T. Ras- 
mussen & Company, Ltd., 14 St. Paul’s 
Churchyard, London, as exclusive sales 
representative for the British Isles and 
Europe to sell any kraft liner manufac- 
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CONVEYORS.... 


The only way to get maximum results 
out of a Hydrapulper is to keep it going 
full blast—and that means a suitable 
conveyor ahead of it. Conveyor-feeding 



















POS Eh 





means more even stock-delivery, faster 
stock-delivery, greater tonnage ex- 
j tracted or dumped. 9Shartle builds con- 
veyors, witness the shop view of one 
here shown. Shartle would be glad to 
figure with you on any type you may 
require. Write for Bulletin 96-S. 


SHARTLE BROS. MACHINE COMPANY, Middletown, Ohio 


DILTS MACHINE WORKS, FULTON, NEW YORK 
Divisions of THE BLACK-CLAWSON COMPANY, HAMILTON, OHIO 





Western Sales Office: Mayer Building, Portland, Oregon a 
Associate: Alexander Fleck Limited, Ottawa, Ontorio, Conade e 
Subsidiary: B-C international, itd., 16 Catherine Place, Victoria, London $.W.1, England PROOUCT OF DATS 
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tured by the Southern Paperboard Cor- 
poration, has been announced by Robert 
Gair Company, Inc., New York. 


v 


NEW WAREHOUSE IS UNDER 
CONSTRUCTION AT NEENAH 
PLANT OF KIMBERLY-CLARK 

A new, six-story warehouse is well 
under way at Kimberly-Clark Corpo- 
ration’s Lakeview mill in Neenah, Wis- 
consin. The work is scheduled for com- 
pletion late this year. Built by F. H. 
McGraw and Company, the structure 
is of latest design; it is built of rein- 
forced concrete, with 262,500 sq ft of 
floor area. The building will be used 
to store creped wadding. 

There are no windows in this new 
warehouse—air circulation will be pro- 
vided artificially and certain sections 
will be air conditioned. The building 
was designed by Kimberly-Clark’s en- 
gineering staff. It is 220 ft long by 
147 ft wide. 

An enclosed train shed which runs 
the length of the building will facili- 
tate all-weather loading and unloading 
of materials. 

7 


>>» NEW OFFICES and warehouse 
of the Sensenbrenner Paper Company, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, are located at 
126 North Jefferson Street. 
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Use Anthrafilt’ 


To Solve 
Your Filter Problems 


1, Increase your filter plant output 
without increasing the size of your 
Present plant. 


2. ANTHRAFILT, the hard coal fil- 
ter medium will increase rates and 
lengths of filter runs. 


3. Weighing only about one half 
as much per cubic foot as other types 
of filer media ANTHRAFILT back- 
washes at lower rates. 
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4. Being essentially a carbon you ° 
can filter sanitary supplies, hot or # 
cold process water or acid and alka- S 
line solutions. ’ 
Many paper mills in all sections of 
the country now use ANTHRAFILT ¢ 
exclusively. Why not write us today 
for full details, test samples, recom- 4 
mendations and quotations? 
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PALMER FILTER EQUIP- 
MENT COMPANY 


822 East 8th St., P. O. Box 1655 
Erie, Pennsylvania 


Representing 
ANTHRACITE EQUIPMENT 
CORPORATION 


Anthracite Institute Bldg. 
Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania 
*Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Patent Off. 
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Corner of warehouse 
under construction 
at Kimberly-Clark's 
Lakeview mill in 
Neenah, Wis. Build- 
ing is on shore of 
Neenah's Little Lake 
Butte de Mort 


>>» OPERATIONS at the Oswego, 
New York, plant of the Diamond 
Match Company, which has been idle 
for more than two months, were re- 
sumed September 6. Inventories of 
finished matches were excessively high 
when the factory, employing about 300 
people, was shut down June 27. Sales 
now have reduced these inventories to a 
point where normal production is indi- 
cated. 
. 


>>P A DELEGATION from Port- 
land, Oregon, Chamber of Commerce, 
toured the plant of Crown-Willamette 
Paper Company in Camas, Washing- 
ton, on September 22. George Char- 
ters, assistant resident manager, told 
the visitors that 40 per cent of the pulp 
manufactured there is made wa 
Douglas fir wood waste. 


v 


POTSDAM PAPER MILLS PLANT 
BEING DISMANTLED BY OWNER 


Following the disposal of all unen- 
cumbered assets at a bankruptcy sale, 
the Potsdam Paper Mills plant at Pots- 
dam, New York, is now being dis- 
mantled by the Reading Corrugated 
Container Company, the present owner. 
(Cf. P.I. and P.W., June, 1949, page 
324.) Following the sale, the Potsdam 
Paper Mills, Inc., gave up the mill and 
the Reading Company took posession 
of the structure and remaining ma- 
chinery. 

All machinery will be trucked to 
Reading, Pennsylvania. The owner 
terms the plant a ‘marginal mill’ and 
at this time feels it would not be profit- 
able to operate it. No decision has been 
made as to disposal of the building. 





K-C ESTABLISHES NEW 

SCHOLARSHIP AT NOTRE 

DAME—RENEWS OTHERS 

A graduate fellowship in economics 
for the school year 1949-50 has been 
established at the University of Notre 
Dame by Kimberly-Clark Corporation. 
This action broadens the base for the 
corporation’s program instituted in 
1946, hitherto held to graduate studies 
on subjects of interest primarily to the 
pulp and paper industry. 

Kimberly-Clark recently renewed 
grants for research fellowships at MIT, 
University of Michigan, University of 
Wisconsin, and established a new one 
at Purdue, in the fields of chemical en- 
gineering, organic themistry, physics, 
and forestry. Specific subjects of study 
and student beneficiaries are selected 
by the school concerned. 

Contact for the new fellowship in 
economics will be maintained by W. H. 
Clifford, vice president in charge of 
finance. Although K-C maintains such 
liaison and is generally familiar with 
the work being accomplished, it has no 
special claim on results and findings, 
which are published and made gener- 
ally available as the school may deter- 
mine. 

v 
>>» SCHOLARSHIPS for the sons 
of staff members of Portals, Limited, 
famous British papermakers, have been 
established at the University of New 
Brunswick at Fredericton, New Bruns- 
wick. Three winners have been an- 
nounced and already have entered the 
university. The Portals have been pa- 
permakers since 1719 and have manu- 
factured banknotes for the Bank of 
England since 1724. 
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EAT from the shaft of the boiler feed pump shown 

above kept a conventional grease in plenty of 
trouble. The severe conditions caused the grease to oxidize and 
gum up on the pump’s ball bearings. Consequently, the bear- 
ings overheated. Grease had to be applied every few hours. The 
pump had to be shut down frequently so that the bearings could 
be cleaned. 


Officials of this plant put their problem to a Standard Oil 
Lubrication Engineer. The Engineer recommended Stanolith 
Grease No. 57, a lithium-soap product with the unique ability to 
withstand both heat and water. 


On the bearings, Stanolith stood up under the high temper- 
atures. It would also resist any water washing should leaks 
develop. Over-heating troubles were stopped. Downtime was 
eliminated. Instead of the previous daily greasings, only one 
application of Stanolith was required each week—an impor- 
tant saving of both lubricant and labor. 


Lubrication problems caused by heat, water, or low tempera- 


tures in your plant can be solved by this one lubricant: Stanolith 
Grease. Through its remarkable versatility, you can avoid the 
cost and trouble of stocking and using a variety of special greases. 
A Standard Oil Lubrication Engineer will help you make these 
savings. 

Write Standard Oil Company (Indiana), 910 South Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago 80, Illinois. 


PROBLEM SOLVED BY... 


Stanolith 
Grease 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY (INDIANA) GaLUD 








LODDING 
HYDRAULIC 
OSCILLATING 
SYSTEM— 


universally applicable— 
oscillates any doctor on 
any roll. Space con- 


sideration no problem 


since oscillator occupies 


no more space than 
the doctor journal itself. 
One hydraulic line from 
each doctor to a master 
unit which can be lo- 
cated anywhere. One 
master unit can be used 
to oscillate as many 


as eight doctors. 





Note small space requirement. 























The Lodding system offers low 
initial cost, low installation 
cost, low maintenance cost. 
This, plus the fact that it will 
fit anywhere a doctor will fit, 
including a great many places 
where oscillation has long 
been thought impossible, 
makes the Lodding Hydraulic 
Oscillating System the com- 
plete answer to the doctor 
oscillating problem. 








Master unit serving all doctors oscillated. 


No valves—no circulating system. 


Lodding Engineering Corporation, Worcester, Mass. 


Represented by W. E. Greene Corporation, 
Woolworth Building, New York. 
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Actuating cylinder journal of doctor. 
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Pacific Coast Ils TAPPI Host 


TAPPI holds fall meeting at 
the Multnomah Hotel, Port- ~ 
land, Oregon, September 12- 
15. This is the third national 
TAPPI meeting to be held on 
the Pacific coast. Others were 
at Portland in 1934 and Seattle 
in 1940. About 800 registrants 
at the Portland meeting came 
from all parts of the United 
States and Canada, and a num- 
ber of foreign countries. 


>>» THOSE WHO ATTENDED 
the TAPPI meeting in Portland found 
the technical program itself a sufficient 
reward, but something was added to 
this meeting—the extra curricular ac- 
tivities such as the Weyerhaeuser spon- 
sored woods trip and the Sun Valley 
stopover, were events that made this 
gathering stand out above the usual 
TAPPI meeting. With nary a hitch nor 
a sour note, the success of the whole 
program, from the time the special train 
left Chicago to the final banquet and 
party at the end of the convention, is a 
tribute to the good work and careful 
planning of the arrangement commit- 
tees headed by A. G. Natwick and R. 
J. LeRoux. For more than a hundred 
who took the special train, the social 
side of the program started when the 
train left Chicago on September 8. 
From all parts of the East and South, 
TAPPI members converged at Chicago 
where the special Union Pacific train 
had been made ready for them. 

High spot of the trip west was the 
stopover at Sun Valley. Most everyone 
agreed that the ski-lift ride to the top 
of Baldy Mountain gave them the thrill 
of a lifetime. With such varied amuse: 
ments as ice skating, swimming, bowl- 
ing, tennis, golf, and hiking, the 
TAPPI visitors did not want for things 
to do. Climaxing the day's activities 
was a barbecue party and outdoor 
dancing. 

During the course of the first day, 
Walt Salmonson and Herb Beck of the 
Registration Committee spent their 
time registering the delegates. They, 
along with H. A. DesMarais, chairman 
of the Reception Committee, joined the 
party at Sun Valley in the morning and 
were responsible in a large measure for 
the efficient handling of all details. Un- 
doubtedly, the care and planning by 
the different committees were the rea- 
sons the whole TAPPI program was 
carried off so smoothly. - 

On Sunday, the scenic ride along the 
Columbia River was interrupted so the 
group could visit Bonneville Dam. 





High climber, Haroid Johnson, demonstrates tree topping 





Weyerhaeuser logging camp visited by some 200 Tappimen 
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A. E. Bachmann A. G. Natwick 








TAPP! president Co-Chairmen of TAPPI fall meeting 


R. G. Westad, New York, and Hallstein 
Stolyen, Norway, Borregaard Company 





Shibley Award presentation; A. E. Bachmann, W. F. Holzer, Everett Reichman, Vance Reynolds 


(Shibley Award winner) and James Dykstra 





Weyerhaeuser hosts for woods trip—Howard Morgan, Harry Morgan, Clyde Corman 
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Program Chairman 





Harold Murdock 


back from Japan 


Most interesting part of this side trip 
was the fish ladder. Many of the visi- 
tors had their first closeup view of 
salmon in action. 


Contrary to custom, field trips and 
mill visits were held the first two days 
of the convention, preceding the techni- 
cal sessions. The first day of the meet- 
ing, the Weyerhaeuser Timber Com- 
pany took a group of nearly 250 
Tappimen on a tour through one of 
its tree farms to acquaint the visitors 
with forest practices and policies that 
provide a perpetual source of raw ma- 
terial to its mills. Highlight of the tour, 
arranged by Howard W. Morgan, man- 
ager of the Weyerhaeuser Pulp Divi- 
sion, and Harry Morgan, manager of 
the Lumber Division, was the demon- 
stration of high climbing and tree 
topping, as well as other modern log- 
ging techniques. Most interesting, of 
course, was the tree topping exhibition 
in which two Weyerhaeuser loggers 
showed the skill that recently won for 
one of them, Harold Johnson, the 
world championship. Other demon- 
strations included falling trees with 
power saws, arch cat skidding and log 
loading operations. 

Following a day in the woods, the 
TAPPI members spent an equally 
strenuous day visiting pulp and paper 
mills in the lower Columbia River 
area. Most of the mills in this area 
held open house for visitors. Special 
trips, however, were arranged by the 
Longview Fibre Company and Weyer- 
haeuser Timber Company at Longview ; 
Crown Zellerbach Corporation at 
Camas; Publishers Paper Company at 
Oregon City; and Crown Zellerbach 
Corporation at West Linn. Of special 
interest to many was the new magnesia 
base sulphite mill at Weyerhaeuser. 
This mill has been,in operation for 
about a year and a progress report on 
its Operation was given at one of the 
technical sessions by Ray Baker, mana- 
ger of pulp operations at this plant. 


After two days in the field—some 
played golf—most of those who made 
the trek to Portland were ready to 
settle down for a couple of days par- 
ticipation in the serious technical and 
business program which characterizes 
every TAPPI meeting. Technical pro- 
gtam chairman was W. F. Holzer, 
Crown Zellerbach Corporation. Details 
of the program appeared in THE PAPER 
INDUSTRY AND PAPER WORLD, August 
1949, pages 586-7-8. 

Nearly forty papers were presented 
at the various technical sessions cover- 
ing subjects of engineering, funda- 
mental research, wood studies, sulphite 
pulping, alkaline pulping, and paper- 
making. 

Just as significant, however, were the 
general sessions and luncheons which 
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Sun Valley swimming pool Ready for action: A. M. Ream, John Taking it easy: Martin Downs, J. P. 
attracts TAPP! visitors Spaulding and Henry Ehrisman Gearhauser and J. C. Hair 





Baldy Mountain lookout; L. V. Forman, Mr. & Sun Valley's general store; J. M. Kahn, S. |. Mountain climbers: Henry Vranian, W. K. 
Mrs. R. A. Huseby, Mrs. & Mr. F. E. Hutton, Aronovsky, R. O.'Donoghue, Mrs. & Mr. Metcalfe, Ward Pitkin, A. N. Meyers and 
J. D. Stevens, and R. G. Macdonald Clyde Faulkender S. W. Fletcher 


Logging: P. H. Lathrop adjusts camera H. R. Heuer and Fred Goodwill Harold Bialkowsky and D. G. Moon 
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R. Goodwillie, J. Harrison, J. Goodwillie 





E. O. Ericsson, W. C. Marshall, F. Armbruster 





Watching log loading operations: 
J. W. Hemphill, C. W. Converse, W. W. 
King, and Ward Pitkin 
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A. E. Bachmann, W. Holzer, S. J. Robinson 








Mill visit; T. R. Zegree, Harold Wall, D. L. 
J. M. Shedd, H. 


Shinn, Neil Robertson, 
Vranian and J. L. Hayes 





featured such speakers as Lawson Tur- 
cotte, president of Puget Sound Pulp & 
Timber Company; Harold S. Foley, 
president of the Powell River Paper 
Company, Ltd.; Alexander R. Heron, 
vice president of Crown Zellerbach 
Corporation; Harold R. Murdock, for- 
merly chief, Pulp and Paper Branch, 
National Resources Section, GHQ, 
Tokyo, Japan; and E. W. Tinker, sec- 
retary of APPA. 


At the opening session, Mr. Turcotte 
spoke on the status of the Pacific coast 
pulp and paper industry. He outlined 
many of the technical developments 
made by the industry in recent years 
and was optimistic in his appraisal of 
the future. 

According to Mr. Foley, one way to 
meet the challenge to our free enter- 
prise system is to improve manufac- 
turing operations. He went on to say 
that it is unprofitable to produce and 
sell low quality products. Free enter- 
prise, he said, thrives pa neg and 
without low costs, profit suffers. With- 
out profit, free enterprise would soon 


disappear. 


Another speaker to strike out for 
free enterprise was Alexander Heron 
who spoke at Thursday's luncheon. He 
pointed out that management has a 
responsibility to provide jobs for those 
who wish to work. If management 
doesn't accept this responsibility, he 
asserted, government is ready and will- 
ing to take over. 


Harold R. Murdock described the 
problems facing the Japanese paper in- 
dustry. Called to Japan in 1946 to assist 
MacArthur in the recovery of the pulp 
and paper industry, he recalled that 
little research was done but that the 
Japanese kept up with competition be- 
cause of their ability to copy foreign 
methods and proceSses. He indicated 
that the iron grip Oji Paper Manufac- 
turing Company had on the industry 
(Cf. International Review, this issue) 
caused a great deal of backwardness 
and since it was broken up, together 
with other reforms, paper production 
of 1949 has been upped to twice that 
of the 1945 output. 


One of the outstanding events at 
the opening session was the presenta- 
tion of the Shibley Awasd. This award 
is a memorial to the late Kenneth Shib- 
ley, prominent northwest chemical en- 
gineer, and is offered yearly by the 
Pacific Section of TAPPI for the best 
research paper prepared by the younger 
technical men in the pulp and paper 
industry of that area. This year’s win- 
net of the $50 prize was Vance L. Rey- 
nolds of Puget Sound Pulp & Tim- 
ber Company, Bellingham, Washing- 
ton, whose paper, “Separation of Dirt 
From Unbleached Pulp by Centri- 
fugal-Type Classifiers,” was given at 
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One dates back to T'sai Lun, the world's second papermaker. (The first was 
Vespa maculata, the hornet, or papermaking wasp.) The other is KVP’s model 


new mill at Espanola, Ontario - the last word in sulphate pulp mill construction. 


@D often called The World’s Model Paper Mill, is the 


parent organization of the following plants, specializing in 


FOOD PROTECTION and HOUSEHOLD PAPERS 


Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Co. 


Devon, Pennsylvania 


Appleford Paper Products Limited 
Hamilton, Ontario - 
Harvey Paper Products Co. 


Montreal, Quebec 
Sturgis, Michigan 


KVP Company Limited 
Espanola, Ontario 
KVP Company of Texas 


Houston, Texas 








KALAMAZOO VEGETABLE PARCHMENT COMPANY 
PARCHMENT 


a 
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R. G. Mispley and E. C. Sherman 


a later session. Other contestants were 
Everett Reichman, Simpson Logging 
Company, Shelton, Washington ; James 
Dykstra, Publishers Paper Company, 
Oregon City, Oregon; and Robert S. 
Towne, Fibreboard Products, Inc., Port 
Angelus, Washington. W. R. Barber 
discussed the background and purpose 
of the Shibley Award and the presen- 
tation was made by A. E. Bachman, 
president of TAPPI. 

International interest in the TAPPI 
meeting was apparent from the pres- 
ence of pulp and paper men from a 
number of foreign countries such as 
Japan; Mexico; Tasmania, Australia; 
and Scandinavian countries. Among 
these visitors were A. Ray Sloman, re- 
search manager, and J. Cornelius, pro- 
duction superintendent of Associated 
Pulp & Paper Mills, Ltd., Tasmania. 
This mill, some 200 miles south of 
Melbourne, makes paper from Eucalyp- 
tus trees. (Cf. THE PAPER INDUSTRY 
AND PAPER WORLD, June 1949, pages 
343-345.) Prior to arriving in this 
country a few months ago, the two 
Tasmanians spent some time visiting 
mills in Finland and Sweden. They 
have been visiting mills in United 
States and Canada for the past several 
months. 

Another foreign visitor was Hall- 
stein Stolyen, mill manager for the 
Borregaard Company, Sarpsborg, Nor- 
way. Accompanied by his San Francisco 
born wife, he is on a three-month tour 
of pulp and paper mills in this country. 
Mr. Stolyen is investigating American 
equipment and methods which might 
be incorporated in Norwegian mills 
now being rebuilt. 

Just as important, but not quite so 
strenuous as the men’s activities, was 
the program arranged for some 200 
ladies who registered with their hus- 
bands at the conference. Starting with 
a tea that honored wives of the Na- 
tional TAPPI officers, the program in- 
cluded a golf tournament, card party 
with prizes, and a trip to Timberline 
Lodge on Mt. Hood. Highspot of the 
ladies’ program was a fashion show put 
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on by Charles F. Berg Company in 
Portland. 

Final event of the conference was the 
banquet, floor show and informal dance 
held at the Multnomah Hotel. 

Responsible for the arrangements 
that made this meeting so successful 
were the chairmen of various TAPPI 
committees, as follows: 

General Co-Chairmen—A. G. Natwick, 
Crown Zellerbach Corp., R. J. LeRoux, Weyer- 
haeuser Timber Co. 

Technical Program—W. F. Holzer, Crown 
Zellerbach Corp. 


Publicity—Z. A. Wise, Griffith Rubber Co. 
Travel—R. W. Wertheimer, Longview Fibre 


Co. 

Woods Trip—H. W. Morgan, Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Co. 

Entertainment—Ray Smythe, Rice Barton Corp. 

Registration, Housing, Food—M. J. MaGuire, 
Hercules Powder Co., B. E. Natwick, Appleton 
Wire Works, Inc. 

Finance—R. M. True, General Dyestuffs Corp. 

Mill Visits—Gus Ostenson, Crown Zellerbach 
Corp. 

Reception—H. A. DesMarais, General Dye- 
stuffs Corp. 

Local Transportation—J. M. Fulton, Pacific 
Coast Supply Co. 


v 


FIRST MEETING OF SEASON 
FOR MICH. SUPERINTENDENTS 


Opening the 1949-50 season, ap- 
proximately 60 members and guests 
attended the first monthly dinner meet- 
ing of the Michigan Division of The 
American Pulp and Paper Mill Super- 
intendents Association, held Septem- 
ber 15 at Hotel Harris, Kalamazoo, 
Michigan. William F. Hathaway, Kala- 
mazoo Vegetable Parchment Company, 
and chairman of the Division, presided. 

The speaker of the evening was 
James S. Thornton, of Downingtown 
Manufacturing Company, Downing- 
town, Pennsylvania, whose subject was 
Fourdrinier Auxiliaries. Following the 
address, there was a question and an- 
swer period with open discussion. Mr. 
Thornton made use of lantern slides 
to illustrate his talk. 

During the evening, Herbert Johns- 
ton, Allied Paper Mills, was presented 


. with a framed certificate as a token of 


appreciation of the Division for the 
job he did last year as its chairman. 
The presentation was made by Glen 


C. T. Beals and G. W. Hough 








Sutton, Sutherland Paper Company, 
third vice president of the national 
organization. 

Present at the meeting were Charles 
Reese, national Association president, 
and Harry E. Weston, associate secre- 
tary-treasurer of the parent Association. 
Both spoke informally, commenting on 
activities and aims of the Association. 


v 


OFFICERS FOR 1949-50 
ELECTED BY MIAMI DIV. 
SUPERINTENDENTS ASS'N 


At the annual fall meeting of the 
Miami Valley Division of The Ameri- 
can Pulp and Paper Mill Superintend- 
ents Association new officers for 1949- 
50 were elected as follows: 

Chairman—Kon Matchuk, Maxwell 
Paper Co., Franklin, Ohio. 

Ist Vice Chairman—John Burdsall, 
Crystal Tissue Co., Middletown, Ohio. 

2nd Vice Chairman—Edward Bind- 
ley, Cheney Pulp & Paper Co., Frank- 
lin, Ohio. 

Secretary-T reasurer—Charles Moore, 
Maxwell Paper Co.,,.Franklin, Ohio. 

An important feature of the meeting 
was the presentation of an Association 
life membership to Robert Engelhardt. 
The presentation was made by Harold 
C. Leighton, Beckett Paper Co., out- 
going chairman of the Division. 

Highlighting the meeting was a 
short address by the Association's na- 
tional president, Charles Reese, who 
spoke on some of the immediate plans 
and aims in the Association program. 

About 142 members and guests at- 
tended the meeting which was held 
September 16 at Hamilton, Ohio. 


v 


>>> A FILM TITLED, “Modern 
Pulp Wood Mechanization,” will be 
shown by Walter Glass of F. C. Huyck 
& Sons as an extra feature of the South- 
ern Division convention of the Superin- 
tendents Association to be held in Mon- 
roe, Louisiana, October 24-26. The 
film features the woods operations of 
the International Paper Company at 
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Taper-hardened Case-hardened 
Tooth Section Tooth Section 


Note how the exclusive Westinghouse 
“Taper-hardening” process gives BPT Gear 
Steel Gears high surface hardness . . . 
necessary for long wear . . . PLUS gradu- 
ated hardness toward the root of the tooth 
... necessary for toughness. 
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you can 6 SURE.. t¢ 175 


Westinghouse 


for Slow-speed Drives 





You get maximum performance from slow-speed drives 
when you use Westinghouse Speed Reducers. High 
operating efficiency and long service life are assured 
by important p/us features inherent in Westinghouse 
design and construction. In addition, you are able to 
take advantage of Westinghouse undivided responsi- 
bility . . . a single source of responsibility for speed 
reducers, and motors, couplings and bedplates. West- 
inghouse extra values include: 

@ Taper-hardened BPT Gear Steel Gears, single-helical 
design . . . for maximum load-carrying capacity, quiet 
operation. 

® Simple, positive lubrication—2-compartment oil 
reservoir. 

@ Rugged case of split construction, for easy accessibility. 

@ Tapered roller bearings—minimum friction loss. 

@ Nationwide service organization—competent help where 

and when you need it. 


Call your nearby Westinghouse representative for 
further data, or write for Bulletin DB-3700-SR, 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation, Dept. 710, P.O. 
Box 868, Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania. J-07283 


Fie. 
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Modern 
Handling System 


Reduces 


MACHINE 
DOWNTIME 


@ To minimize downtime on 
a milling machine, finished flat 
stock had to be lifted out of the 
way quickly and easily. The cus- 
tomer, a prominent steel company, 
called in a Reading Engineer. A 
custom-built Hoist and Crane, with 
an extra long lift and push button 
control of all motions, was engi- 
neered and installed. Now han- 
dling of finished stock is no 
longer a “time-waster.” 


This method of engineering spe- 
cial handling systems, at no extra 
engineering cost, is standard prac- 
tice with Reading. For full details 
on how you can use it to reduce 
handling costs and modernize 
operations, call in a Reading 
Engineer. There is no obligation. 





READING CHAIN & BLOCK CORPORATION 
2113 ADAMS ST., READING, PA. 


Chain Hoists © Electric Hoists 
Overhead Traveling Cranes 


READING 
HOISTS 
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Georgetown, South Carolina. It shows 
barges being loaded at the Wilmington, 
North Carolina, dock with Gantry 
cranes, and details of equipment used 
to load and unload trucks and pick up 
loose wood in the yard. Land manage- 
ment and fire demonstrations are also 
featured. The film is in color, and is 
2,000 ft in length. 
Vv 


AWARDS ANNOUNCED IN 
GIMMICK CONTEST HELD BY 
SUPERINTENDENTS ASS'N 


Winners in the Gimmick Contest of 
The American Pulp and Paper Mill 
Superintendents Association, Inc., 
which contest ended with the Associa- 
tion’s convention in Atlantic City this 
year, have been announced by Ray- 
mond F. Bennett, chairman of the 
judges committee. 

The following awards were made: 

First prize went to Franklin J. Reilly, 
831 North LaSalle St., Chicago, for 
his entry describing a vacuum slice for 
a cylinder board machine. 

Second prize was awarded to Carl L. 
Hackbarth, Hacienda Paramongo, Supe, 
Peru, for his entry describing a wire 
or felt warning signal. 

No third prize was awarded since, 
in the opinion of the judges, the other 
material submitted for consideration 
did not warrant such action. 

In addition to Mr. Bennett, the com- 
mittee of judges was composed of Wm. 
H. Brydges, Lynchburg, Virginia; and 
Raymond L. Barton, Michigan Paper 
Company, of Plainwell, Michigan. 
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LARGE ATTENDANCE MARKS 

OPENING OF FALL SEASON 

FOR N.Y.-CAN. SUPTS. 

Approximately 350 — attended 
the formal opening of the annual fall 
meeting of the New York-Canadian 
Division of the American Pulp and Pa- 
per Superintendents Association at the 
Hotel Champlain, Bluff Point, New 
York, on September 9. Representatives 
numbered about 150, many of them 
with plants all over the world. The 
New York-Canadian Division includes 
New York State, the Province of On- 
tario, and a portion of the Province of 
Quebec. 

Donald R. Dick, production mana- 
ger of the Howard Smith Paper Mills, 
Ltd., Cornwall, Ontario, was elected 
chairman of the division for the com- 
ing year. 

National officers attending the meet- 
ing included President Charles Reese, 
whose home is in Port Edward, Wis- 
consin; Trustee William Brydges of 
Pig Island, Virginia; and National Sec- 
retary George Craigie of New York 
City. Furthest-traveled superintendent 





attending the conference was Robert 
Engelhardt, who was accompanied by 
his wife from their home in Guatemala. 
Engelhardt was formerly chairman of 
the New York-Canadian Division. He 
said that the meeting gave him an op- 
portunity to ‘‘renew old acquaintances.” 

Between sessions of the conference, 
visits were made to the Diamond Match 
Company and Imperial Paper and Col- 
or Corporation plants at Plattsburgh, 
New York, and to the J. & J. Rogers 
Company at Au Sable Forks, New 
York, and the New York & Pennsyl- 
vania Company, Inc., at Willsboro, 


New York. 
Vv 


>>> A NEW POLICY of “open 
door meetings” has been adopted by 
the Association of Consulting Chem- 
ists and Chemical Engineers, Inc. Rep- 
resentatives of industry and nonmem- 
ber professional men will be welcome 
at the 22nd annual dinner meeting, Oc- 
tober 25, 1949, 5:00 P.M., at the Shel- 
burne Hotel, New York City. The 
guest speaker will be Robert A. Whit- 
ney, president of the National Federa- 
tion of Sales Executives, New York, on 
“Better Selling—The Catalyst of Our 
Economy.” Check for $6.50 to the or- 
der of the Association must be remitted 
with reservation and full name and ad- 
dress, including company affiliation. 


v 


COMING EVENTS 

Oct. 24-26—Southern Div. Superintend- 
ents Association, Fall Meeting, Frances 
Hotel, Monroe, La. 

Oct. 24-28—Annual Safety Congress and 
Exposition, National Safety Congress, Chi- 
cago. 

Oct. 31-Nov. 3—TAPPI, Engineering 
Conference, Statler Hotel, Boston, Mass. 

Nov. 1-5—Pacific Chemical Exposition, 
California Section, American Chemical So- 
ciety, Civic Auditorium, San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia. 

Nov. 28-Dec. 3—22nd Exposition of 
Chemical Industries, Grand Central Palace, 
New York City. 

1950 





Jan. 16-19—First Plant Maintenance 
Show, Auditorium, Cleveland, O. 

Feb. 19-24—Paper Week. Annual meeting 
of the American Paper and Pulp Association 
and paper groups, at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, New York City. 


STATED MEETINGS 

Chicago section of TAPPI meets the third 
Monday of each month at the Chicago Bar 
Association, Chicago, Ill. First meeting of 
the season will be held on Sept. 19. 

A group of TAPPI members and friends 
in Cleveland will sponsor a series of dinner 
meetings to be held on the first Friday of 
each month during the coming winter. The 
name tentatively chosen for this group is 
Lake Erie Papermakers and Converters Asso- 
ciation. First meeting on Oct. 7 will be held 
at Hickory Grill, 929 Chester Ave., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 
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“PW Pump Delivers 


$% Bone Dry Pulp! 


Casing with choice of six 
nozzle arrangements. 
Suction wearing plate 
see and warped type vane 
we impeller with choice of 
; e. materials. 

ed Casing back cover with 
integral stuffing box. 
Asbestos packing pre- 
vents excessive wear. 
Extra heavy-duty sheft 
handles high « - 


pe, Tal ane’ % “7p 





pulp. PY 
Hard alloy shaft sleeve 
fastened to shaft to per- 


Synthetic rubber outer 
bearing seals fit tight— 
act as slingers. Inner 
bearing seals inside each 
nut effectively seal lu- 
bricant. 


mit lengthwise expansion. 





































- TEAMED WITH HI-DENSITY FEEDER FOR HEAVY-DUTY STOCK PUMPING 


@ Iron, Ni-Resist and Stainless 
Steel parts carried in stock for 
quick shipment. 


@ Heavy-duty construction — 
Oversize shaft. 


@ Variable discharge nozzle 
arrangements. 


HE “Pw"—"“HI-DENSITY FEEDER” 

TEAM was developed specifically for 
heavy-duty requirements of stock pump- 
ing. Simple csign —only four — 
removed working parts in contact wi 
stock pumped. 

Features of PW Pump 

> Entire rotating element removable 
without disturbing suction or discharge 


piping. } Parts inventories can be cut 
as much as 70% because comparable 
size units of different ratings have in- 
terchangeable parts. 


» Eight sizes with capacities from 
175 to 8000 gpm — heads to 140 ft. 
p> Suitable for direct drive. Merely 
loosen four base bolts and the motor 
slides back along the base on steel plates. 
This insures proper alignment after 
pump is dismantled or reassembled. 


For more details about the PW 
pump or Hi-Density Feeder, contact 
your nearby Allis-Chalmers Sales Office 


or write for Bulletins 08B7112 and 
08B6725A. A-2739 
ALLIS-CHALMERS, 991A SO. 70 ST. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Hi-Density, Texrope and Streambarker are Allis-Chalmers trademarks. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 
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TEXROPE V-BELT VIBRATING SCREE 


DRIVES 
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ROTARY KILNS 


HI-DENSITY FEEDER 


AND OTHER EQUIPMENT 
FOR PAPER MAKING ... 
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Fiftieth anniversary for Sonoco . . 


. a family enterprise develops into an integrated industry 





Sonoco Makes Nine-point Corrugating 


>>» A UNIQUE ENTERPRISE is 
the Sonoco Products Company of 
Hartsville, South Carolina. Founded 
after the Civil War by the grandfather 
of the present heads of the business, it 
has been earnestly and consistently 
fathered by each new generation. In 
contrast to many American businesses 
controlled by single families, it has 
shown a steady and natural growth. 

Now, as Sonoco celebrates its fiftieth 
anniversary, its progress is accelerated 
by the successful operation of the new 
No. 8 fourdrinier board machine and 
its rebuilt neutral sulphite semichemi- 
cal pulp mill at Hartsville. The story 
behind this new mill is a little out of 
the ordinary in that the Ohio Boxboard 
Company and the Hankins Container 
Corporation each furnished one-quarter 
of the capital needed to build the mill, 
as assurance of a continuous supply of 
container board. The two companies 
have a 15-year contract for the output 
of No. 8 machine. 


Fifty Years a'Building 

Sonoco, recognized today as one of 
the world’s largest producers of textile 
specialties made from paper, had its 
beginning in 1890 when Major James 
L. Coker organized the Carolina Fibre 
Company to produce paper from south- 
ern shortleaf _ Using this paper, he 
started manufacturing paper cones and 
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paper tubes at the Southern Novelty 
Company which he founded in 1899. 
These products were new to the textile 
industry at that time since mills previ- 
ously had used wooden spools on which 
to wind yarns and threads. 

One son of the founder, James L. 
Coker, Jr., who later became Carolina 
Fibre Company’s president, is credited 
with doing much of the pioneering 
work on the pulping of southern pine 
by means of the sulphite process. To a 
younger son, Charles W. Coker, fell 
the task of widening the demands for 
these textile paper specialties by ini- 
tiating and building up the sales organi- 
zation of the Southern Novelty Com- 
pany. In 1924, the name was officially 
changed to Sonoco Products Company 
and in 1941 the Carolina Fibre Com- 
pany was merged with Sonoco. 

When Charles W. Coker died in 
1931, after managing the company for 
twenty-odd years, he left a smooth run- 
ning organization of young men head- 
ed by his son, James L. Coker III, as 
president, and another son, Charles W. 
Coker, Jr., as vice president. At the 
time of the merger in 1941, Richard G. 
Coker, who had been president of the 
Carolina Fibre Company, became sec- 
retary and chief engineer of Sonoco. 
These men continue in their positions 
and other current officers include C. H. 
Campbell, vice president in charge of 


sales; C. K. Dunlap, vice president in 
charge of engineering; J. B. Gilbert, 
treasurer, and G. W. B. White, vice 
president in charge of northern opera- 
tions. These men, along with John H. 
Martin, Robert R. Coker, J. Harold 
Lineberger, Edgar H. Lawton, P. L. 
McCall, and A. H. Gildersleeve make 
up the board of directors. 

Besides being endowed with sound 
business instinct ahd above average 
inventiveness, the Cokers have been 
able, from the beginning, to enlist in 
their enterprise many men whose tech- 
nical skills and business talents have 
helped Sonoco to become a leader in 
its field. Shortly after the company was 
organized, W. F. Smith was brought 
into the company for his technical abil- 
ity in the manufacture of textile paper 
carriers. Another, whose contribution 
has been outstanding, is C. K. Dunlap, 
who has originated designs for much 
of Sonoco’s machinery. This has been 
no small task since Sonoco not only 
designs but builds all of its highly spe- 
cialized machinery in its own shops. 

Undoubtedly a significant factor in 
the progress of the company has been 
an adherence by the descendants to the 
business and social principles of the 
founder. Not only did Major Coker 
believe in research and experimentation 
to improve his products and widen his 
markets, but he also believed in im- 
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9 Tube Building 
10 Paper Mill #1 
‘11 Main Office 
12 Pulp Mill 
13 Wood Yard 
14 Paper Mill #2 
15 Spiral Tube Department 
16 Supply Room and Storage 
17 Power Department 
18 Wood Mill 


Airview legend 


Making spiral tubes 





Lowering tubes into resin kettle 


Board from Semichemical Pulp 


James L. Coker Ill, Sonoco's president 


proving his own community. In the 
latter field) he was instrumental in 
founding a high school for boys and 
a college for girls. 

Today, his grandsons, James L. 
Coker, Charles W: Coker and Richard 
G. Coker, have carried on his beliefs 
in such a manner that Sonoco has be- 
come outstanding in the employee- 
employer relations field. As a result of 
employee participation in management 
through an advisory board and a sys- 
tem of grievance settled by the em- 
ployees themselves, labor unrest is al- 


Charles W. Coker, Jr., vice president 


most unheard of in this company. This 
is a notable achievement for a concern 
which started with twelve employees in 
a tiny shop but which now maintains 
plants in five states, Canada, and Eng- 
land, with more than 3,000 workers. 


The Business Expands 

As its business expanded, the South- 
ern Novelty Company installed its own 
paper machines for making raw mate- 
rials for its growing line of products. 
Carolina Fibre turned to the production 
of sulphite butchers paper until 1926 
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Richard G. Coker, secretary and ch. engr. 


when the pulp mill was converted to a 
semichemical process. One of the pio- 
neer semichemical mills using the neu- 
tral sulphite process, this company con- 
tinued to produce butchers paper until 
shortly before the war when the pulp 
mill was shut down. 

When the two separate companies 
merged in 1941, Sonoco operated three 
paper machines and her sister company 
had one. Increased demand led to the 
building of three machines between 
1941 and 1947. These were built by 
Sonoco’s own engineers, mostly from 
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Wood yard and chipping mill, chip conveyor to pulp mill P. L. McCall and W. A. Morgan 


secondhand parts, for the simple reason 
that delivery on new machines was too 
slow. 

Launched in 1947, the latest expan- 
sion program included a new spiral 
tube manufacturing building, a new 
engineering building, in addition to 
the new woodyard, semichemical pulp 
mill and No. 8 machine. A new power 
boiler is still under construction. 

Modernizing the pulp mill required 
the installation of a new digester, re- 
finers, and brown stock washing sys- 
tem. Existing liquor-making — 
was adequate except for addition of 
new soda ash storage and dissolving 
equipment, and a new sulphur burner. 

No mill, however, can be better than 
the men responsible for its design, con- 
struction, and operation. Among those 

Barking drum whose know-how and skill contributed 
greatly to the succes$ of this expansion 
program are P. L. McCall, superin- 
tendent of the No. 8 Project; Charles 
N. Rogers, engineering department; 
W. A. Morgan, assistant fourdrinier 
superintendent; Stanley Boyd, pulp mill 
superintendent, and Ellie Heustis, 
woodyard superintendent. Consulting 
engineer for the project was Roderick 
O'Donoghue, of New York, and Fiske- 
Carter Construction Company, Spar- 
tanburg, South Carolina, handled gen- 
eral construction. Subcontracts were 
handled by Industrial Piping, Inc., 
Charlotte, North Carolina; Huntington 
& Guerry, electrical contractors, Green- 
ville, South Carolina; Reid-Hayden, 
insulating contractors, Charlotte, North 
Carolina. 


Fiume Conveyor 


Gumwood in 5-ft. sticks is received 
at the woodyard via both railroad and 
Semichemical pulp mill—filtrate tanks and foam tower at right motor truck. It is unloaded either man- 
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Primary refiners disintegrate cooked chips 


ually or by a crawler crane with a 60- 
ft. boom and an orange peel grapple 
hook. Arrangement of the woodyard 
centers around the 500-ft. flume con- 
veyor, one of the first such units to be 
successfully used in the south. Railroad 
tracks run on both sides of the flume 
and these are flanked by the block stor- 
age piles holding about 6,000 cords. 

In contrast to most such systems em- 
ployed by pulp and paper mills, the 
Sonoco flume operates by a single pass 
gravity flow of water rather than re- 
cycling the conveyor water by pumping. 
Black Creek flows through the com- 
pany property and is impounded by a 
dam forming Prestwood Lake. This 
provides ample water at sufficient head 
for operating the flume conveyor. The 
flume is 5 ft. deep, 7 ft. wide at the 
top, and is designed with sloping sides 
to facilitate loading and to minimize 
plugging. When a jam starts the water 
rises and tends to float the logs loose. 
Gates at the upper and lower end of 
the flume control the discharge of water 
and at the same time the depth of water 
in the flume. This conveying system is 
capable of handling some 60 cords of 
wood per hour. 

Wood is removed from the flume by 
a “haul-up” conveyor or jack ladder 
which discharges to a chain conveyor 
that feeds the 12 x 30 ft Murray drum 
barker. Bark drops through the open 
slots in the drum into a drag conveyor 
that discharges into an incinerator 
where it is burned without heat re- 
covery. The homemade incinerator was 
constructed of two old beater tubs and 
two discarded liquor tanks. 

Clean wood from the barker is 
transferred by chain conveyor to the 
wood room. Wood that is not cleanly 
barked passes to a sorting table and 
reject conveyor back to the barking 





drum. Chips from the 88-inch diameter 
4-knife Carthage chipper drop to a 
conveyor belt which discharges to a 
bucket elevator. From here the chips go 
down a chute to the double deck chip 
screen. 

The top deck of the Robins Vibrex 
screen has 21/-inch square openings 
and passes about 97 per cent of the feed 
while the sawdust goes with chips. 
Oversize chips are reduced in a 36-inch 
Waterville Iron Works hammermill 
by belt and drag conveyors to four chip 
screens. Accepted chips are transferred 
by belt and drag conveyors to four chips 
bins over each of the four digesters. 
Chip conveyors and elevators were sup- 
plied by Webster Manufacturing Com- 


pany. 
Neutral Sulphite Liquor 


Gumwood chips are cooked with a 
neutral sodium sulphite liquor to pro- 
duce a high yield semichemical pulp. 
Raw materials for the cooking liquor 
are sulphur and soda ash. Chemical 
usage per ton of bone dry pulp is about 
90 Ib of sulphur and 300 Ib of soda 
ash. 

Both soda ash and sulphur are re- 
ceived by railroad. Soda ash, when un- 
loaded from the hopper bottom cars, is 
transferred by screw conveyor and 
bucket elevator to the Neff and Fry 
storage silo. About 25 ft in diameter 
and 50 ft high, this dampproofed con- 
crete stave silo has a capacity of about 
450 tons of soda ash. 

Soda ash is removed from the bottom 
of the silo by a screw conveyor that 
charges the steel dissolving tank. Soda 
ash liquor is then pumped to either one 
of the two sulphite accumulator tanks 
before being recycled through the ab- 
sorption towers. 

ulphur is burned in a standard 
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Secondary refiners follow brown stock washers 






30-in diameter x 8 ft long Glens Falls 
rotary burner with a screw feed from 
a manually filled feed hopper. From the 
combustion chamber the SO: gas is 
cooled before entering the bottom of 
either of two absorption towers packed 
with ceramic raschig rings where it is 
absorbed in the counter current flow of 
soda ash solution. The soda ash liquor 
is circulated and recirculated through 
the tower until enough SO: is absorbed 
to bring the liquor up to strength. Basic 
reactions in the absorber are: 


Na:CO:+SO: —» NasSO:+CO: 
Na:CO:-4-CO:-+H:O_52 NaHCO: 


Strong liquor is pumped to the storage 
tanks in the digester house. Here it is 
diluted with water to the desired cook- 
ing strength. 


Semichemical Cook 


Perhaps the most important aspect 
of the semichemical process is the high 
yields obtained. Here gumwood chips 
are cooked with neutral sodium sul- 
phite on a 5-hour cycle with a pulp 
yield of 75-80 per cent. Four 15 ft 
diameter globe rotary digesters are em- 
ployed (three Biggs and one Combus- 
tion Engineering). Each of these holds 
about 8 cords of wood chips yielding 
about 8-1/3 tons of pulp (A.D.) per 
cook 


The empty digester is rotated so that 
the loading and unloading port is up. 
Chips fall by gravity from the over- 
ee hopper into the digester and when 
fully loaded the cover is bolted on. 
Both trunnions of the digester are hol- 
low to permit entrance of steam and 
cooking liquor, venting of air and 
gases, and the discharge of black liquor. 
Air in the digester is displaced by 
steam, liquor is added, and steam 
turned on to hold cooking pressure at 
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No. 8 machine fourdrinier (Downingtown) 
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Steam turbine powers line shaft drive 


100 psi. Rotation of the digesters is 
not continuous but periodic, and is 
controlled automatically. 

When cooking is completed, steam 
is shut off and the spent liquor blown 
to a cyclone separator. Steam is vented 
out the stack and liquor goes to a stor- 
age tank. When pressure in the digester 
is reduced to atmospheric the cover on 
the charging port is removed and the 
digester rotated so that the cooked 
chips, retaining their original form and 
containing absorbed liquor, are emptied 
by gravity into the wooden stave tank 
directly under each digester. 


Leach Casters 


These dump chests are about 15 ft 
diameter x 11 ft deep and will hold 
one digester cook. Each unit is 
equipped with a mechanical arrange- 
ment called a ‘‘leach caster” for dis- 
charging chips at a more or less uni- 
form rate through a bottom opening to 
a drag conveyor. 
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Double shake unit 


The leach caster consists of a hori- 
zontal rotating paddle with blades 
arranged to move chips from the sur- 
face to the outer periphery of the tank. 
As the chips fall through the discharge 
outlet at the bottom of the tank into 
the drag conveyor, the leach caster 
levels the surface to provide constant 
feed to the conveyor. Operation of the 
leach caster is tied to the demand of 
the preliminary refiners. 

The leach caster was originally de- 
veloped by the tannic acid industry for 
use in discharging spent tan bark from 
leaching tanks after tannin extract had 
been leached from the wood. 

From the leach casters the drag con- 
veyor transfers the cooked chips to a 
Webster bucket elevator which takes 
them to the top floor of the building. 
Here, another drag conveyor receives 
the discharge of the bucket elevator and 
distributes to two individual feeder 
belts, one for each of the refiners. Feed 
to the refiners is governed by a guillo- 





tine slice that diverts the excess chips 
to a conveyor which returns them to the 
elevator boot. 


Magnetic Pulleys 


Tramp iron is removed by magnetic 
pulleys on each of the two refiner feed 
conveyors. This is extremely important 
in any pulping process where stock is 
refined prior to screening. Use of mag- 
netic devices for this purpose prevents 
damage to the refiner disks. 


Mechanical Pulping 
and Washing 


Even though subjected to the tum- 
bling action of the rotary digester, the 
chips retain their original form. They 
are softened by the relatively mild cook 
and must be pulped by mechanical 
means. It is because the chips are not 
pulped that they must be transported 
by conveyor rather than by pumps. 
Since the chips are relatively dry, black 
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liquor is added prior to mechanical at- 
trition and this addition is regulated so 
that brown stock in the chest has a con- 
sistency of about 3 per cent. 

Pulping is accomplished in two 
Sprout Waldron 36-2 disk refiners 4 
erating in parallel and discharging di- 
rectly to the brown stock chest. Each 
refiner is direct connected to a 400 hp 
synchronous motor operating at 900 
rpm and each can handle about 60 
tons per day of semichemical pulp 
chips. 

After pulping, the stock is washed in 
two 2-stage 8x16 ft Oliver brown 
stock washers. These are arranged for 
4-stage counter current washing. Pro- 
vision is made for the addition of a 
third washer drum when and if desired. 
Both vacuum washers are served by a 
single Nash vacuum pump. Air and fil- 
trate from each washing stage is sepa- 
rated, with the filtrate going to indi- 
vidual filtrate tanks, and the air line 
hooked up to the vacuum pump mani- 
fold. Clarified white water from No. 8 
machine save-all is preheated by the 
hot air and gases in the vacuum mani- 
fold condenser, and is pumped from the 
seal pit and heated further in a Schutte 
& Koerting heat exchanger before go- 
ing to the fourth stage showers. Un- 
clarified white water from No. 8 
machine is used in the final repulper 
before the washed pulp from the Oliver 
unit drops to the washed stock chest to 
about 5 per cent consistency. Filtrate 
tanks and foam tower were built by the 
Birmingham Tank Company. 

Both washed stock and brown stock 
chest are equipped with Impco side en- 
tering propeller type agitators. Agita- 
tion to maintain uniform consistency 
is difficult because of the nature of 
the mechanically-pulped semichemical 
stock. For this reason a vertical agitator 
is being installed in the washed stock 
chest. 


Bagley & Sewall dryers, calender, reel, and rewinder 


Washed stock is pumped to a De- 
Zurik regulator where consistency is 
adjusted to about 4 per cent before 
feeding by gravity to two Sprout 
Waldron refiners operating in parallel. 
These two units used for secondary re- 
fining are the same as those previously 
described. They discharge to a No. 6 
Miami jordan or, when this is by- 
passed, direct to the suction of the stock 
pump that transfers the washed refined 
semichemical pulp to the pulp mill 
stock chest. Two triplex units pump the 
stock to the paper mill. 

Here, instead of going direct to the 
semichemical pulp chest, it goes to the 
two Oliver combination deckers and 
save-alls where fiber in the unclarified 
white water from the paper machine is 
recovered. From here the thickened 
stock flows to the stock chest from 
which it is pumped to a consistency 
regulator and then to the stock propor- 
tioner. Most of the liquor pumps and 
wre sed poy in the pulp mill were fur- 
nished by Goulds Pumps, Inc. 


Wastepaper Stock Preparation 


The new No. 8 paper machine uses 
a furnish of about 80 per cent virgin 
semichemical pulp and 20 per cent 
wastepaper stock.. This mixture oper- 
ates better on the machine with fewer 
breaks than if semichemical pulp were 
used alone. 


Waste corrugated containers and 
clippings are defibered in a continuous 
12 ft diameter Shartle Hydrapulper 
equipped with a junk remover and reg- 
ulator box. Unclarified white water is 
heated by passing through a heat ex- 
changer before entering the Hydra- 
pulper. 

Hydrapulper stock passes over a 
riffler or trash remover with a Webster 
double strand drag conveyor which 
removes all heavy foreign material be- 
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fore being pumped to the Shartle decker 
with air operated couch. Thickened 
stock then drops into the unrefined 
wastepaper stock chest. From here the 
stock is pumped to a stuff box ahead of 
two 36-1 Sprout Waldron refiners that 
are atranged for either parallel or 
series operation. Both of these operate 
at 1,150 rpm and are driven by 125-hp 
motors. 

Refined stock at about 41/, per cent 
consistency is further diluted with un- 
clarified white water and flows by 
gravity to two Impco 10 plate flat 
screens in parallel. Rejects are discarded 
and accepted stock thickened on a sec- 
ond Shartle air couch decker before 
going to the refined waste paper stock 
chest. From this chest the stock is 
pumped to a DeZurik consistency reg- 
ulator and thence to the stock a 
tioning system for No. 8 machine. 

A third kind of stock that must be 
taken into consideration consists of 
paper machine broke. Slush stock from 
the broke beater is pumped to the 
couch pit where it is mixed with wet 
broke foes the suction couch and any 
emergency overflow from the wet end. 
This is pumped to a consistency regu- 
lator before going to the proportioning 
unit. . 


Paper Mill 


No. 8 paper machine, producing 
9-pt corrugating, uses a furnish con- 
sisting of about 20 per cent waste paper 
stock, a maximum of 15 per cent broke, 
and the balance of semichemical gum- 
wood pulp. Since these arrive at the 
proportioning system at a controlled 
consistency, the resulting mixture can 
be carefully regulated. While not re- 
quired at present, the proportion sys- 
tem is designed to handle size, alum, 
and color. Mixed stock at 31/, per cent 
consistency flows by gravity to the ma- 
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chine chest which holds about one hour 
storage for the paper machine. All 
stock chests are equipped with Impco 
agitators. From the machine chest the 
stock is pumped to the machine regulat- 
ing headbox where the consistency is 
adjusted to 3 per cent and from which 
the stock flows by gravity to the two 
parallel Miami No. 2 jordans operating 
at 450 rpm and driven by 200 hp 

nchronous motors. Jordaned stock 

ows to a surge box and then to the 
machine fan pump. 


Sonoco’s No. 8 paper machine may 
seem unique in that major component 
[ser were supplied by two machine 

uilders. At Sonoco, however, this is 
not out of the ordinary since several 
of the paper machines now operating 
at this plant are made up of component 
ee both old and new, of numerous 
uilders. 


Fourdrinier wet end and press sec- 
tion of No. 8 are built by Buono 
town, while Bagley and Sewall fur- 
nished the complete dryer section, reel, 
and rewinder including mechanical 
sectional drives that also power the 
fourdrinier and press rolls. Close co- 
operation of these two paper machine 
builders with Sonoco’s engineering staff 
aided the successful installation. 


Wet End 


Designed for operating speeds from 
150 to 1,000 fpm, the new machine has 
a wire width of 142 in, length of 92 
ft, and a final sheet trim of 128 in at 
the reel. 


A number of features have been in- 
corporated in the machine by Down- 
ingtown to improve operation and to 
lessen downtime. Among these are the 
double suction box couch, cantilever 
type fourdrinier, corrupated stainless 
steel save-all pans, and double slice 
arrangement. 


Stock from the surge box is mixed 
with white water in the Downingtown 
Economy fan pump and enters the 
machine headbox through a manifold 
inlet made up of five 8-inch connec- 
tions controlled by rubber pinch valves. 
The headbox is constructed of stainless 
steel, baffled to provide several passes 
for evening the flow, and is equipped 
with two agitator rolls and a foe 
shower. 


Two slices are provided. The high 
speed slice may be raised by a motor- 
riven mechanism for installing the 
unit designed for slow speed operation. 
Shake rails are stainless steel tubes and 
are built in two sections. The first car- 
ries the Ryertex making board, 13 table 
rolls and is connected to the breast roll. 
The second section carries 26 table 
rolls. The 24-inch diameter stainless 
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steel breast roll and the 6-inch diameter 
aluminum constructed, rubber covered 
table rolls are all mounted in anti- 
friction bearings. Breast roll and wire 
rolls are kept clean with individual 
doctor blades. 


A double shake unit operates from a 
variable speed motor and V-belt drive. 
A parallel shake is imparted to the 
breast roll and first section of table 
rolls while an angular shake is applied 
to the second section of table rolls. 
Shake rail springs are laminated +p 
beryllium copper mounted in rubber 
cushions. 


Water is removed by nine stainless 
steel oscillating suction boxes, each 
connected to a separator box with wire 
reinforced rubber hose. A _ lever 
weighted relief valve controls the suc- 
tion from the single Nash vacuum 
pump. All flat boxes have Ryertex 
covers and are supported by antifric- 
tion bearings in hinged brackets. 


The 36-inch diameter suction couch 
roll is equipped with a double suction 
box, the first being 9 inches wide with 
a vacuum of 15 inches of mercury. The 
second box is 5 inches wide and carries 
a vacuum of 20 inches. Each box has 
a separate vacuum pump, with an air 
water separator. 


Ease of wire changing results from 
the use of a cantilever type fourdrinier 
frame. Use of a cantilever arrangement 
on the back side of the machine permits 
the supporting blocks on the front to 
be removed leaving a gap for the wire 
to pass through. This same arrange- 
ment applies to the suction couch roll. 
To further aid in wire changes, all pipe 
connections to showers, deckle squirts, 
etc., are on the back side. The lump 
breaker roll and air roll are mounted on 
the press section and may be swung out 
of the way. The air roll is driven by an 
Elliott air motor and is raised and low- 
ered by a Hannifin air cylinder. 


Press Section 


Water is extracted from the sheet by 
two suction presses. Both first and sec- 
ond presses are identical with 24-inch 
diameter top rolls and 2814-inch 
drilled face bottom rolls, all rubber 
covered. The first press is —- 
with a broke conveyor and two Lodding 
oscillating doctors on the top roll, 
while the second press has only one 
doctor. Loading it lifting the top roll 
is handled by Hannifin air cylinders 
and Foxboro pressure controls. Each 
suction roll is hooked up to individual 
Nash vacuum pumps. 


Both felts are of identical length and 
are cleaned by Vickery felt conditioners 
operated from a single vacuum pump. 
Felt rolls have quick opening hangers 





to facilitate changing of felts. Felt 
stretchers are motor operated. Gilbert 
and Nash automatic guides are em- 
ployed for the press felts and the four- 
drinier wire and dryer canvas. 


All told, 66 rubber-covered rolls are 
used on the wet end. These include 
wire rolls, table rolls, lump breaker 
roll, felt rolls and press rolls. They 
were all covered by the Manhattan 
Rubber Company. 


Dry End 


As mentioned before, the dry end of 
the machine was built by Bagley and 
Sewall. After leaving the second suction 
press the sheet passes beteween a pair 
of smoothing rolls before entering the 
dryers. The 48-inch diameter cylinders 
are driven in three sections of 18, 16, 
and 14 rolls, totalling 48 paper dryers 
and 6 felt dryers. Dryer canvas is used 
on all three sections. 


Dryers are covered with a J. O. Ross 
Engineering Company hood built of 
Transite. Exhaust fans are located on 
the roof atop each of the 5 exhaust 
stacks. To permit passage of the 10-ton 
Maris bridge crane from the wet end 
to the dry end, each exhaust stack is 
designed with a sleeve section that can 
be raised for this purpose. These 
sleeves are raised or lowered by a sys- 
tem of overhead cables and hand 
winches. 


From the 10-inch diameter spring 
roll following the last dryer, the sheet 
passes through a 9-roll motor-lift cal- 
ender stack and then to a Pope type 
reel having a 42-inch drum. Maximum 
reel size is 66 inches. 


Full reels are transferred to the un- 
winding stand by electric monorail 
crane. The B&S double drum winder 
has 18-inch drumvrolls with a rider 
roll, shaft pulley and roll unloader. 


While the winder is electrically 
driven the paper machine, from suction 
couch to reel, is driven by a B&S me- 
chanical drive. The line shaft in the 
basement is powered by a 400-hp West- 
inghouse turbine using 375 psi steam. 
Leather belts on cone pulleys transmit 
motion from the line shaft to the sec- 
tional drive units on the machine room 
floor. Draws are controlled by adjust- 
ment of belts on the cone pulleys and 
individual sections are started and 
stopped with Fawick Airflex clutches 
controlled from the front side of the 
machine. 


Exhaust steam from the drive tur- 
bine is used in the dryers. A Midwest- 
Fulton drainage and condensate return 
system returns condensate to the boilers. 
A Bowser lubrication system is used to 
lubricate dryer bearings on the ma- 
chine. 
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Fig. |—Series units (motor in middle) 





Part 3 of a series on centrifugal 
pumps. Fundamental information on 
the design and construction of cen- 
trifugal pumps will help those respon- 
sible for the selection, operation, and 
maintenance of this equipment. 


>>» WHEN LARGE CAPACITY, 
medium high head service conditions 
require it, two single-stage, double- 
suction pumps may be connected in 
series on one baseplate with a single 
driver. Such an atrangement is com- 
mon in waterworks applications for 
heads of 250 to 400 ft. One type of 


oe 











Fig. 3—Arrangement of multistage volute 
pump for radial thrust balance 


series arrangement uses a double ex- 
tended shaft motor in the middle, 
driving two pumps connected in series 
with interconnecting piping (Figure 
1). In a second type, a standard motor 
is used and one pump is then furnished 
with a double extended shaft (Figure 
2). The limiting factor of this latter 








Fig. 2—Series unit (motor at the end) 


igor J. Karassik and Roy Carter 


Application Engineers 
Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corporation 


arrangement is that the shaft of the 
pump next to the motor must be strong 
enough to transmit the total horse- 
power of the unit. 

When the total pressure generated 
by such a series unit is relatively high, 
the casing of the second pump of the 
unit may require ribbing. 


Multistage Pump Casings 


While the majority of single stage 
pumps are of the volute casing type, 
both volute and diffuser casings are 
used in multistage pump construction. 
The advantages derived from the use 
of volute casings have been described 
previously. .The diffuser type pump is 
used considerably in very high pressure 
applications, because it employs a sym- 
metrical casing, excellently adapted to 
the vertically split forged steel con- 
struction and advantageous because of 
the simplicity of the castings involved. 
Its symmetrical form also permits a 
more uniform expansion under very 
high temperatures, such as afte encoun- 
tered, for instance, in boiler feed serv- 
ice. This, of course, applies specifically 
to extremely high pressure applica- 
tions, such as 1,500 to 2,500 psi and 
to high temperatures over 350 Fahr. 





Material from this article will be included in a 
book on centrifugal pumps now being prepared 
by the authors; hence, all rights to republication 
are reserved by the authors. 
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Multistage Pumps 


It has already been mentioned that a 
volute casing gives rise to a radial 
thrust which increases in magnitude 
appreciably with increased stage pres- 
sures. The design which has found 
most favor in the application of axially 
split multistage volute casings has been 
the use of staggered volutes in such a 
manner that the resultant of the indi- 
vidual radial thrusts is balanced out. 
This principle is illustrated in Figure 
3, where it is applied to a two-stage 


pump. 
Axially and Radially Split 
Casings 


Both axially and radially split cas- 
ings have been and are being used for 





Fig. 4—Action of axially-split casing 
under excessive pressure 


multistage centrifugal pumps. The ex- 
istence of two basically different de- 
signs stems from the fact that there 
were two solutions for the problem of 
casing construction in the early days of 
the centrifugal pump. When each of 
these two designs was found to work 
satisfactorily, they were incorporated in 








Fig. 5—Two-stage, axially-split volute pump for pressure 


capacities and up to 250 psi 


subsequent pumps over a period of 
many years, each basic design follow- 
ing its own evolutionary progress. 

Early centrifugal pumps had a ver- 
tically split casing, or rather, a casing 
with joints in a plane perpendicular to 
the shaft axis regardless of whether the 
latter was in a horizontal or vertical 
position. The idea of splitting the 
casing in a plane parallel to the axis 
of rotation was introduced to make 
centrifugal pumps more accessible for 
inspection and repairs. 

Openings leading to the suction pas- 
sages and from the discharge of the 
casing were located in the lower half, 
with the result that the upper half 
could be lifted and the rotor laid bare 
for inspection or removal without dis- 
connecting the pump proper from 
either its foundations or from the suc- 
tion and discharge piping. In other 
words (and this is the all-important 
factor in the development of the hori- 
zontally-split casing), the change was 
made strictly for reasons of conven- 
ience and expediency, mechanical con- 
siderations of strength or cost enter- 
ing in no manner whatsoever into the 
decision. 

As long as the range of pressures 
for which pumps were designed stayed 
within modest limits, the problem of 
strength and safety did not affect the 
wisdom of this decision. However, the 
working pressures increased to a point 
where the horizontally split casing be- 
gan to show signs of inherent weak- 
ness, primarily because it became more 
and more difficult to keep the horizon- 
tal flange tight with higher pressures. 
The result of excessive working pres- 
sures on the horizontally split casing is 
illustrated in Figure 4, which shows 
the phenomenon commonly called 
“breathing” of the casing. 

The first solution applied to avoid 
internal leakage and casing distortion 
resulting from this breathing was to 
increase the thickness of the horizontal 
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Fig. 6—Six-stage, axially-split volute pump 


for pressures up to 1250 psi. 


flanges, stiffen the casing with properly 
located ribs and augment the number 
and size of the casing bolts. It is evi- 
dent, of course, that even this solution 
was bound to lose its effectiveness once 
certain pressure limits were reached. 
The opinion of the various pump de- 
signers as to the proper location of the 
limits has varied considerably. As more 
experience is being constantly. gained 
in the operation of axially-split casing 





Fig. 7—Seven-stage, radially-split “ring cas- 
ing" type pump 


pumps at the higher pressures, it is 
probable that the limiting pressures 
will be constantly tending to increase, 
until they stabilize somewhere around 
1400 to 1500 psi. 


Axially-Split Casings 

In the low and medium pressure and 
capacity range, the interstage passages 
are cast integrally with the casing 
proper, as shown in Figure 5. As the 
pressures and Capacities increase, the 
desire to maintain as small a casing 
diameter as possible, coupled to the 
necessity of avoiding sudden changes 
in the velocity or the direction of flow, 
leads to the use of external interstage 
passages cast separately from the pump 
casing. They are formed in the shape 
of loops, bolted or welded to the 


casing proper, as illustrated in Fig. 6. 

Axially-split casing pumps are pro- 
vided with a gasket at the split and, 
although several attempts have been 
made in the past to build multistage 
pumps with a metal to metal joint, 
they have not been very successful. In 
many cases, it is the practice to machine 
the flanges with a taper, in order to 
assure a tight gripping of the gasket at 
the inside areas of the casing, where 
leakage has a tendency to start if the 
joint is not tight. 


Radially-Split Casings 

Oldest form of vertically-split casing 
multistage pump is that commonly 
called the “‘ring-casing” type or the 
“doughnut” type. When it was found 
necessary to use more than one stage 
for the generation of higher pressures, 
two or more single-stage units of the 
then prevalent vertically-split-casing 
type were assembled and bolted to- 
gether. The general construction of 
this type of pump%is illustrated in Fig- 
ure 7. Casing barrel sections are made 
of forged or stainless steel, with one 
section per stage; the individual dif- 
fusers being inserted into the steel cas- 
ing sections. Suction and discharge 
heads are likewise made of forged 
steel. Nozzles are located on the ver- 
tical centerline and form an integral 
part of the suction and discharge heads. 
Vertical joints between the individual 
casing sections and between the end 
sections and the heads make a metal- 
to-metal contact on ground surfaces. 
Heavy through-bolts hold the assem- 
bly together and insure tightness at the 
vertical joints. 

Principal objection to this design is 
the inconvenience of the dismantling 
process. Not only is it necessary to dis- 
mantle such a pump piece by piece on 
its baseplate, but it is also impossible 
to carry out this process without break- 
ing the suction and discharge connec- 
tions. 
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Fig. 8—Radially-split rotor assembly being inserted 


into outer casing barrel 


Double Casing Pumps 

Desire to alleviate the dismantling 
difficulties of the ‘““doughnut’’ type cas- 
ing construction while still retaining 
the mechanical advantages of the ver- 
tically-split casing led to the use of the 
so-called ‘‘double-casing” pumps. The 
construction of double-casing high- 
pressure boiler-feed pumps has had a 
very interesting development and has 
evolved into types, similar in principle 
but different in conception. 

Basic principles consist of enclosing 
the working parts of a multistage cen- 
trifugal pump in an inner casing and 
in building a second casing around 
this inner casing. The space between 
the two casings is maintained at the 
discharge pressure of the last stage of 
the pump. Construction of the inner 
casing follows either one of two oppo- 
site principles: 

(a) Arxially-split casing 

(b) Radially-split casing 

Of the two, the first is a simple evo- 
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Fig. 9—Radially-split, 
double-casing pump 


lutionary step from the usual low pres- 
sure practice of single-casing, horizon- 
tally-split pumps. Such a single casing 
is normally subjected to distortion and 
breathing, with ek 9 leakage at 
the horizontal split and between stages 
whenever the final discharge pressures 
exceed certain limits and unless the 
flange thickness and the bolting 
strength are increased beyond prac- 
tical limits. When the casing is en- 
closed in a solid barrel structure of cast 
or forged steel, the outside of the hor- 
izontally-split casing is subjected to a 
pressure greater than the average inter- 
nal pressure. The inner casing is under 
compression and the horizontal flanges 
will remain tight under any operating 
conditions. Generally, the inner casing 
of this type of pump is of the volute 


e. 
The double-casing pump with ver- 
tically-split inner casing is an evolution 
of the usual ring-casing type pump, 
with provision for the ease of dis- 
mantling which the latter type of pump 


Houses Made from Sawdust May Be 


Built First in London 


>>» NEW RAW MATERIAL from 
which homes may be constructed is now 
being processed in London. 

The material is sawdust—heretofore 
discarded by as much as millions of 
tons each year. The process is the fab- 
rication of a new wood from this waste. 

Leaders in the wallboard field and 
other leaders of industry from Sweden, 
Italy, Switzerland, England, and the 
United States recently gathered at 
Harvard University for the ‘first inter- 
national conference on wallboard. Be- 
fore this auspicious gathering, Dr. 
Donald F. Othmer, professor and head 


of the department of chemical engi- 
neering at the Polytechnic Institute, 
described his process for making first 
— new wood from available saw- 

ust and shavings. He said that the 
leading timber importing firm in Lon- 
don has begun the fabrication of wall- 
boards by his process. Louis Ricciardi, 
a research associate at Polytechnic In- 
stitute of Brooklyn, who developed the 
process with Dr. Othmer, is supervis- 
ing the work. 

The wood waste, Dr. Othmer ex- 
plained, can be directly converted in 
12 minutes into the finest quality con- 
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lacked. The inner unit is constructed 
exactly as a ring casing pump. After 
assembly, it is inserted into a forged 
steel cylindrical casing in which it is 
supported, free to expand under tem- 
perature changes. Figure 8 shows the 
rotor assembly being inserted into the 
outer-casing and the external appear- 
ance of the pump is shown on Figure 9. 

Suction and discharge nozzles form 
an integral part of the outer casing in 
order to permit the removal of all 
interior parts of the pump without 
disturbing the pipe connections. These 
nozzles are located on the vertical 
centerline of the casing, either top 
or bottom, to prevent eccentric strains 
from the piping which might dis- 
turb the alignment of the unit. The 
most important advantage of the prin- 
ciples employed in this construction is 
that perfect symmetry is retained for 
all parts of the pump and that all the 
high pressure and all interstage joints 
are of the ring type, which is most easi- 
ly held tight under high pressures. 


struction material which is resistant to 
termites, rot, moisture swelling, and 
shrinking. 

An innovation in the process which 
makes it the cheapest ever developed is 
the elimination of any resin or gluing 
agent to bind the particles together. B 
adding a small amount of a cheap, os 
ily available chemical, the lignin in the 
wood itself, representing some 40 per 
cent of the wood content is made to do 
the gluing job, and it is reactivated to 
hold the fibers together as it did in the 
original wood. In other words, it 

(Turn to page 830) 
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Turbine room with one of the 2500 kv-a turbogenerators at left 


Power Plant Insulation 
Prevents Heat Losses 


>>» WHEN THE HYDRAULIC 
barker with its increased power de- 
mand came into use at the Woodfibre 
(B.C.) plant of the British Columbia 
Pulp & Paper Company, additional 
power equipment was required. Also, 
increased costs of labor, hog fuel, and 
oil, as well as the age and efficiency of 
the old equipment, made the building 
of a new power plant highly desirable. 

Detailed studies were made of pres- 
ent and future steam and electric power 
requirements, as well as of costs of 
equipment, material and labor, in prep- 
aration for designing the new plant. 
Special emphasis was given to acces- 
sibility, orderliness and convenience of 
operation. As a result of all this pre- 
liminary planning, the old boiler plant 
was replaced by a modern, well-coordi- 
nated plant which is easy and economi- 
cal to operate and maintain. 

An important, possibly critical, 
phase of the design and construction 
was the insulation of steam generating 
and handling equipment. Obviously, 
if over-all operational costs are to be 
kept to a minimum, heat losses must 
be kept to a minimum. Excessive heat 
losses are not only uneconomical, but 
also make for uncomfortable working 
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conditions in the plant. Furthermore, 
inadequately insulated equipment may 
be a hazard to operating personnel 
since contact with hot surfaces may 
cause burns. Therefore, choice of in- 
sulating materials, thicknesses and 
methods of insulation application were 
fully investigated in drawing up the 
insulation specifications. 


Plant Design and Equipment 


Plant loads on which the design of 
the power plant were predicated re- 
quired the installation of 200,000 Ib 
per hr of steam generating capacity. 
To meet the demand, and to provide 
for a standby unit, three 100,000 Ib 
per hr boilers were installed, each op- 
erating at 570 psig and 725 Fahr. One 
of these units is designed to burn oil 
exclusively; the other two can be fired 
with either oil or hog fuel and the 
combustion chambers are of a size that 
will accommodate pulverized coal, if 
desired. The boiler room is arranged 
to permit the installation of suitable 


coal pulverizers and coal storage facili- 
ties. 

Air preheaters were installed on each 
boiler, a justifiable expenditure in the 
light of fuel costs. 

Due to the availability of high-pres- 
sure water, the need for an electrically 
driven boiler feed pump was elimi- 
nated and uniform heat balance is ob- 
tained under all conditions of load. 
Any two of the three steam-driven 
pumps can supply maximum require- 
ments. 

Steam at high pressure is utilized for 
the three 2500 kv-a turbogenerators 
and at 150 psig and 50 psig to drive 
auxiliary equipment and for process 
purposes. With the exception of pip- 
ing on the turbines themselves, no pip- 
ing is in evidence in the turbine room. 
The main steam pipe in the boiler 
room is run above the lower chord of 
the roof trusses. The H.P. steam head- 
er is located convenient to the central 
operating point in the boiler room. 


Insulating Materials and 
Procedures 


The basic insulating material used 
in the plant is 85 per cent magnesia, a 
molded material consisting of magne- 
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sium carbonate to which asbestos fiber 
is added for the necessary binding and 
reinforcing qualities. It is used in the 
form of semicylindrical and segmental 
pipe sections and blocks, and also as a 
cement for insulating irregular sur- 
faces, such as small fittings. 

Where temperatures exceed 600 
Fahr, 85 per cent magnesia is used in 
combination with an inner layer of a 
high temperature insulation, thus tak- 
ing advantage of the resistance to the 
effects of high temperatures of the lat- 
ter material and of the low heat con- 
ductivity of the magnesia. 

Tables 1 and 2 list the insuiation 
thicknesses used on piping and equip- 
ment, respectively. In drawing up 
these thickness specifications, factors 
such as heat production costs, operat- 
ing temperatures, equipment size, heat 
loss, etc., were taken into account. 

Depending upon shape of the sur- 
face to be insulated, blocks, sections or 
segments were applied to the surface, 
butted tightly together and wired in 
place. Joints in single and double 
layer construction were staggered and 
sealed with insulating cement so that 
heat would not escape through the 
joints. 

All valves and fittings were insu- 
lated to the same total thickness of in- 
sulation as that on the adjacent piping. 
Although some insulation  specifica- 
tions do not call for the insulation of 
these items, it was considered desirable 
for two reasons. First of all, a sur- 
prisingly large amount of heat is lost 
if they are left uninsulated. Secondly, 
condensation and damage to equipment 
because of wet steam are greatly re- 
duced if fittings are insulated. 

On piping 4 inch and larger, the 
valves and fittings were insulated with 
magnesia blocks covered with a 14-inch 
coating of cement. The blocks were 
wired in place with No. 16 gauge an- 
nealed iron wire before the cement 
was applied. On pipe sizes of less than 
4 inches, insulating cement alone was 
used on the valves and fittings. The 
cement was applied in two or more 
layers, as necessary, each being permit- 
ted to dry before the next was applied. 
This procedure is necessary if a tightly 
adhering, well-sealed job is to be ob- 
tained. On piping of all sizes, the 
valve bonnets were insulated up to the 
stuffing boxes. 


Insulation on piping, fittings and 
valves was finished with a pasted canvas 
jacket. 


On equipment such as the feed water 
heater, storage tank or the heat ex- 
changers, the insulation blocks were 
anchored in place with 14-inch cables. 
The latter were firmly tied to clips, 
angles or similar anchorages previously 
welded to the equipment surface. Hexa- 





High pressure header and piping at left and deaerating heater and feedwater storage tank at 
right. Former insulated with a combination of high temperature and 85°%/, magnesia insulation, 
and the latter with 85% magnesia. Pipe insulation is finished with pasted canvas and equip- 


ment insulation with cement 





One of the 100,000-lb per hr steam generators, insulated with a combination of high tempera- 
ture and 85°, magnesia enclosed in a paneled steel casing 


gonal galvanized wire mesh was 
stretched tightly over the insulation to 
serve as a base for an asbestos cement 
finish. The cement was applied in two 
layers, each 14-inch thick, with the 
second layer containing % to 1 by 
weight of Portland cement to obtain a 
hard finish. 

Boiler front and rear walls were in- 
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sulated with block insulation applied 
with the longest dimension vertical and 
fixed in place with light wire cables and 
satel tah wire lacings anchored to 
studs and bolts provided on the equip- 
ment for the purpose. The same pro- 
cedure was followed on the furnace 
side, front and rear walls as well as on 
the boiler side walls (bare tube), ex- 
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cept that the insulation was applied 
over refractory tile backing. Hexagonal 
wire mesh and asbestos cement were 
then applied over the insulation. To 
— air infiltration and damage 
rom passing equipment, ladders, tools, 
etc., the insulation was covered by a 
No. 10 gauge steel plate panelled: cas- 
ing designed for this type of steam 
generator. 

Insulating blocks were fastened to 
the cylindrical surface of the steam 
drums by means of annealed iron wire 
laced through wire cables drawn tightly 
from previously installed anchorages. 
On drum heads, the blocks were se- 
cured by wires laced through wire 
cables looped around the surface of the 
shell and a wire cable looped around 
the manhole opening. A hard cement 
was used as a final finish. 

Exposed portions of feeder and riser 
tubes were insulated individually in the 
same way as other piping. Exposed 
headers were insulated with block insu- 
lation and finished with hard cement. 

Where there are widely spaced stif- 
feners on the surface of the air ducts 


and flues, insulation blocks were applied directly to the sur- 
face between the stiffeners. The stiffeners were also in- 
sulated, to avoid a source of heat losses, as well as to prevent 
warping of the metal and scorching of the finish on the 
adjacent insulation. Since the stiffeners project beyond the 
duct insulation, pipe and block insulation was built up 


around them and wired in place. 


Where the stiffeners were closely spaced, V-rib metal lath 
was fitted over the surface and fastened by means of cables. 
This serves as a foundation for the block insulation which 


was wired firmly to the lath. 


All duct and flue insulation was finished with a 1/,-inch 
layer of a mixture of asbestos and Portland cement applied 


in two coats. 


causes the wood to recombine with it- 
self into a strong, grainless board which 
actually has many advantages of new 
wood. The cost of the chemical is only 
one or two tenths of a cent per square 
foot. 

In the face of the country’s dimin- 
ishing wood stocks the salvage of the 
wood now lost in sawdust and shavings 
amounting to 30 and sometimes as 
much as 80% of the original log would 
add twice as much production to our 
lumber supplies. It is estimated, Dr. 
Othmer said, that ou sorapaiar yp 20,- 
000,000 tons of sawdust and related 
fine shavings and chips are the residue 
of lumber production in this country. 

Dr. Othmer disclosed that 2000 
square feet of his wallboard can be 
made from a ton of waste.’ Thus if all 
the waste could be salvaged, 40,000,- 





TABLE 1—Thickness of Insulating Materials for Piping 














Service Pipes Pipes Pipes 
Temperature, larger 2 in. to smaller 
Deg F than 4 in. 4 in. than 2 in. 
Thickness of 85% Magnesia (Inches) 
212 to 266 Std.* Std. Std. 
267 to 337 1-1/2 Sed. Sed. 
338 to 387 2 1-1/2 Std. 
388 to 499 Dbl. std. 2 1-1/2 
500 to 600 3 Dbl. Sed. 2 
Nominal Pipe Thickness of Insulation, Inches 
Sizes, Inches High Temperature 85% Magnesia 





Service Temperature 600-699 Fabr. 


1-1/2 & smaller 
1-1/4 


2 

2-1/2 1-5/1€ 
3 1-9/16 
4 1-9/16 
5 & larger 1-1/2 


Service Temperature 700-799 Fabr. 
1-1/2 & smaller 


2 1-1/4 

2-1/2 1-5/16 
3 1-9/16 
3-1/2 1-5/16 
4 1-9/16 
4-1/2 1-5/16 
5 & larger 1-1/2 


Single layer only of high temperature, 2 in. thick 


Single layer only of high temperature, 2 in. thick 





1-1/2 
1-1/2 
1-1/2 
1-1/2 
1-1/2 


NNNNNNWN 








*“Standard” and “double standard” are terms used in the insulation field to refer to a series of pipe 
insulation thicknesses that are made to fit the various pipe sizes. 


Table 2—Thickness of Insulation Materials for Equipment 





Boiler and furnace walls.......................... { 1-1/2 in. 85% Magnesia 
Steam drum and drum heads... 
Feeder and riser tubes 
Ey, A 


1-1/2 in. high temperature 


3-1/2 in. 85% Magnesia 
2 in. 85% Magnesia 
2-1/2 in. 85% Magnesia 








Gas flues. 


Air heater and outlet to I. D. fan outlet 


2 in. 85% Magnesia 
2 in. high temperature 








Air duct to burner windbox.................... 
Deaerating feed water heater, 

feed water storage tank, 

continuous blowdown heat exchanger, 
gtate cooling water heat exchanger 


2-1/2 in. 85% Magnesia 
3 in. 85% Magnesia 


1 in. 85% Magnesia 








(Continued from page 827) 


000,000 square feet of new wallboard 
would be produced each year. 

For commercial operation a mini- 
mum plant for fabricating the new saw- 
dust boards would require about 25 
tons a day of wood waste which would 
produce approximately $1,000,000 
worth of wallboard a year at a chem- 
ical cost of approximately $40,000. The 
initial plant could be set up at a cost 
not exceeding $400,000. 

Dr. Othmer pointed out that such a 
plant represents a mere fraction of the 
cost of plants now producing an equi- 
valent amount of wallboard by other 
processes. 

The Othmer process consists simply 
of mixing a small amount of a chemical 
with the dry wood waste, then placing 
the material in an hydraulic press 


Houses Made from Sawdust... 


equipped with multiple heated platens 
which can make from 10 to 20 boards 
at one time. In a matter of from 10 to 
12 minutes the boards are formed and 
discharged to cool. 

In addition to sawdust from all of 
the common species of wood, residue 
from other vegetation operations such 
as bagasse remaining from sugar cane 
after the sugar has been extracted can 
be utilized to make the wallboards. 
Another advantage in using sawdust, 
Dr. Othmer said, is the plastic char- 
acter of the material which can be 
molded into any shape desired such as 
finished doors requiring no carpentry, 
panels and moldings. Since the board 
can be molded in almost any desired 
size and thickness, pre-fabricated walls, 
ceilings, floors rm roofs for factory 
built houses are possible. 
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Pallets Save Money 


T. F. MORIARITY 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Co. 





>>b> FIVE YEARS AGO most pal- 
lets were made of softwood or hard- 
wood. Today, they are built of steel, 
aluminum, molded pulp and fiber. A 
wirebound wood design also is avail- 
able. A very recent addition is the wire 
type usually built with collapsible sides 
to form a bin unit. 

Millions of plain wooden pallets are 
now used by thousands of firms that 
have adopted the system. Held secure- 
ly by drive screw-type nails, they stand 
up well and, where made of hardwood, 
they are said to be capable of giving 
years of service with a small mainte- 
nance cost. 

Single-faced pallets—those that have 
a single deck supported by two or three 
wooden stringers—are the choice where 
loads are not to be tiered. For stacking 
two or more high, the double-faced 
type (two decks with stringers between 
them) are considered best. The lower 
deck prevents damage to the goods on 
the bottom loads. 

Where heavy loads are transported 
in plants and warehouses, many firms 
prefer a metal unit, as experience has 
proved that the wooden type in this 
service requires frequent repairs and 
replacement within a year or two. 
While the initial cost is three to five 
times as much as the wooden design, 
they are often cheaper in the long run. 


Expendable pallet 
(with runners) 


Two-way wood 
and steel pallet 


all-steel pallet 


1 
oe Monroe, "Mich.: Bigelow-Garvey i 
Go., Chicago, Ill.; and Addison-Semmes 
Corp., Racine, Wis. 


otos courteny, of: Powell Pressed Stee 
ES Hubbard. hio; Monroe Auto Equipmen' 


When pallets are shipped loaded to 
customers via motor truck or by freight 
car, it is conceded that a very substan- 
tial permanent type be used, provided 
it is to be returned time and again for 
reloading. 

A large percentage of firms prefer 
to use the expendable (one trip) pallet 
that is sturdy enough to withstand the 
handling in transit. The transportation 


- charge on “empties” encourages many 


firms to select this “giveaway” pallet, 
but where the quantity used is very 
large, shipment in truckload or carload 
lots makes it feasible to standardize on 
the permanent type. 

Before establishing a pallet system, 
the cautious buyer will secure samples 
of several types, both expendable and 
multitrip, and test them thoroughly. 
The cost of practically every type of 
pallet manufactured is offset by the 
time saved. 

The buyer will get just about what 
he pays for in terms of pallet life. The 
wire-bound wooden pallets, light but 
sturdy, will stand up for a dozen round 
trips, according to the manufacturers. 
It is claimed by the makers of metal 
pallets that they are almost indestruc- 
tible. 

There is a choice of two-way or four- 
way entry pallets. The latter can be 
handled by manually-operated or power 
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Lightweight 8-way 








Pallets made of 
A-D hardwoods 


Expendable pallet 
of corrugated board 


trucks from both sides and ends, which, 
in some plants, is an important advan- 
tage. In congested quarters, it is ad- 
mitted that the four-way type is su- 
perior. 

These savings are assured where 
loads are palletized . . . by eliminat- 
ing the iin up and laying down of 
the separate pieces—by permitting the 
swift transfer of huge loads with little 
effort by the —— of the power 
truck—the speedy tiering of loads to 
add 200 per cent to 400 per cent more 
value to the floor space. 

Other savings not so much publi- 
cized are reduction of damage bills, 
greater safety of workers, and elimina- 
tion of much of the production inter- 
ruptions. All these benefits are avail- 
able where the system is confined to 
the plant. 

When pallet loads are sent out of 
plant, substantial savings are made in 
reduced packaging expense and, of 
course, the loading expense for shipper 
is cut sharply. At the other end, the 
unloading job is speeded up and the 
savings to consignees builds good will. 

The ideal type of pallet never may 
be available. To some this would be 
an exceptionally lightweight unit, very 
low in cost, and with a long-life ex- 


pectancy. 
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PAPER SKETCHES 





WATERPROOFED SHEETS OF PAPER THAT HAD, 


THE LATE 1890'S, SOME BLACKSMITHS IN 

i N\ CHICAGO SHOD HORSES WITH SHOES MADE OF 
\ 

BEEN LAMINATED TO THE PROPER THICKNESS. 




















) 
Ah. 


* ‘ 
“~- 


ho 
T' ANCIENT CHINESE MADE 
PAPER FROM CEREAL 


STRAW. THEY FIRST SOAKED THE STRAW 
IN LIME WATER — BOILED IT’ — THEN 
Bo ot ( gar MACHINEGN WAS USED SUBJECTED IT TO A STAMPING PROCESS. 
IN THE MAKING OF 
UTAH'S FIRST "NATIVE" PAPER IN 
18544. THIS PAPERMAKING OPERA- 
TION WAS INTERRUPTED SOME Six 
MONTHS LATER WHEN THE MACHIN- 
ERY HAD TO BE RETURNED TO THE 
SUGAR COMPANY THAT OWNED IT. 











IT HAS BEEN FOUND 30cm paren 

ROOFING PAPER 
LAID ON THE SOIL UNDER BASEMENT- 
LESS BUILDINGS HELPS PREVENT SOIL 
MOISTURE FROM ARISING, VAPORIZING ON 
SILLS AND JOISTS, AND ROTTING THEM. 
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No single type of dryer felt will meet the needs 
of all mills. But HOOPERWOOD “Canvas En- 
gineering” has the answer to that problem—a 
specific HOOPERWOOD Dryer Felt for each 
requirement. 

If it is a rugged, heavy felt you need for fine 
finish in normal production . .. or a light- 


weight, extra-porous felt for faster drying . . . 
or an Asbestos Felt to withstand advanced tem- 
peratures in high speed production of Kraft and 


®, 
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other heavy papers—there isa HOOPERWOOD 
felt to fit your need. 

Mill Superintendents find this service invalu- 
able in suiting the particular requirements of 
their mill—even down to each machine position 
if desired. 

Make your next felt right—specify 
HOOPERWOOD. 


WM. E. HOOPER & SONS CO. 
New Yok PHILADELPHIA Chicago 
Mills: WOODBERRY, BALTIMORE, MD. 
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HOOPERWOOD DRYER FELTS 
COTTON AND ASBESTOS 























1 Because less labor is required in unload- 
ing, storing and using liquid caustic soda, 
handling costs are substantially reduced. 





3 The use of soda bleach insures a cleaner 
finished paper, with a minimum reversion 
of brightness. 
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ways to cut bleaching costs 
with Caustic Soda 





2 Soda bleach foams less in the washers 
than other bleaching chemicals. Draining 
and drying of the pulp are faster and more 


economical. 


Caustic Soda provides several cost- 
saving advantages in the preparation 
and bleaching of wood, rag, straw and 
wastepaper pulps. 

As one of the world’s major pro- 
ducers of this basic alkali, Wyandotte 
Chemicals Corporation is in a good 
position to meet your needs for Caustic 
Soda promptly and dependably. In 
addition, Wyandotte’s experienced 
technical staff stands at your service. 
For information, simply call your 
nearest Wyandotte Representative. 


Wyandotte Chemicals Corporation 
Wyandotte, Mich. * Offices in Principal Cities 





SODA ASH * CAUSTIC SODA 

BICARBONATE OF SODA 

CALCIUM CARBONATE * CHLORINE 
HYDROGEN * DRY ICE 

GLYCOLS * SYNTHETIC DETERGENTS 
CARBOSE (Sodium CMC) * ETHYLENE DICHLORIDE 
PROPYLENE DICHLORIDE * CHLOROETHERS 
AROMATIC SULFONIC ACID DERIVATIVES 
OTHER ORGANIC AND INORGANIC CHEMICALS 


yandotte 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 
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Names in the News... 





GILBERT HEATH IS PAPER 
MILL SUPT. AT FT. EDWARD 
PLANT OF MARINETTE PAPER 


The appointment of Gilbert L. 
Heath as paper mill superintendent at 
the Fort Edward, New York, plant of 
the Marinette Paper Company has been 
announced by the Scott Paper Com- 
pany, of which Marinette is a subsidi- 
ary. 
Associated with Scott since 1937, 
Mr. Heath, as chief field operations en- 
gineer, was responsible for the re- 
arrangement of pulp an pancins fa- 
cilities at Fort Edward, and reconstruc- 
tion and installation work on paper 
machines there. 





Riley M. Owens 


Gilbert L. Heath 


OWENS MADE GEN. REPR. 
CORN PRODS. DEPARTMENT 
ANHEUSER-BUSCH, INC. 


Announcement was recently made of 
the appointment of Riley M. Owens as 
general representative of the corn prod- 
ucts department of Anheuser-Busch, 
Inc., St. Louis. 

Mr. Owens will have his headquar- 
ters in the company’s New York offices 
at 33rd Street and 12th Avenue, and 
will be active throughout the East, 
where he is well-known in the corn 
refining industry. 

v 
MORE RESPONSIBILITY GIVEN 
TO THREE ABSCO EXECUTIVES 

Three executives of the Brake Shoe 
and Castings Division of American 
Brake Shoe Company, New York, have 
assumed more responsible positions. 
Joseph H. Parsons and Robert B. 
Pogue have been appointed vice presi- 
dents and Rosser L. Wilson has been 
made chief engineer. 

Mr. Parsons, formerly assistant vice 
president, will be in charge of miscel- 
laneous castings sales. He has been 
with the company since 1913, follow- 
ing his graduation from Princeton. 


Mr. Pogue, formerly chief engineer, 
will continue in charge of engineering. 
He has been chief engineer of the di- 
vision since 1937 and associated with 
the company since 1916. Mr. Wilson, 
formerly assistant chief engineer, 
joined the organization in 1935. 


Vv 
>>> D.E. Williard has been peeks 


ed manager of industrial cleaning 
equipment and chemical sales for the 
central region of the United States for 
Detrex Corporation, Detroit. Mr. Wil- 
liard has been with Detrex for over 15 
years and has had wide experience in 
various sales, service, and production 
phases of the company’s business. He 
has been a key figure in the develop- 
ment of solvent vapor degreasing as 
well as alkali and emulsion cleaning. 


v 


JAMES SHATTUCK RESIGNS 

FROM K-C TO RE-ENTER YALE 

—ROBERT MOTT SUCCEEDS 

Robert H. Mott is the new editor of 
Kimberly-Clark’s Cooperation. He be- 
gan his new task with the last issue. 
However, Mr. Mott has been associated 
with the company since 1930 and has 
made many contributions to the mag- 
azine he now edits. 

James Shattuck, former editor, has 
resigned from K-C to re-enter Yale 
University. He returns to complete a 
course in Industrial Administration 
which was interrupted several years 
ago. 

v 


CHAIN BELT CO. ANNOUNCES 
SEVERAL PERSONNEL CHANGES 


Election of a new vice president and 
several other organizational changes 
have been announced by the Chain Belt 
Company of Milwaukee, effective Sep- 
tember 1. 

William J. Sparling is the newly 
elected vice president and manager, of 
the chain and transmission division. 
Since 1945, he has been works man- 
ager. Joining the company in 1928 
as a student engineer, he has been suc- 
cessively in chatge of the metallurgical 
laboratory, assistant to the chief engi- 
neer of the above mentioned division, 
assistant works manager, and finally 
works manager. 

E. P. Meyer succeeds Mr. Sparling 
as works manager. He has been with 
the company since 1920 and has served 
as assistant works manager since 1945. 

Roscoe O. Byers was appointed fac- 
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tory manager of the chain and trans- 
mission division. “He was formerly 
production manager of the Milwaukee 
plants of the company. 

Clarence B. Ringham is now factory 
manager of the heavy machinery divi- 
sions, which includes the conveyor and 
process equipment division and the 
construction machinery division. He 
was previously superintendent of two 
of the company’s plants. 

George B. Flanigan, newly appoint- 
ed manager of trade relations, has held 
executive positions on the Milwaukee 
staff as well as being district sales 
manager in Chicago and later in New 
York. 

v 


WARREN CHILSON IS SALES 
MGR. OF CURLATOR CORP. 


The appointment of Warren A. Chil- 
son as sales manager of the Curlator 
Corporation, Rochester, New York, has 
been announced. 

Mr. Chilson formerly was adviser to 
the late president of Northern Paper 
Mills, Green Bay, Wisconsin. He takes 
to his new association a wide variety 
of experience in pulp, paper, and pa- 
perboard mills covering a period of 
over 24 years. During his career, he has 
held positions in research, develop- 
ment, operating, sales, sales service, 
and management branches of the pulp 
and paper industry. He is a member of 
TAPPI, also of the Canadian Pulp and 
Paper Association. 





Dr. R. M. Pickens 


Warren A. Chilson 


DR. PICKENS MADE VICE 

PRESIDENT IN CHARGE OF 

SALES BY RAYONIER, INC. 

Technical sales director of Rayonier 
Incorporated, New York, Dr. Russell 
M. Pickens, has been elected vice presi- 
dent in charge of sales. Dr. Pickens 
has been with the company since 1930, 
at which time he was appointed techni- 
cal director to initiate an extensive re- 
search program to develop a new source 
of supply of purified wood cellulose for 
use in the manufacture of rayon and 
cellophane. In 1944, he became tech- 
nical sales director. 

Dr. Pickens was graduated from 
Montana State College in 1920 with a 
B.S. degree. He did graduate work 
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at Iowa State College, receiving his 
M.S. degree in 1922, and his Ph.D. in 
chemistry in 1925. He is a member of 
the American Chemical Society, Amer- 
ican Institute of Chemical Engineers, 
and the Technical Association of the 
Pulp and Paper Industry. 


v 


>b>D John L. Bagg has retired as pres- 
ident and treasurer of the Millers Falls 
Paper Company, Millers Falls, Massa- 
chusetts. He began his papermaking 
career with the Parsons Paper Company 
30 yeafs ago. 

R. Farley Chapin has been elected 
acting president and general manager 
in Mr. Bagg’s place. 

W. J. Hosmer was elected treasurer 
of the company. 


FREDERIC LACKENS HAS 
RETIRED FROM HAYS CORP. 
TO RESIDE IN FLORIDA 


After 1214, years as advertising man- 
ager of The Hays Corporation, Michi- 
gan City, Indiana, Frederic I. Lackens 
has retired. He will reside in Fort 
Lauderdale, Florida, where he has pur- 
chased a home. Mr. Lackens will, how- 
ever, spend some time each summer at 
Coldwater Lake in southern Michigan. 

Mr. Lackens is well known in many 
circles. He served as national president 
of the N.LA.A. for 1943-1944. He 
also was president of Engineering Ad- 
vertisers Association (now Chicago 
Industrial Advertisers Association) in 
1943-1944. 

v 


DPD Walter J. Maytham, Jr., has 
been made Pacific coast district man- 
ager of the Westinghouse Electric Cor- 
poration. He will be located in the San 
Francisco office. He has been manager 
of the company’s Industrial Division 
since 1944, 

Charles A. Dostal, who will be suc- 
ceeded by Mr. Maytham, is retiring 
next May after 43 years of service with 
the company. In addition to his office 
as vice president, he has been in charge 
of the company’s sales in the Pacific 
Coast states, Alaska, and the Hawaiian 


Islands. 
Vv 


I. P. CO. MAKES CHANGES 
IN SALES REPRESENTATIVES 


Appointment of a new sales repre- 
sentative has been announced by Inter- 
national Paper Company's Bagpak 
Division early in September. Hugh 
O'Neill will represent the company in 
northwestern Ohio, northern Indiana, 
and Michigan, except the peninsula. 
His headquarters will be in Cleveland 
at 2408 Terminal Tower. 


W. W. Hendrickson, who previously 
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covered this territory, will continue as 
sales representative in the sections of 
Ohio and Indiana not covered by Mr. 
O'Neill, and in Kentucky, Buffalo and 
Niagara Falls, New York. His head- 
quarters is also in the Cleveland office. 

The northern peninsula of Michigan 
will continue to be covered by H. D. 
Wellington whose office is in Chicago. 


v 


>> John Mitchell, formerly retail 
salesman in the Hyster Company's Chi- 
cago store, (headquarters of the com- 
pany is in Portland, Oregon) has been 
promoted to the position of district 
manager of truck sales for the north- 
eastern section of the country. His 
background includes several years as a 
materials handling engineer. 

John Cusick, who has been with the 
company since 1944, has been named 
lift truck sales district manager, re- 
sponsible for the central portion of the 
United States. 

W. J. O’Brien is the new district 
manager of the southwestern territory. 


C. E. Houston has become district 
manager in the northwest district. 

Fred Schultz at the same time was 
appointed district manager in the 
southeastern part of the United States. 


v 


HERBERT RANDALL AND WIFE 
HAVE MIRACULOUS ESCAPE 
FROM A BURNING CRUISER 


Aboard their cabin cruiser at Drum- 
mond, Michigan, September 17, Mr. 
and Mrs. Herbert T. Randall (Cham- 
pion Paper and Fibre Co.) had a nar- 
row escape from fire which broke out 
during the night. 

They escaped in a small boat and 
spent the night on the beach. The 


cruiser was destroyed. 
v 


>>» William Woosnam, formerly 
sales manager of Holyoke Machine 
Company, Holyoke, Massachusetts, has 
taken a similar position with the Ap- 
pleton Machine Company, Appleton, 
Wisconsin. 

v 


>>D Stephen Florio, who was con- 
nected with the American Tissue Mills 
from 1934 to 1944, and was later with 
Fabricon Products, Inc., River Rouge, 
Michigan, has been appointed vice 
president and general manager of the 
Marvellum Company, Holyoke, Mas- 
sachusetts. 
Vv 


DDD Lawrence M. Ricketts, Jr., was 
elected vice president and assistant 
treasurer-of the Poole Foundry & Ma- 
chine Company, Baltimore, Maryland, 
at the September 7 meeting of the com- 
pany’s board of directors. 





>>> James H. Sweet has resigned as 
vice president in charge of sales and 
advertising for the American Writing 
Paper Corporation, Holyoke, Massa- 
chusetts. He has been appointed vice 
president and general manager of Keith 
Paper Company, Turners Falls, Massa- 
chusetts. 

John G. McNaught has become sales 
manager in charge of sales and adver- 
tising at American Writing Paper. 

Fred Curtis continues as sales man- 
ager in charge of technical and indus- 
trial papers for AWP. 

William H. Shine, sales representa- 
tive connected with the New York of- 
fice of the company, has resigned to 
join the Mohawk Paper Company of 
New York. Mr. Shine had been with 
American Writing for 31 years. 


v 


ROBINSON AND SHARP GIVEN 
NEW POSITIONS BY BROWN 


Appointment of John A. Robinson as 
regional sales manager for the Midwest, 
Northwest, Rocky Mountains, and Pa- 
cific Coast areas has been announced by 
the Brown Instruments division of 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator 
Company, Minneapolis, Minnesota. He 
will make his headquarters in Chicago 
where he has been branch industrial 
manager. 

This appointment is in line with 
company plans to extend the sale of its 
products in new markets, and to meet a 
growing demand for industrial instru- 
mentation in the West. 

Charles E. Sharp has succeeded Mr. 
Robinson as Chicago branch industrial 
manager for Brown. He has been with 
the Chicago office for the past five 
years. Both men started with the Brown 
company at its Philadelphia main plant 
about 20 years ago. 

Vv 


>>» Harold W. Hillier, assistant 
technical director at the Marinette, 
Wisconsin, plant of the Marinette 
Paper Company (a Scott Paper Com- 
pany subsidiary) has been selected by 
Scott to attend the Institute of Paper 
Chemistry for the 1949-50 school year 
as a special student. Mr. Hillier has a 
B.S. degree in chemical engineering 
from Syracuse University, and has held 
positions at the Chester, Pennsylvania, 
and Empire, Oregon, operations of the 
company. 


>>» John Butler, corrugated con- 
tainer salesman for Union Bag & 
Paper Corporation in the Southeastern 
territory, has been appointed to a spe- 
cial sales assignment, James L. Knipe, 
vice president in charge of corrugated 
container sales, has announced. Mr. 
Butler’s new headquarters will be in 
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Dont send a boy to do aman’s work 
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FLOW CONTROL SERVICE ?' 


Most valve failures are the result of misapplication . . . 
installing valves that aren’t of the right design or sturdy 
enough to do the job for which they are selected. In other 
words, it’s like “sending a boy to do a man’s work.” 


There's a Powell Valve" that's | att Val? f, 































On the other hand, it’s a waste of money to specify costly 
valves for services where less expensive ones may be used. 
This amounts to putting a man on a job that a boy can do. 


Toavoid misapplication: (1) standardize on Powell Valves; 
(2) consult Powell Engineers as to which valves are speci- 
fically adapted to each and everyone of your individual 
flow control requirements. 


Powell makes such a complete Line* that there is a 
Powell Valve exactly suited to every existing service, 
from the simplest to the most specialized or exacting. 
Ask your nearest Distributor—or write direct. 


Fig. 560—200-pound Bronze Regrind- 
ing Horizontal Swing Check Valve with 
screwed ends, screwed-on cap and re- 
grindable, renewable bronze disc. 













Fig. 1837 — 200-pound 
Nickel Globe Valve with 
screwed ends, union bon- 
net, inside screw stem. 
Made with bolted bonnet 
in sizes 244” and 3”. 





Fig. 1828 — und 
Fig. 500 — 125-pound Bronze Gate Monel Metal Gute ates 
Valve with screwed ends, screwed- with screwed-in bonnet 
in bonnet, inside screw rising stem screwed ends and inside 
and tapered wedge: solid in sizes 4” screw rising stem. 

to 34”; double in sizes 1” to 3”. 


Py 


=O 


i slain acini iene, * Powell Valves are made in Bronze, Iron, Steel and 
Steel Gate Valve. Bolted flanged yoke- a wide selection of Corrosion-Resistant metals and 
bonnet, outside screw rising stem and alloys. Valves of every type—Globe, Angle, Gate, 
tapered solid wedge. Made in sizes 5” Check, Non-return and Flush Bottom Tank Valves— 


to 30°, inclusive. are included in the Complete Powell Line. 


The Wm. Powell Company, Cincinnati 22, Ohio 


DISTRIBUTORS AND STOCKS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


rie 


r 
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PEERLESS HORIZONTAL CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS 


For continuous or intermittent duty 
in a host of diversified services 


Select the pump you need for the proc- 
ess you use from the diversified line of 
Peerless horizontal pumps. The pump 
shown above, a Peerless general pur- 
pose pump handling plant process 
water, typifies a host of efficient Peer- 
less centrifugal pumps which are 
boosting output and cutting costs for 
manufacturers and municipalities 
everywhere. With its comprehensive 
line of horizontal pumps Peerless can 
handle chemicals or alkaline liquids, 
pump clear water or solids in suspen- 
sion. There are pumps for fluids at 
high temperatures or they can furnish 
water or foam for approved plant fire 
protection. Peerless will move volatile 
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butane-propane or tricky caustics and 
acids. Pumps are available for all prac- 
ticable heads and capacities. Duty can 
be continuous or intermittent. Con- 
struction materials are suited to the 
liquid being pumped. And, backing up 
their installation qualified Peerless 
field engineering service is available 
in all principal cities to see that each 
pump matches or exceeds customer 
expectations. Write today for pump 
engineering information on your 
process or service. The chart at right 
lists a number of the types of Peerless 
horizontal centrifugal pump bulletins 
in which you will be interested. 


PEERLESS PUMP DIVISION 


FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


1 Ste Inalt 





District Offices: New York 5,37 Wall St.; Chicago 40, 4554 N. Broadway; St. Louis 8, 
3908 Olive St.; Atlanta Office: Rutland Bldg., Decatur, Ga.; Omaha, Nebr., 4330 
Leavenworth St.; Dallas 1, Tex., 3905 Elm St.; Fresno, Calif.; Los Angeles 31, Calif. 
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SCORES OF TYPES 
HUNDREDS OF MODELS 
THOUSANDS OF APPLICATIONS 





Here are a few of the services which 
Peerless horizontal pumps can per- 
form. Plan with Peerless. Request 
copies of the Bulletins you need by 
Bulletin number. 









Pump Service 





Bulletin No. 
B-1300 
B-1500 
B-810 
B-2201 
B-2200 
B-806 
B-154 
B-310 
D-2400 
B-803 
B-2301 














Water Supply 








Fire Protection 









Chemicals and Oils 








Vaporous Liquids 






Butane-Propane 
Boiler Feed 
Sewage and Solids 













Hi-Pressure 












Acids and Caustics 














Process Services 





All-purpose Pumps 


Peerless 


VERTICAL AND HORIZONTAL 


Pumps 































the company’s New York office. Prior 
to his association with Union Bag in 
1947, Mr. Butler was with the Con- 
tainer Corporation of America. 


v 


C. BENSON BRANCH NOW 
HEADS DOW'S TECHNICAL 
SERVICE AND DEVELOPMENT 
Announcement was recently made of 

C. Benson Branch’s appointment as 
manager of The Dow Chemical Com- 
pany’s technical service and develop- 
ment division. He has been in charge 
of the coatings and raw materials sec- 
tion of the firm’s plastics division. 

The technical service and develop- 
ment division is responsible for market 
studies and the sale and development 
of new products, as well as the per- 
formance of technical service for the 
company’s customers. 

In his 12 years with the company, 
Mr. Branch has been closely associated 
with the paper, plastics, paint, rubber 
and petroleum industries. 





Rolland H. Bradford 


C. Benson Branch 


EBASCO OPENS OFFICE IN 
CHI.—BRADFORD HEADS IT 

The new Chicago office of Ebasco 
Services Incorporated, located at 209 
South LaSalle Street, will be managed 
by Rolland H. Bradford, a native of 
Missouri, who has spent more than 20 
years with the Ebasco organization and 
its affiliates. Headquarters of this in- 
ternational firm of engineers, construc- 
tors, and business consultants is in New 
York City. 

Mr. Bradford is a graduate of the 
University of Arizona, with a B. S. in 
civil engineering. His background in- 
cludes diversified experience in utility 
operation, and during World War II 
he served as a major with the Corps 
of Engineers. 


>>» Phillips B. Hoyt has been named 
director of purchases of the American 
Car and Foundry Company, New York. 
He succeeds A. A. Borgading who re- 
tired August 31 after forty-two years of 
service. Mr. Hoyt will have executive 
and administrative control of ACF’s 
procurement of carbuilding and other 
materials. 





>> Arthur Cherry has become asso- 
ciated with the Union Bag & Paper 
Corporation, New York, as sales repre- 
sentative for the Memphis area. He will 
supervise sales of all Union products 
except multiwall bags. Prior to this 
appointment, Mr. Cherry had over 20 
years experience with Albermarle Paper 
Manufacturing Company in both manu- 
facturing and selling, and also worked 
in a sales capacity for Blair Stringfellow 
Associates. 
v 


>b>D Fred O. Benson's appointment 
by Flexible Steel Lacing Company, 
Chicago, as sales representative for IIli- 
nois was recently announced. He will 
take over most of the territory formerly 
covered by Sam Baker who retired last 
year after serving the company for 31 
years. 
v 


>PD James C. Banks has been ap- 
pointed special sales representative to 
the pulp and paper industry for the 
Felker Bros. Manufacturing Company, 
Marshfield, Wisconsin, according to a 
recent announcement by Ivo A. Um- 
hoefer, company vice president in 
charge of sales. Mr. Banks formerly was 
connected with Walker Welding & 
Machine Company, New Lisbon, Wis- 
consin. 
v 


>> Leon H. Perry has been appoint- 
ed to head the water wheel department 
of the Holyoke Machine Company, 
Holyoke, Massachusetts, manufacturers 
of machinery for the paper and textile 
industries. He was formerly with James 
Leffel & Company, Springfield, Ohio, 
the Charles T. Main engineering firm 
of Boston, and the Rodney Hunt Ma- 
chine Company. He is a member of 
the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers. 
v 


HARRY FIEBERTS ADDED TO 
LUKENS ENGINEERING STAFF 
Another specialized paper machinery 

man has be agp mye develop- 

ment engineering staff of Lukens Steel 

Company, Coatesville, Pennsylvania. 

Harry W. Fieberts as a sales engineer 

will further augment the force of ex- 

perienced personnel being built into 
the company’s organization for the de- 
velopment of machinery and equip- 
ment for the pulp and paper industry. 

Previous to his employment by Lu- 
kens Mr. Fieberts was chief engineer, 

Eastern Division, at Philadelphia, for 

the Container Corporation. His expe- 

rience includes positions as mill mana- 
ger of the Fort Orange Paper Com- 
pany, Castleton, New York, and plant 
manager and engineer of Dominion 
Boxboards, Ltd., Toronto, Canada. He 
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was also works engineer for The Upson 
Company, Lockport, New York, and 
following his graduation from the II- 
linois Institute of Technology, Chi- 
cago, was associated with a paper mill 
designing engineer there. 





Harry W. Fieberts 


Hendley N. Blackmon 


HENDLEY N. BLACKMON IS 
AGAIN WITH WESTINGHOUSE 

As assistant manager of engineering 
association activities, Hendley N. 
Blackmon’s return to Westinghouse 
Electric Corporation has been an- 
nounced. He will be headquartered at 
the East Pittsburgh plant and will work 
with company engineers in the prepara- 
tion of papers to be semen’ before 
engineering associations. 

Mr. Blackmon was continuously con- 
nected with Westinghouse from 1925 
until 1945 when he resigned to join 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Company as 
electrical editor of Product Engineer- 
ing. He became managing editor of 
that publication in 1946, and a year 
later was appointed to the same posi- 
tion with Electrical World. 

During his long association with 
Westinghouse, Mr. Blackmon was on 
the staff of the company’s Technical 
Press Bureau, first as technical editor, 
later as manager, which position he 
held when he left the company. He is 
well known throughout the paper in- 
dustry. 

v 
>> Edward P. Stamm, of Portland, 
Oregon, logging manager for Crown 
Zellerbach Corporation, has been 
named chairman of the executive com- 
mittee of the newly-formed forest con- 
servation committee of Pacific North- 
west Forest Industries. The committee, 
representing chiefly a move permitting 
broadening of membership, succeeds 
the joint committee on forest conserva- 
tion of the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association and the Pacific Northwest 
Loggers Association. 


v 


>> Wesley F. Rennie’s appointment 
as executive director of the Committee 
for Economic Development was an- 
nounced the middle of. September by 
CED Chairman W. Walter Williams. 
Mr. Rennie has been associate general 











secretary of the World’s Committee of 
Young Men’s Christian Associations 
since 1947, and since the 1945 United 
Nations Conference in San Francisco, 
at which he was a Y.M.C.A. observer, 
he has been closely associated with 
U. N. activities. 


v 


DPD J. J. Woodworth was appointed 
sales manager of the Wright Hoist Di- 
vision of American Chain & Cable 
Company, Inc., effective September 1, 
with headquarters at York, Pennsyl- 
vania. Mr. Woodworth has been with 
the division for over 25 years. He suc- 
ceeds A. R. Haskins who is resigning 
from the company October 15 to estab- 
lish a business in Milwaukee, Wiscon- 
sin. 
v 
PD Gaylord E. Seger of Livingston, 
New Jersey, has been appointed plant 
manager of the Continental Can Com- 
pany plant at Utica, New York. Mr. 
Seger, a native of Ravenna, Ohio, has 
had wide experience in papermaking, 
pepe converting, personnel work, and 
industrial engineering. 
v 


>> Gordon W. Butler recently 
joined the Dixie Cup Company as 
manager of sales personnel and train- 
ing. He has had many years experience 
in sales training work, and was former- 
ly associated with the Radio Corpore- 
tion of America, Victor Division. 
v 


DPD Frank J. Lovegren was recently 
transferred from the technical depart- 
ment to the production department of 
W. C. Hamilton & Sons, Miquon, 
Pennsylvania, and appointed to the 
position of stock preparation super- 
visor. 
v 

DPD Edward J. Sullivan has been ap- 
pointed eastern sales manager of Gould 
Paper Company, a subsidiary of the 
Continental Can Company. His head- 
quarters will be in the New York of- 





fices of the company. He was formerly 
associated with the sales activities of 
Oxford Paper Company. 

v 


DbD George Wing Sisson, Jr., presi- 
dent of the Racquette River Paper 
Company, Inc., Potsdam, New Yerk, 
observed his 87th birthday September 
12. He has made a good recovery from 
his recent illness, and visits the busi- 
ness section of the village nearly every 
day. 

v 
DDR David I. McCready, formerly 
with Somers, Fitler & Todd Company, 
Pittsburgh, has joined the sales staff of 
Graton & Knight Company, Worcester, 
Massachusetts. He will travel the West- 
ern Pennsylvania, West Virginia, and 
Virginia territory with headquarters 
at Pittsburgh. 

v 


>> Charles F. Chaplin has become 
associated with Allied Paper Mills, 
Kalamazoo, Michigan, as Chicago sales 
manager. He has been vice president 
and sales manager of Dwight Brothers 
Paper Company, Chicago, and earlier 
was district sales manager for The 
Champion Paper and Fibre Company, 
Hamilton, Ohio. 
v 


>D>D Harry E. Lewis has been as- 
signed to the foreign and export de- 
partment of the Worthington Pump 
and Machinery Corporation, Harrison, 
New Jersey. He was formerly works 
comptroller at the company’s Holyoke, 
Massachuetts, plant. 

George Bourque has been appointed 
works comptroller to succeed Mr. 
Lewis. 

v 


>> Emerson D, Ogle has been ap- 
pointed manager of the industrial sales 
department of SKF Industries, Inc., 
Philadelphia. He succeeds C. D. Cum- 
mings, resigned. Mr. Ogle joined the 
company in 1937 as an engineer trainee 
upon graduation from the University of 





Maryland, and for the last two years 
has been manager of the automotive 
and electrical section of the industrial 
department. 

Vv 
>>P Don Bubrer was recently made 
manager of New York sales of — 
bulk products for Clinton Industries, 
Inc., Clinton, Iowa. Transferred from 
the Chicago office of the company, he 
will be responsible for sales of Clinton 
corn syrup, bulk starch, dextrose and 
other bulk products. He started his ca- 
reer in the corn processing business 15 
years ago. 

Vv 
>DD Robert E. Bundy has been ap- 
pointed vice president in charge of pro- 
duction at Fibreboard Products, Inc., 
San Francisco. He succeeds N. M. Bris- 
bois, who is retiring under the pension 
program, but will continue for one year 
as consultant. 

B. P. Altick was named assistant to 
the general manager of the company at 
the same time. 

v 


>bD John Corbett has been appointed 
purchasing agent for Appleford Paper 
Products Limited, Hamilton, Ontario. 
v 
>>Db . T. Murnane has been appoint- 
ed industrial sales manager for Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass Company's paint 
division at Newark, New Jersey. He 
succeeds the late C. A. Roebuck, who 
served in the position for 24 years. 
Associated with the company’s paint 
division since 1925, Mr. Murnane has 
represented the firm in the Baltimore 
district until his present appointment. 


v 


>>D Thomas M. Barry has become 
assistant manager of Hollingsworth & 
Whitney Company’s Northern Mills. 
His most recent connection was with 
Fraser Paper, Limited at Madawaska, 
Maine, where he was mill manager. 
Mr. Barry is a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Toronto, with a degree in chem- 
ical engineering. 
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: | Piping equipment for every installation... 
SOURCE OF SUPPLY 

ONE nesporesmmuy on one order to CRANE 


STANDARD OF QUALITY 





(ae RE Take This Hydraulic Barker Hookup, for example. As in 

: so many other pulp and paper mill installations, Crane 

supplies all piping equipment. One order covers every- 

thing for the job—valves, fittings, pipe, and accessories . . . 

. for every fluid or working condition. This unequaled selec- 
FABRICATE? tion is available to you—wherever you are—through local, 


piPinG 
well-stocked Crane Branches and Wholesalers. 











| Many mill operators have long recognized the advantages 

of standardizing on Crane as a Single Source of Supply. 

Book There’s no better way to simplify every piping procedure, 

oe ; from design to erection to maintenance. One Responsibility 

for materials leads to better installations, avoids needless 

delays. High Quality in every item from Crane helps to 

assure dependable performance from end to end of piping 
systems. 


CRANE CO., 836 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, III. 
Branches and W bolesalers Serving All Industrial Areas 
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IN STEEL VALVES—Crane offers a complete line of gates, 
globes, angles and checks. Available in pressure classes 
from 150 to 1500 pounds; for steam services up to 1000 
Deg. F. Flanged, screwed, or welding ends... manual 
or mechanical operation. Shown here, Crane 900- 
Pound Cast Steel Wedge Gate, used in installation 
above with electric motor operator. See your 
Crane Catalog. 
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EVERYTHING FROM... 


VALVES ¢ FITTINGS 
PIPE * PLUMBING 
AND HEATING 








FOR EVERY PIPING SYSTEM 
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Paper and Felt Drier Cylinders 
Expand and Contract Freely 
on Torrington Ladder Bearing Mounting 











=| 





Many paper machine drier sections are being equipped for more Two special Torrington Ladder-type Roller Bearings support the 
reliable operation with the Torrington Ladder Bearing mounting load with many times the capacity needed. Yet they leave drier 
for the tending side of paper and felt drier cylinders. In this de- cylinders free to expand and contract with anti-friction ease. 

sign, the housing is free to move axially. 





The combination with Torrington Self-Aligning Spherical Roller As this cross-section shows, all elements of the mounting work 
Bearings provides ideal operating conditions. One end of the shaft together to prevent the development of binding stresses from shaft 
is fixed accurately, and proper alignment is automatically assured. deflection, frame distortion or cylinder expansion or contraction. 





Reliable operation, low starting and running friction, reduced felt wear, 
and minimum maintenance are assured by this Ladder Bearing tending 
side mounting. Our engineers will be glad to work with you on details 
of this or any other special or routine friction problem. Write us today. 
Tue Torrincton Company, South Bend 21, Ind., or Torrington, Conn. 
District offices and Distributors in principal cities. 


TORRINGTON BEARINGS 


Spherical Roller ¢ Tapered Roller Straight Roller = « Needle e Ball e Needle Rollers 
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WESTINGHOUSE WILL BUILD 
HUGE MOTOR FOR SHIPMENT 
TO PAPER MILL IN FINLAND 


One of the largest motors ever de- 
signed for a paper-forming machine 
will be built by Westinghouse Electric 
Corporation, East Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania, for delivery to the Enso-Gut- 
zeit paper mill in Finland. The an- 
nouncement was made recently by R. 
H. Harris, sales manager of Westing- 
house Electric International Company. 

The big 1,250 hp, d-c motor will 
provide all the driving power neces- 
sary for the various sections of the 
block-long, paper machine by driving 
a line-shaft extending the length of 
the machine. Power is transmitted 
from this shaft to the various sections 
of the machine by belt and gear ar- 
rangements. 

The Enso-Gutzeit machine is capable 
of producing a continuous web of pa- 
per 192 inches wide at a speed of 
1,500 fpm. 

The electrical equipment to be sup- 
plied by Westinghouse and built at 
East Pittsburgh will include a 1,000-kw 
synchronous motor-generator set for 
supplying power to the motor, com- 
plete control including a Rototrol ro- 
tating type of paper machine speed 
regulator and other auxiliary equip- 
ment such as 250-hp “winder” drive. 

The order, valued at $143,000, was 
negotiated through the Westinghouse 
Electric International Company. 


v 


COOPER ALLOY ANNOUNCES 

CONTEST—PRIZES FOR THE 

BEST TECHNICAL PAPERS 

Cash prizes totalling more than 
$5,000 are to be offered by The Cooper 
Alloy Foundry Company, Hillside, 
New Jersey, for the best technical pa- 
pers submitted in accordance with the 
tules of its proposed essay contests. The 
purpose of the contests is to stimulate 
interest in existing applications for cast 
stainless steel, and to encourage further 
advances in industry's constant battle 
against the ravages of corrosion. The 
present intention of the company is to 
cover the major fields of application, 
including: paper and pulp, chemical, 
textile, food, aircraft, petroleum, ma- 
rine, etc. 

The chemical field has been selected 
for the first contest. Papers dealing 
with “Applications for Cast Stainless 
Steel in the Chemical Industry” will be 


accepted between October 1, 1949, and 
May 1, 1950. Prizes, conditions, spe- 
cific rules and dates for the other pro- 
posed contests will be announced at a 
future date. 


Prizes for papers in the chemical in- 
dustry contest are: $250 for the first 
prize, $150 for the second, and $100 
for the third prize, plus 100 additional 
prizes consisting of beautifully de- 
signed cast stainless steel paper-weights. 
Complete information concerning the 
contest and rules may be obtained by 
writing the Contest Editor in care of 
the company. 


DISTRICT OFFICE CHANGES 
EFFECTED BY AMERICAN 
LUMBER & TREATING CO. 


In order to provide closer personal 
contact with treated lumber distributors 
and users, a realignment of sales re- 
sponsibilities for two district offices of 
the American Lumber & Treating Com- 
pany (Chicago) has been announced. 


C. D. Bird has been appointed dis- 
trict sales manager of the newly organ- 
ized South Central sales region with 
offices in the Exchange Building, Little 
Rock, Arkansas. Mr. Bird was formerly 
Middle Atlantic district manager in 
Washington, D. C. Following his new 
appointment, the Washington office 
will be closed. 
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J. P. Johnson, Jr., formerly sales 
representative in Philadelphia, succeeds 
Mr. Bird as district sales manager of 
the Middle Atlantic region, and has 
located his office at the company’s Balti- 
more, Maryland, plant. 

In his new territory, Mr. Bird will be 
responsible for the sales of Wolman- 
ized pressure-treated lumber, Minalith 
fire-retardant wood, and creosoted for- 
est products to the lumber and construc- 
tion industries in Arkansas, Mississippi, 
Louisiana, Oklahoma, and Texas. Three 
of the company’s ten wood-preserving 
plants are located in the South Central 
district at Crossett and Fordyce, Arkan- 
sas, and Shreveport, Louisiana. 


v 


LINK-BELT HAS OPENED 
A NEW OFFICE IN DULUTH 

A district sales office has been opened 
in Duluth, Minnesota, by the Link-Belt 
Company's Minneapolis plant. (Main 
offices of the company are in Chicago.) 
The new office will be located at 422 
Board of Trade Building, 301 West 
First Street, Duluth. 

John E. Morrison, formerly district 
sales engineer in Chicago and Minne- 
apolis, has been appointed district man- 
ager in charge of the office, and he will 
be assisted by Harold A. Ivarson, trans- 
ferred from the Minneapolis plant, 
where he handled the city desk and 
called on customers locally. 

The Duluth office has been estab- 
lished to serve customers of the com- 
pany in northeastern Minnesota, north- 
ern Wisconsin, and the upper peninsula 
of Michigan. 

Mr. Morrison, a graduate civil engi- 
neer from the University of Minnesota, 
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Nilsa Bag Machine in combination with Nilsaton Multi-color Printing Press, introduced to 


American converting trade by Sandy Hill Iron and Brass Works 
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grew up in Duluth and has since su- 
pervised the construction of dams, tun- 
nels, industrial plants, powerhouses and 
aluminum plants for Byllesby Engineer- 
ing & Management Company, the Min- 
neapolis-St. Paul Sanitary District, and 
Aluminum Company of America, prior 
to his association with Link-Belt in 
1944. Since January, 1949, Mr. Mor- 
rison has served the North Central ter- 
ritory in the capacity of sales engineer, 
with headquarters in Minneapolis. 


v 


DEMONSTRATION OF CO. 
EQUIPMENT SHOWN BEFORE 

CLARK'S BOARD OF DIR. 
Latest developments in materials 
handling equipment produced by the 
Clark Equipment Company were re- 
cently shown to directors of the com- 
pany assembled at Buchanan, Michi- 
gan, for the regular quarterly meeting. 
Fork-lift trucks equipped with the 
new Dynatork Drive were shown, and 
among the handling attachments dem- 
onstrated were: the new Pul-Pac, 
which handles unit loads assembled on 
load-base sheets of corrugated paper 
or similar material, eliminating the 
conventional pallet; the Hi-Lo Stack, a 
high-lift, low-clearance device; the 
Barrel Clamp that grips cylindrical 
items or containers, up-ends them and 
rotates them; and the Rotating device 
that carries and dumps boxes of small 
parts, scrap material, and similar items. 


v 


AMERICAN POLYMER BEGINS 
PRODUCTION AT NEW PLANT 


On September 10 the American Poly- 
mer Corporation began production at 
its new plant near Springfield, Illinois. 
American Polymer specializes in de- 
signing polymeric resins for the paper, 
leather, textile, adhesive, and protective 
coatings industry. 

The equipment at the new Spring- 
field plant includes facilities for poly- 
merizing vinyl, acrylic, methacrylic, 
styrene, acrylonitrile, allyl and similar 
polymers. George Marshall has been 
appointed superintendent and Richard 
Pease chief chemist of this new unit. 


v 


RELIANCE PROVIDES SERVICE 
TO EUROPEAN PURCHASERS 


Extension of application engineering 
services to European users of its electric 
motor drives and related equipment was 
inaugurated early in September by The 
Reliance Electric & Engineering Com- 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio, with the de- 
parture of Clarence J. Marx to establish 
headquarters for such services in Eng- 
land. 

Mr. Marx’s immediate responsibil- 
ities will be to supervise the “tune-up” 
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Latest developments in Materials Handling equipment demonstrated for Clark Equipment 
Company's board of directors during its regular quarterly meeting 


of Reliance equipment on projects now 
going into operation in England, 
France, Sweden, Austria, Italy, and 
Belgium. In addition, he will be avail- 
able to assist foreign representatives of 
American machinery manufacturers 
who have electrical equipment prob- 
lems to be solved. Work already sched- 
uled includes installations in the paper, 
steel, textile, and rubber industries, and 
machine tool applications in a score of 
other fields. 
v 


EDGAR BROS. PASS NEW 
CAPITALIZATION PLAN— 
EMPLOYEES NOW CONTROL 


A recent announcement by James 
Deshler II, president of Edgar Brothers 
Company, outlines a plan under which 
the voting control of the company has 
passed to its employees. Under this 
new recapitalization, all of the large 
common stockholders either sold stock 
to employees or exchanged it for new 
preferred stock. 

This plan, Mr. Deshler states, was 
made possible through the practical 
generosity and far-sightedness of mem- 
bers of the Edgar family, who, by 
adopting the plan and by maintaining 
their investment in the corporation, 
have expressed their confidence in the 
company, its management, and its fu- 
ture. No change in current company 
policies or operations is expected as a 
result of employees acquiring voting 
control. In fact, the company’s gen- 
eral position is expected to be consider- 
ably strengthened, since voting control 
now has passed to those who have de- 
termined company policy and directed 
its operations for a number of years. 

It is significant that this important 
step in the company’s corporate his- 
tory, should take place during its Fif- 
tieth Anniversary Year. Incorporated 
in 1899 under the leadership of Charles 


S. Edgar, the company was formed to 
produce domestic clays using water 
washing techniques developed by Mr. 
Edgar, in New Jersey about 1875 and 
in Florida during 1892. Ten years af- 
ter its incorporation, Charles S. Edgar 
began operations in McIntyre, Georgia. 
The company is currently completing 
a postwar expansion program whereby 
its Georgia facilities have been ex- 
panded to meet the needs of American 
industry for a water-washed, controlled 
particle-size clay. A pioneer in bring- 
ing domestic clays to the paper trade, 
the company’s chief products today are 
filler clays and coating clays sold to 
the paper industry. 
v 


LICENSE FOR NEW PROCESS 
AWARDED NIAG. BLOWER CO. 


The license to manufacture dehumid- 
ifying and air conditioning equipment 
using a hygroscopicsliquid has been 
awarded to the Niagara Blower Com- 
pany, of New York and Buffalo, by the 
Research Corporation, New York. This 
new process promises much improve- 
ment in the handling of many materi- 
als that pick up unwanted moisture, 
such as, paper, textiles, chemicals, and 
synthetic materials, as well as foods and 
drugs. There are also applications to 
industrial drying and process air condi- 
tioning, and in preventing moisture 
damage to electrical and metal prod- 
ucts. New equipment to make the 
liquid absorbent dehumidifying meth- 
od commercially available is now being 
designed. 


In the method developed by Re- 
search Corporation’s scientists, air is 
dehumidified by contact with a liquid 
spray which absorbs the moisture ‘from 
the air stream passing through the 
equipment. The dehumidifying liquid, 
as it is diluted by the airborne moisture, 
is automatically reconcentrated in ap- 
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Three-drum five-stage Swenson-Nyman Pulp Washing System in opera- 
tion on Kraft board pulp. 


| PULP WASHING 


with less dilution 
lower chemical loss 


s@ £ e 
ee - lower steam consumption 
¥ tne ncse ey ep Seed pong The Swenson-Nyman Pulp Washer, now 
installation. in operation in many leading pulp mills, is 

bringing substantial economies in both 
chemicals and fuel. Closed system eliminates 
spillage and low dilution, reduces the evap- 
orator load, and hence steam requirements. 


Today’s trend is toward an increasing 
number of washing stages, with repulping 
between drums. Each drum of the Swenson- 
Nyman Pulp Washer provides 2-stage wash- 
ing. Four, five, and six stages of washing 
are practical. Fully described in Bulletin 
F-104 ... free on request. 


STAGE STAGE 
FILTRATE TANKS 


Flow sheet of a 2-drum, 4-stage installation 


e Black Liquor Evaporators pa EP SN FVAPORA Dm rat .¥ 
: ration 


© Pulp Washers ¢ Lime Sludge Filters 
enue, Harvey, Ill. 


© Causticizers ¢ Digester Blow Condensers oe bop Av 
he 15653 Lathr: ent: 

© Surface Condensers Eastern Sales Office and Export Ds — 

e Kraft Pulp Deckers bg 30 Church St., New York 7, N- 


Division of Whiting Co 
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paratus which evaporates the moisture 
and discharges it outdoors. 

Research Corporation is a unique 
“foundation whose net earnings, from 
licensing activities and the sale of Cot- 
trell precipitatots, are contributed to 
scientific and technical institutions and 
societies for the support of technical 
and scientific investigation and re- 
search. Niagara Blower Company, the 
licensee under Research Corporation 
patents, has been engaged in the manu- 
facture of air engineering equipment 
since 1919. 


NOPCO STARTS 3rd SESSION 
TECH. TRAINING SCHOOL 


The third session of its Technical 
Training School opened at Nopco 
Chemical Company's main plant in 
Harrison, New Jersey, on October 4. 
Lectures and demonstrations will be 
given weekly for a period of seven 
months. The classes, conducted by the 
company’s own technical staff, will 
cover many fields including papermak- 
ing, textile processing, leather tanning, 
insecticides, metal specialties applica- 
tions, oil, and other raw material tech- 
nology. 

The school was originally established 
in 1936. Those attending are, for the 
most part, graduate chemists and sales 








tonal 





SEALING for 
AUTOMATIC SELLING 





This Lawtomatic 

End Sealing Machine is a honey 
Its simple 

Design will make you money 
The cost 

Is definitely a secondary issue 
Because 

It beautifies your Toilet Tissue 
Here’s another howl 

It can do the same for 
Your Kitchen Towel 


The C. A. LAWTON COMPANY 
Dept. PW DePere, Wis. 
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The men who have guided Harris-Seybold 


through company's biggest year, look 
through the Annual Report for fiscal year 
ended June 30. They are (L to R): R. V. 
Mitchell, board chairman; H. A. Porter, vice 
resident in charge of sales, and George S. 
ively, president. On the wall is portrait of 
A. F. Harris, who, while chairman of the 
board, passed away in June, 1943 





trainees. Its purpose is to give the “‘stu- 
dents” a broad background in the fields 
approached by the company. The com- 
pany feels that by having these key 
men completely familiar with the many 
manufacturing problems faced by in- 
dustry, it can better serve the interests 
of its customers. 
v 


NEW RESEARCH CENTER AT 
SOUTH CHARLESTON OPENED 
BY CARBIDE AND CARBON 


One of the nation’s largest and most 
modern industrial research centers has 
been completed at South Charleston, 
West Virginia, for the Carbide and 
Carbon Chemicals Corporation, New 
York, by the H. K. Ferguson Company, 
of Cleveland. Situated near Carbide’s 
South Charleston plant, the laboratories 
will be the center of the company’s 
fundamental research operations in or- 
ganic chemicals and resins. 

The laboratory will be used by the 
company to concentrate on the design 
of new chemical molecules with the 
goal of developing new “Flexol’’ plas- 
ticizers, new synthetic resins, and new 
organic chemicals for agriculture and 
other uses. Process development will 
also be carried on at the center in four 
large buildings to be occupied in the 
future. 

The main laboratory building con- 
tains 69 individual laboratories, 48 
offices, a large-scale laboratory, and an 
auditorium seating 125 persons. It is 
a three-story, T-shaped structure of 
brick and steel, 325 ft long and 96 ft 
deep. 





One interesting feature worked out 
was the elimination of the possibility 
of cross-contamination between areas 
by. maintaining each laboratory at a 
slight negative pressure with reference 
to offices and corridors. And another 
problem of the ventilating engineer— 
the loss of conditioned air through 
fume exhaust doors—was solved by 
providing each hood with an indepen- 
dent supply of clean, tempered air. 
When a hood is ‘placed in operation, a 
lever is thrown which opens the air 
supply ducts and doubles the speed of 
the exhaust fan. 


v 


GRIFFITH RUBBER MILLS 
PURCHASES A BUILDING 
AND ADDS EQUIPMENT 


To improve facilities for the manu- 
facture of roll covering for the paper 
industry, the Griffith Rubber Mills of 
Portland, Oregon, have spent over a 
quarter of a million dollars on mod- 
ernization of plant facilities and pur- 
chase of new equipment. 

In addition to the purchase of a new 
building, which provides addition for 
the new equipment, the company has 
purchased several vulcanizer tubes, one 
of which is the largest on the Pacific 
Coast. A multiple 
drill, one of three 
such machines in 
the United States, 
seven hydraulic 
presses, a Banber- 
ry and 60-inch 
mill and extrud- 
ing machine, also 
have been added. 

L. R. Bigler has 
been named man- 
ager of the spe- 
cialty sales divi- 
sion, which manufactures marine prod- 
ucts and rubber tile. 


v 


>>> OFFICES OF Chemical Linings, 
Inc., in Watertown, New York, were 
moved October 1st to 500 Trust Com- 
pany Building, Watertown. 


v 


ELLIOTT CO. HAS ACQUIRED 
THE CROCKER-WHEELER DIV. 


The business and assets of the Crock- 
er-Wheeler division of the Joshua Hen- 
dy Corporation have been acquired by 
the Elliott Company, Jeannette, Penn- 
sylvania. Located at Ampere, New 
Jersey, Crocker-Wheeler produces elec- 
tric motors and generators; it will con- 
tinue to operate as at present. 

With the addition of this division, 
the Elliott Company will have a com- 
plete line of A-C and D-C motors and 
generators from one to 25,000 hp. 


L. R. Bigler 
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— ARE TWO WAYS of regarding 
the valves in your plant. You 


can think of the relatively small cost 
of a single valve, and dismiss them 
as a minor, “petty cash” investment. 
Or, you can think of all valves in 
your plant as one valve, as pictured, 
by photo-magic, in this pharmaceu- 
tical plant,—and see them in 
proper perspective. 

YOU'LL FIND IT PAYS to take the lat- 
ter view, for in any plant, any 
building where fluid control is in- 
volved, valves, collectively, are as 
important, in terms of investment 
and operating expense, as larger 


“PRACTICAL PIPING LAYOUTS” is a 52-page 
book containing diagrams and descriptions of 25 
‘basic piping layouts with complete recommendations 
for valve selection and location in the lines. Tells 


Optional Illusion 


—but you save 


if you see valves this way 


plant units, and should be selected 
with the same sharp eye to quality 
and economy. 

EXCESSIVE MAINTENANCE of one in- 
ferior valve is insignificant, but 
multiplied by thousands, it is a 
serious drain on operating budgets. 
JENKINS BROS. helps you meet this 
problem two ways. First, by build- 
ing extra endurance into Jenkins 
Valves, making them the longest- 
lasting, lowest-upkeep valves that 
money can buy. Sec- 
ond, with advice from 
Jenkins Engineers 
on any question 


you “which valve where for best per, ‘ormance”’. 


FREE on request. Write JENKINS ROS., 80 


White Street, New York 13, N. Y. 
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LOOK FOR THIS 


of proper selection, installation, or 
maintenance. 

For all new installations, for all 
replacements, rely on Jenkins qual- 
ity and engineering for lowest valve 
costs in the long run. Sold through 
leading Industrial Distributors. 


Jenkins Bros., 80 White St., New York 13; 

Bridgeport, Conn.; Atlanta; Boston; 

Philadelphia; Chicago; San Francisco. 
Jenkins Bros., Ltd., Montreal. 


DIAMOND MARK 


SINCE 1664 


JENKINS 
VALVES 


Types, Sizes, Pressures, Metals for Every Need 











Necrology . 


GEORGE M. TOWNSEND 

On September 4, George M. Town- 
send, chief chemist and sulphite super- 
intendent of St. Croix Paper Company, 
Woodland, Maine, passed away from 
injuries sustained when he fell from the 
stairway of the digester building a 
week before his death. 

Mr. Townsend first became associat- 
ed with St. Croix on a part-time basis 
in 1914. He served about three years in 
the Navy during World War I, and in 
1920 returned to the plant as laboratory 
assistant. In 1931, he became chief 
chemist, succeeding Walter Brennan 
(deceased), and in 1939 he became 
sulphite superintendent, still remain- 
ing head of the laboratory. 

For several months past, Mr. Town- 
send had been quite busy with installa- 
tion of the company’s new digester cir- 
culating system. It was during imspec- 
tion of the new equipment that the 
fatal accident occurred. 


v 


bbb Robert Rankin Boyce of Orange, 
New Jersey, and formerly a sales rep- 
resentative for the West Virginia Pulp 
and Paper Company, New York, 
passed away at his home September 12. 
He was 74 years old. Four years ago 
Mr. Boyce retired from the company 
after having been with them for 35 
years. He was a descendant of an early 
colonial family, and a Princeton grad- 
uate of the class of 98. Surviving are 
his widow, a son and daughter. 


v 


CANADIAN PAPER MILL MEN 

LOSE LIVES IN PLANE CRASH 

An air liner carrying 23 persons 
crashed near Quebec City, moth Sep- 
tember 9. There were ao survivors. 
Among the casualties were the follow- 
ing men connected with paper com- 
panies: 

Edward Calnan, steam engineer in 
charge of power plants for the Ontario 
Paper Company, Thorold, Ontario, and 
the Quebec and North Shore Paper 
Company, Baie Comeau, Quebec. He 
had’ been associated with these com- 
panies for 19 years; he was supervising 
engineer when the mills were built. 

William B. Schoular, paper mill de- 
velopment engineer for the Chicago 
Tribune subsidiaries. He had been with 
the Ontario Paper Company for 31 
years, having previously been connected 
with the Powell River Paper Company 


at Powell River, B.C. He was enroute 
to the mill in Baie Comeau at the time 
of the crash. 

Lionel D’ Allaire, former paper mill 
employee, and several relatives of pa- 
per mill families were passengers on 
the plane. 

v 
A. T. WALKER 

The central district sales manager for 
Harris-Seybold Company, Cleveland, 
A. T. Walker, passed away September 
6 in San Francisco, shortly after he 
arrived there to attend the International 
Association of Printing House Crafts- 
men’s convention. He was 57. 

Mr. Walker had been with Harris- 
Seybold since 1916, serving for many 
years as assistant 
to the vice presi- 
dent in charge of 
sales. He joined 
the company early 
in his career as as- 
sistant to the pro- 
duction engineer, 
transferring to the 
sales organization 
in 1921. In 1945 
he was appoint- 
ed sales manager 
of the company’s 
central district, in charge of sales activi- 
ties in Ohio, Michigan, West Virginia, 
Kentucky, and parts of Pennsylvania 
and Indiana. 

He was a member of a number of 
local and national printing and litho- 
graphic trade associations, and was 
well-known in the graphic arts indus- 
try as an expert on pressroom and bind- 
ery operations. 

At the time of his passing, Mr. 
Walker was combining his first vaca- 
tion in several years with attendance at 
the Craftsmen’s convention, accom- 
panied by his wife and daughter. 


v 


> Jacob O. Hill, purchasing agent 
for Hollingsworth & Vose Company, 
East Walpole, Massachusetts, passed 
away September 23 at his home in 
Wellesley Hills, Massachusetts. He was 
73. Surviving are two daughters and a 
brother. 


A. T. Walker 


v 


>bD Edward J. Johnstone, following 
his recent death (Cf. P.I. AND P.W., 
Aug., 1949), was honored by the di- 
rectors of Lockport Felt Company, 


Newfane, New York, who passed a 
special resolution in praise of the fine 
manner in which he had filled his place 
in the company, and for the contribu- 
tions he had made to the age indus- 
try. Mr. Johnstone was for eighteen 
years a sales engineer for the company. 
He was a member of the Technical 
Association of the Pulp and Paper In- 
dustry and of the American Chemical 
Society. 
Vv 

>P>D Morley P. Wilkins, secretary- 
treasurer of the United Paper Mills, 
Ltd., passed away at his home in To- 
ronto, Ontario, on September 4. He was 
born in Galt, Ontario, and had been 
associated with the United Paper Mills 
for the past 22 years. 


v 


>>> W. Emmett Bittner, vice presi- 
dent in charge of purchases of the 
Diamond Alkali Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio, passed away September 2 in 
Mercy Hospital, Pittsburgh. He was 52. 
His entire business life, since 1916, 
was spent with Diamond Alkali, and as 
a former president of the Pittsburgh 
Purchasing Agents Association and a 
member of the executive committee of 
the national organization was well- 
known in the purchasing field. 


v 


C. GEORGE LE SUEUR 

The manager of the export depart- 
ment of Wyandotte Chemicals Corpo- 
ration, Wyandotte, Michigan, C. George 
leSueur, passed away September 12 at 
Harper Hospital, Detroit. He had 
earned his 25-year service watch from 
his company shortly before. 

Born in South Africa in 1898, Mr. 
leSueur was well known among export 
executives; for many years he headed 
Canadian sales for the Wyandotte or- 
ganization, and was formerly a direc- 
tor of the U. S. Alkali Export Associa- 
tion. He had made numerous trips to 
every principal export market, and had 
contacts with leading industrialists, 
government officials, and manufactur- 
ers’ agents in all parts of the world. 

He is survived by his wife, a brother 
in South Africa, and his father, George 
F. leSueur of Johannesburg, who is a 
director and former general manager 
of the Standard Banks, Inc., of South 
Africa. 

v 


DDD James Logie, retired manager of 
E. B. Eddy Company, Ltd.’s, Toronto, 
Ontario plant, passed away in his 85th 
year. 

v 


>>D Harry J. Byrne, executive vice 
president of the Michigan Carton Com- 
pany, Battle Creek, Michigan, passed 
away August 28. ~ 
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SAFETY SCORES FOR SEVEN 
MONTHS OF NEW CONTEST 


>>> AWARDS IN the Paper Industry 
Safety Contest which closed June 30 will be 
presented at the luncheon of the Pulp and 
Paper Section on Thursday, October 27, dur- 
ing the Annual Congress of the National 
Safety Council. The contest for which these 
awards will be made ran for one year—July 
1, 1948, to June 30, 1949. 

Under a new plan announced recently 
(cf. P.I. and P.W. August, 1949, p. 592), 
all sectional contests conducted by the Na- 
tional Safety Council have been put on a 
calendar basis, running from January 1 to 
December 31. To start off the plan, the first 
six months of 1949 have become the first 
half of the year for contest which will end 
December 31, 1949. Accordingly, the follow- 
ing participants have completed perfect 
scores for seven months of the contest now 
under way: 


Division I—Paper and Pulp Mills 
Group A (None) 
Group B 


National Container Corp. (Kraft Pulp 
Mill) Jacksonville, Fla. 


West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co., 
Williamsburg, Pa. 
Group C 


Marathon Corp., Menominee, Mich. 
National Vulcanized Fibre Co., York- 


lyn, Del. 

Price Bros. & Co., Ltd., Jonquiere, 
P.Q., Canada 

National Vulcanized Fibre Co., New- 
ark, Del. 

Congoleum-Nairn, Inc., Cedarhurst, 
Md. 

Neenah Paper Co., Neenah, Wis. 
Group D 

Certain-teed Products Corp. E. St. 
Louis, Ill. 


Container Corp. of America, Carthage, 
Ind. 

Crown Zellerbach Corp. (C-W Paper 
Div.), Lebanon, Oregon 

Mead Corp., Harriman, Tenn. 

Certain-teed Products Corp., Richmond, 
Calif. 

Mead Corp. (Wheelwright 
North Leominster, Mass. 

Armstrong Cork Co., Pensacola, Fla. 

Marathon Corp., Ashland, Wis. 

U. S. Gypsum Co., Oakmont, Pa. 


Div.), 








Semtile tanks have no limitations 
asato shape or size, provided a 
vertical type unit is used. 

They can be erected in almost 
any location and in extremely 
confined space where it would 
not be possible to fabricate 
other types. 

They withstand heavy bearing 
loads, as this results in a compres- 
sion on the wall which aids in 


resisting temperature and shrink- 
ing stresses. 


Other Semtile features to 
remember — 


No through joints in a Semtile 
tank, either horizontally or verti- 
cally. 


Semtile salt-glazed tile presents 
a smooth flowing, easy to clean 
surface. 


wr. 
SELG 


Stebbins Engineering and Manufacturing Company 


EASTERN BO 





JL 


VARD, WATERTOWDS 





Strathmore Paper Co. (Mill No. 1), 
Woronoco, Mass. 

Ward Paper Co., Merrill, Wis. 

Pacific Coast Paper Mills, Bellingham, 
Wash. 

Lloyd A. Fry Roofing Co., Houston, 
Texas 

Hollingsworth & Whitney Co., Madi- 
son, Maine 

American Writing Paper Corp. (Albion 
Div.), Holyoke, Mass. 

Lloyd A. Fry Roofing Co., Compton, 
Calif. 

Fort Wayne Corrugated Paper Co., 
Vincennes, Ind. 

National 
N. Y. 

Riegel Paper Corp., Riegelsville, N. J. 

Flintkote Co., Mt. Carmel, III. 

Spaulding Fibre Co. (Hayes Plant), 
No. Rochester, N. H. 


Gypsum Co., Newburgh, 


Division Il—Paper and Board 
Remanufacturing 


Group A (None) 
Group B 

Marinette Paper Co., So. Glens Falls, 
mn. 2. 

Canadian Cellucotton Products Co., 
Ltd., Niagara Falls, Ont., Canada 

Container Corp. of America, Cincinnati, 
Ohio 

F. J. Kress Box Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

National Container Corp. (Container 
Div.), Jacksonville, Fla. 

Container Corp of America, Rock 
Island, Ill. 


Group C 

Bird & Son, Inc., Chicago, III. 

Fibreboard Products, Inc., South Gate, 
Calif. . 

Kimberly-Clark Corp., Appleton, Wis. 

. Container Corp. of America, Baltimore, 

Md. 

Bird & Son, Inc., Shreveport, La. 

South West Box Co., Sand Springs, 
Okla. 

Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Wellsburg, West 
Va. 

Certain-teed Products Corp., Kansas 
City, Mo. 

Thilmany Pulp & Paper Co., Kaukauna, 
Wis. 

Fort Wayne Corrugated Paper Co., 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Scott Paper Co., Sandusky, Ohio 

Certain-teed Products Corp., Buffalo, 
Os ie 

ABC Corrugated Box Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Green Bay Box Co., Green Bay, Wis. 

Flintkote Co., Hollywood, Calif. 

Bay West Paper Co., Green Bay, Wis. 

Lloyd A. Fry Roofing Co., San Leandro, 
Calif. 

Lloyd A. Fry Roofing Co., Robertson, 
Mo. 
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ON INSULATION | 
BOARD... 








INSULATION BOARD coatings have uniform adhesive uniform color and texture to the finished coating. 
qualities and uniform surface density when you KELTEX is economical and easy to handle, sol- 
use KELTEX, the modesn surface control agent. _uble in hot or cold water and can be used in coatings 
KELTEX keeps the coating on the surface and by applied ftom either the wet or dry end of the 
control of selective absorption helps prevent the = machine. Only a small amount is needed to give you 
binder from being absorbed by the sheet faster than _—_ consistently superior results. 
the pigment. The correct KELTEX formula for your insulation 
With KELTEX you also get even pigment distri- board can produce definite savings in coating costs. 
bution. By controlling pigment migration,KELTEX For details on its adaptability to your application, 
reduces any tendency toward mottling, thus giving _ write to any one of our regional offices. 


KELTEX...2 nomncr REL CO 


co mM PAN Y 


KELTEX 













REFINED 
x 20 N. Wacker Drive 31.Nassau Street 530 W. Sixth Street 
CHICAGO—6 NEW YORK—5 LOS ANGELES—14 


Y 
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Expansion Joints for high and 
low pressures — stainless steel 
and copper. 

Corrugated Metal Hose in stee!, 
bronze and stainless steel. 


WN 
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Bellows in all sizes for all re- 
. quirements — stainless steel 
> 1 and brass. 
Convoluted Metal Hose in va- 
riety of types — steel, bronze 
and alloys. 


athe aie 
: 


o | 


ae 


Metal Conduits in a variety 
Couplings to meet every need. 


of types and materials. 


Now you can secure all your flexible metal hose needs 
from a single manufacturer. The handy check list above 
indicates only the more common types and assemblies 
manufactured by CMH. Other types and assemblies gre 
also available. Bulletin 102, illustrated at the left, an 
application guide for CMH Flexible Metal Hose is avail- 

able on request. Other literature giving full details on 

expansion joints, bellows and speciality items is also 
available. Write for your copies of the material in 


which you are interested and have it available for refer- 
ence at all times. 


inh 
‘\ 


. 
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\ 
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CHICAGO METAL HOSE 


‘ CORPORATION 
Flexen identifies ? itt 


CMH ptoducts 
which served 
industry for more ~ 
than 4 i years. mt 
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Practical Shorts........... 000. 


Readers are invited to submit short, practical articles for this department. The items should be original and should relate to ways and 
means of handling production and maintenance jobs. Where possible articles should be illustrated. Rough sketches only are required. Pay- 
ment will be made for acceptable items upon publication. 








How to Prevent "Ladder Slip" 


Many an accident has been caused by the 
slipping of the foot of a ladder. This is 
particularly ‘true when the ladders are used 
on slippery floors. 








There are various ways in which this 
danger can be prevented—methods for hold- 
ing the ladder base rigid. A simple and 
excellent method, shown in the sketch, can 
be made by any ladder user. A piece of strap 





iron is formed around the bottom ends of 
the ladder with holes countersunk for 
screws, as indicated. The screws which 
project outward through the strap iron hold 
the ladder in place while those that project 
inward hold the straps on the ladder feet. 

Do not, of course, use a ladder of this 
kind directly on a polished or other floor 
that must not be marred. Place it on a non- 
slip plank or old wooden board. But make 
certain, above all, that there will be no slip 
of the base of the ladder or plank or board 
on which it is resting —W. F. SCHAPHORST, 
M.E. 

v 


Simple Device Makes 
Calender Stacks Safe 

The Safety Threader hits at one of the 
most dangerous spots in the board mill. The 
threading of the calender stacks, which has 
been responsible for many accidents, has been 
made safe. When using this Safety Thread- 
er, it is impossible to get fingers caught in 
the rollers. Frequent attempts have been 
made in the past but the Safety Threader is 
the only device that has worked satisfactori- 
ly. It is used to force the sheet through the 









nip of the rolls. This formerly was done by 
hand. The gadget not only makes it safer, 
is also easy to use—Adapted from Suther- 
land News (Aug. 5, 1949), Sutherland Pa- 
per Company, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 






















{The Safety Threader is a modification of the 
unit originally designed by The Champion Paper 
& Fibre Company, and described in Detail Sheet 
No. 62, published by the National Safety 
Council. ] 


















Special Machinery Drives 


An interesting conversation took place 
between two engineers regarding the respec- 
tive merits of drives on certain special 
machines. Engineer No. 1 stated that he had 
never before favored any particular drive 
for the machine because, as he said, “I had 
given the matter practically no thought.” 
But after the above conversation with Engi- 
neer No. 2 he states that he now finds 
himself an ardent chain drive “‘fan,”’ and he 
gives the following reasons which he thinks 
will probably be of interest to other readers: 

Like gears, chains provide a positive and 
unvarying ratio. They make it possible to 
regulate accurately the speed of the con- 





veyors and agitators in pipes. But unlike 
gears they are not so stiff and unyielding. 
Chain drive lends itself ideally to this par- 
ticular machine setup. 


Most readers doubtless know that the 
efficiency of a first class chain drive is high. 
But it is not so well known that even the 
less expensive types, the heavy link belts, 
such as used on some machines, have a 
higher efficiency—surprisingly high. In fact, 
the efficiency of these drives is usually so 
close to 100% that the power loss is of no 
consequence whatever. Anyway, efficiency of 
transmission is usually of less importance 
than dependability. 

The first cost of link belt chain drive is 


moderate. In the final cost must be reckoned 
the freedom from ‘‘dead” machine time, the 
lower interest on the smaller investment, the 
simplicity of installation, and the low 
maintenance cost. 








Chain drives have great strength and 
durability. They do not wedge or bind. 
Slight sprocket misalignments have no 
noticeable effect on performance, efficiency, 
or life. These latter points are of greatest 
importance on certain special machines, as 
most users will doubtless agree. A drive that 
is as rugged and dependable as the chain 
drive, and at the same time is so efficient, is 
bound to be truly economical in the long 
run.—W. F. SCHAPHORST, M.E. 

























The spools of wire you see in the 
background are being wound onto 
the back beam of a loom. Every 
single wire from the 60 or more 
spools (depending on the size of the 
mesh) must be guided into an exact 
place of its own on the beam. Only 
a one-inch section of the beam can 


One of the Men behind Eastwood Wires 


James Dorney 
Whose work is always ‘‘on the beam’”’ 


be filled at a time. After this back 
beam is filled, each warp wire must 
be threaded through guides leading 
to the front of the loom, where the 
actual weaving takes place. This is 
one more of the many painstaking 
operations in the manufacture of 
quality fourdrinier wires. 


EASTWOOD-NEALLEY CORPORATION 
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International Review........... 


News from Other Countries . . Technical Developments Adapted from Foreign Literature 





Oji Paper Combine Broken 


>>» THE LARGE AND powerful Oji 
Paper Manufacturing Company, Ltd. (Main 
office in Tokyo, Japan) has been broken up 
through postwar changes brought about 
principally by General MacArthur's anti- 
monopoly directive. This 81-year-old com- 
pany had expanded and progressed through 
decades of amalgamation and consolidation. 
A complete digest of this company’s mills, 
equipment, and production appeared in the 
August 11 issue of The World’s Paper 
Trade Review. The following is abridged 
from that article: 

> Many of the Japanese industrial com- 
bines which had been earmarked for dis- 
memberment soon after the occupation, 
remained intact because technological inte- 
gration in the interest of higher efficiency 
and lower cost was permitted by SCAP to 
continue. In fact, many small and inefficient 
firms were recently compelled to combine 
with larger rivals at the sacrifice of their 
corporate individuality. But for the paper 
industry no such technological case could 
be made. 

Even though Oji Paper had lost half its 
mill capacity in World War II, either 
through territorial annexation or through 
bomb damage, the remaining capacity was 
thought to be too large to remain under a 
single tight control. 

Three separate firms with widely diffused 
ownership were set up, each of them still 
powerful and, it is believed, individually 
as efficient as the combined setup: 

1—The Tomakomai Paper Manufacturing 
Company, with mill at Tomakomai. 

2—The Tosuji Paper Manufacturing 
Company with mills at Kushiro, Kokura, 
Yatsushiro, Sakamoto, Tosuji, Fushigi and 
Toshima. 

3—The Honshu Paper Manufacturing 
Company with mills at Fuji, Kishibuchi, 
Nakatsu, Edogawa, Yodogawa, Kumano, 
and a chemical plant at Nagoya. 

The Tomakomai mills have 10 paper ma- 
chines with a monthly capacity of 27,690,- 
000 Ib. There are six sulphite pulp machines 
and 54 ground-pulp machines with monthly 
capacities of 5,252,000 Ib and 26,000,000 Ib 
respectively. 

The Tosuji mill has 26 paper machines 
with a rated monthly production of 24,752,- 
000 Ib. There are four sulphite machines 
with a combined capacity of 3,479,000 Ib 
and seven grinders with an aggregate ca- 
pacity of 3,276,000 Ib. 

Honshu has 21 paper machines rating in 
all 13,286,000 lb a month. The pulp is 
supplied by five sulphite installations with 
a monthly capacity of 1,950,000 lb and two 
grinders capable of producing 10,681,000 Ib 
of newsprint pulp a month. 

Thus the Oji combine, before it broke 


up, had 57 paper machines with a monthly 
capacity of 65,728,000 Ib, fifteen sulphite 
pulp plants with a monthly capacity of 
10,681,000 Ib, and 72 grinders with a 
monthly capacity of 34,114,000 Ib. 

Through the loss of its Saghalien mills 
to Russia, and through bomb damage in 
the 1942-45 air raids, Oji Paper lost about 
half its annual prewar papermaking capacity 
of 1,575,000,000 Ib. The loss in sulphite 
pulp capacity was proportionately even 
higher. The Kushiro mill was damaged by 
fire last year, but has been largely rehabili- 
tated. 

There were, and still are, eight smaller 
papermaking concerns, but in 1939 they 
accounted for only 20.08 per cent of all 
Japanese paper production. Their share in 
the market has since remained about the 
same. 

Among the outsiders, the Hokuetsu Paper 
Manufacturing Company still retains its 
dominant place. In 1938 it accounted for 
4.11 per cent of Japanese production. 
Monthly production of newsprint runs to 
4,000,000 Ib. The firm has a cardboard mill 
with a monthly production of 500 tons. The 
other three of its five plants produce rayon 
pulp and fiber board. The firm operates a 
small lignite mine with a monthly produc- 
tion of 1,500 tons. 


Research Work in Wood 
Technology in Finland 


On the occasion of the 3rd World 
Forestry Congress, the research work of vari- 
ous laboratories and institutes in Finland 
is reviewed in a well illustrated article. The 
Finland Institute of Technology has a sec- 
tion on Wood Chemistry under the direction 
of Prof. R. H. Roschier, and a paper lab- 
oratory under the guidance of Professor H. 
Pellinen. The Institute of Wood Chemistry 
at Abo Academi gives a brief course in 
pulp and papermaking. Investigations on 
silver birch wood and bark have been under- 
taken, and a large number of masters de- 
grees and a few doctorates have been granted 
by this academy. 

The Wood Technical Laboratory of the 
State Institute for Technical Research has 
six sections, four of which are under state 
subsidy while the other two have been 
supported temporarily (in part) by indus- 
try. There is a machine hall, saw mill, dry 
kiln, a wood preservation section, etc. The 
"O. Y. Keskuslaboratorio-Centrallaborator- 
jum A. B.” is a research institute of the 
Finnish industry at Helsinki, privately 
owned and organized as a limited company. 
It has experimental pulping equipment, 
rayon pilot plant, an industrial organic de- 
partment, a pulp bleaching plant, pulp 


testing laboratories, etc. The managing di- 
rector is Dr. Bertil Nybergh, who is assisted 
by Drs. Gustafsson and Sihtola, and by 
Engineer Jaakko Murto. 

This Institute is in very close touch with 
industry, 13 committees of which follow 
the researches of the Institute and draw up 
its program. The Institute, however, also 
keeps in touch with the universities and 
takes on a number of graduate students. 
Anon. The Finnish Paper and Timber J. 
31, No. 12, 201-11 (1949) (In English). 
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Proposed Integrated Pulp 
and Paper Mill, Portugal 

The following very important announce- 
ment was made in the September 19, 1949, 
issue of Foreign Commerce Weekly: 

Plans have been drawn by a group of Por- 
tuguese capitalists for an integrated mill to 
manufacture annually, in the beginning, 20,- 
000 metric tons (1 metric ton=2,204.6 
pounds) of sulphite pulp (10,000 tons, 
bleached), and 18,000 tons of paper. The 
design of the mill will permit doubling the 
pulp capacity, while maintaining the same 
ratio of bleached pulp to total pulp, and in- 
creasing the paper capacity to 28,000 tons 
annually, with a minimum of expense. If 
present plans are carried out, the mill (in 
conjunction with a sulphite-pulp mill now 
producing 6,000 tons of pulp annually) ulti- 
mately will supply Portugal's entire require- 
ments for kraft paper and bag paper, and 
most of its requirements for fine paper, and 
will still have from 30 to 50 percent of its 
pulp capacity left to supply the export mar- 
ket. The promoters of the company believe 
that markets can be developed in Europe, 
principally the United Kingdom, for this 
amount of wood pulp. In 1948, Portuguese 
exports of pulp reached 2,420 tons, of which 
500 went to Belgium-Luxembourg, 650 tons 
to France, and 1,270 tons to the United 
Kingdom. 

The proposed mill will be located at Cacia, 
near Aveiro, some 60 kilometers south of 
Oporto in a heavily wooded region which it 
is calculated will supply continuing pulp- 
wood requirements on a sustained yield basis 
and give local timber owners a more profit- 
able outlet for their products. Laboratory 
tests in the United Kingdom and mill scale 
tests made in Finland are reported to have 
shown that Portuguese maritime pine has 
papermaking values between those of the 
United States southern pine and the Scan- 
dinavian pines. The proposed mill would 
employ approximately 1,000 workmen in 
three shifts and several hundreds more in 
wood operations. 

The cost of the sulphite mill, machinery 
and equipment, coal-burning power plant, 
and repair shop is estimated at approximate- 
ly $6,000,000, and that of the buildings at 
about $2,000,000. To this must be added 
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ROGERS MODEL 


NEW wesw... 220 


Seven tons of massiveness to give you the accurate, cost saving pre- 
cision grinding demanded by today's production standards. Chipper 
knives, paper cutting knives and doctor blades up to 220” in length 
can be easily handled on this quick-set-up, 28 foot long machine. 
Features include: 15 H.P. motor for 20” segmental grinding wheel, 3 
H.P. motor for smooth carriage traverse, extra wide 5 inch “V" ways 
on base and carriage, automatic oiling and heavily slotted 10” wide 
knife bars. Other sizes for 90, 100, 110 and 134 inch knives; 238” on 
special order. Write today for further information. 





Manufacturers of Grinding Equipment Since 1887 


SAMUEL C. ROGERS & CO. 


165 Dutton Ave. Buffalo 11, N. Y. 
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CONSULTANT 
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as booms swing and the improved Owen Grapples come 
up with a full grab at every cast. 
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construction and installation costs of about 
$700,000, or a total approximating $9,000,- 
000. Local capital is expected to put up 
nearly $3,900,000 to cover the cost of the 
buildings, construction, and _ installations, 


and to supply working capital. The pro-- 


moters hope to obtain a loan from some 
foreign governmental or intergovernmental 
agency, of approximately $6,000,000 to buy 
machinery and equipment, a considerable 
part of which must be paid for in dollars. 
If financing arrangements were completed so 
that construction could begin when planned, 
the mill should be able to begin operations 
sometime during the latter half of 1951. 


v 


British Paper Notes 

(August, 1949) 
>>P In prewar days, August, in the paper 
trade, was generally accepted as a “‘dead’’ 
month, as annual vacations at mills and else- 
where resulted in a slowing down of trade. 
The present August has certainly reverted to 
prewar as far as the British paper trade is 
concerned. The present slackness is un- 
doubtedly partially due to this feature, but 
whether business will revive in the early 
days of September is questionable. Nobody 
appears confident enough to make any pre- 
dictions with regard to the immediate fu- 
ture, and although it is understood that 
prospects for the autumn in the paper trade 
of America are promising, there are no signs 
here of any upward swing. It is still believed 
that large stocks are held at merchants and 
consumers, and the general experience of the 
former is that day to day purchases are not 
dipping heavily into these stocks, although 
eventually these orders will have their cumu- 
lative effect. 

Paper purchasers are still complaining of 
high prices, although these complaints are 
based mainly upon the known prices paid 
by the government for their bulk purchases 
of pulp, and the cost to the consumer of the 
manufactured paper. The latest person to 
stress this fact is Sir Frank Newnes, chair- 
man of the large periodical publishing 
house of George Newnes Ltd., who con- 
siders that prices of paper should be sub- 
stantially reduced, as these continued high 
prices tend to discourage publishing houses 
from venturing in the direction they desire. 

Further confirmation of the present slack- 
ening position is the news, just published, 
that the old established mill at Po!ton, Mid- 
lothian, Scotland, owned by Annandale and 
Son, Ltd., is to close this month owing to 
lack of orders. This mill is over two cen- 
turies old, is a member of the Wiggins, 
Teape group, and produces high quality rag 
tub-sized ledgers and other writing papers. 
Another leading British mill, for the same 
reason, lack of orders, combined with the 
Control's continued restrictions on usage, 
has had to introduce short-time working. 
Concurrently producers of pulp in Sweden 
are curtailing production in an effort to 
avoid overstocking. 

A further slight increase in paper con- 
sumption may operate from the beginning of 
next month, as a result of a new order from 
the Board of Trade, which has increased the 
consumption of paper from two to five cwt 
during each three months period to certain 
advertisers. This announcement, however, 
has aroused but little interest, for it is gen- 
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erally felt that with an abundance of paper 
available, and sales of practically everything 
declining, such irritating restrictions on the 
movement of trade should be abolished 
altogether. 

There is little doubt that the cessation of 
the Paper Control is long overdue, and re- 
sentment against prolongation of the Con- 
trol is growing, both as regards the purchas- 
ing of papermaking materials and the com- 
plete freedom in the sale of paper. Every- 
body in the trade readily acknowledges the 
excellent work which has been accomplished 
by the Control during the past decade, but 
its usefulness no longer operates. 

This feeling is understandable with the 
trade in its present state and the Board of 
Trade monthly returns, which are published 
for general reading. The latest returns show 
that over a million tons of materials have 
entered this country during the first seven 
months of this year, not far short of the 
prewar rate. These imports, added to record 
collections of wastepaper and the increased 
use of home materials, particularly straw, 
must place the material supply position prac- 
tically equal to prewar, if not beyond it, 
and there would appear to be every proba- 
bility of paper production equalling 1939, if 
all restrictions were removed. The cheapest 
quality of wastepaper, incidentally, is in 
such supply that some of the local councils 
are discontinuing its collection, as they are 
finding it increasingly difficult to dispose 
of this waste. 

v 


Australian News 


Associated Pulp and Paper Mills Lid. 
This company is now manufacturing wood- 
free printing and writing papers from im- 
ported Scandinavian pulp at Bernie, Tas- 
mania. 

In a statement to the trade the company 





says: “We feel that an explanation is due 
to the printing trade as to our reasons for 
undertaking to manufacture these qualities 
from imported pulp. At the present moment, 
we have at our mill a surplus of paper ma- 
chine capacity, and it now seems clear that 
this surplus will continue for some time. 
We, therefore, have decided that rather than 
have a valuable paper machine idle for part 
of the time, we shall increase our produc- 
tion by the use of imported pulp. 

“We desire to make it clear that the step 
we have taken in no way prejudices the 
supply of our standard qualities to the 
printing industry throughout Australia. If 
we did not take this step, printers would 
not get more standard Burnie paper than 
they are at present receiving, or earlier de- 
liveries of it.” se 

New Zealand Forest Products Ltd. This 
company has ordered £500,000 (about $1,- 
500,000) worth of equipment for its pro- 
jected kraft pulp mill near Kinleith, near 
Putsruru. The mill, the first of its kind in 
New Zealand, is expected to commence pro- 
duction at the end of 1951. The plant is 
being supplied by the United Kingdom, 
Australia, Sweden, and Finland. The mill 
and auxiliary operations will cost £2,000,000 
sterling (approx. $7,500,000). The com- 
pany will supply at least 12,500 tons of 
pulp yearly to Australian Newsprint Mills, 
Ltd., for 20 years. 

Newsprint News. Australian consumption 
of newsprint in 1950 is estimated at 160,000 
tons, 30,000 tons of which will come from 
Tasmania. Orders placed so far are 65,000 
tons from the United Kingdom, 25,000 tons 
from Scandinavia, and 5,000 tons from Can- 
ada. This leaves 35,000 tons to be procured 
elsewhere. Among other newsprint offering 
in Australia is Polish at £35 sterling, but 
so far no orders have been placed with 
Polish firms. 


Permemm Mmstracis ............. cece. 





Printing Inks for Food Wraps 

The reciprocal action between the con- 
tents of a package and the printing ink used 
on its wrapper may manifest itself in one 
of several ways. The contents may react 
with the ink; inks affected in this way may 
then attack the packaged contents. In rarer 
cases the original ink without subsequent 
change may itself attack the contents of the 
package. Naturally, it is practically im- 
possible to prepare an all-service ink which 
will be resistant under every condition of 
use. The destructive action of fats and 
greases (some of which also contain pre- 
servatives), the volatile oils (especially 
from packaged spices), cheese, warm bread, 
chemicals, pharmaceuticals, bleaching agents. 
candies, tobacco, dyed fabrics, and some of 
the newer plastics (e.g. rubber heels) all 
may affect the initial printing ink. Butter 
and similar food stuffs may then themselves 
be attacked by the affected inks, and it is 
essential that toxic ingredients be absent 
from the original ink. 

The rare cases in which the original ink 
affects the package material is manifested 
at times in packaging films, and it is essen- 


. 


tial that such inks be photochemically inert. 
Thus it is important that the printer and 
the purchaser co-operate, so as to protect 
themselves and each other; the printer being 
kept fully apprised of contents to be pack- 
aged, and in turn supplying printed wrappers 
to the prospective purchaser for preliminary 
experiments. 

In general, letterpress printing gives the 
best results; the aniline process from rubber 
plates is also suitable. It is essential that 
the ink on the wrap be thoroughly dry. In 
extreme cases, the best solution is to use 
an impermeable sheet as a first wrap and 
to print only on the outer wrapper. Hamadr. 
Allgemeine Papier-Rundschau No. 2, 64-6 
(May 15, 1949) (In German). 


Logging and Storage Decay 

The Swedish researches on blue stain and 
on the decay of logs before and during float- 
ing (undertaken at the request of the 
Svenska Cellulosa A.B.) - are reviewed. 
Barked logs are susceptible to marked decay 
both before and after floating, and their 
commercial value may be reduced by as much 
as 9%. When the logs are not barked prior 
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WHAT'S TO BE GAINED 
BY MAKING COMPARISONS 


COMPARISONS readily and con- 
clusively prove that Layne well water 
systems have many superior points 
not equaled by other systems. They 
prove that Layne systems have 
greater producing capacity, higher 
overall efficiency and a longer service 
life. 


and workmanship, is surprising low. 
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Upkeep cost, due to use of high quality materials 
Installations include 


Layne Vertical Turbine Pumps which are noted for their 
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outstanding trouble-free and economical service. They 
are built for hard continuous operation and will meet all 
performance requirements. 


For catalogs or further information, address 


JAYNE 


LAYNE & BOWLER, INC. 
General Offices 
MEMPHIS 8, TENNESSEE 
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“THE BEST INVESTMENT 
WE EVER MADE" 


IN 1926 an eastern board mill equipped its paper machine with 
Stickle Automatic Control and installed a Stickle ‘Differential 
Drainage System. After ten years’ experience with this equip- 
ment, the President and Treasurer of the company stated that 
“After installing Stickle Equipment we were able to increase 
production between 8 and 10 tons per day, as well as improve 
the quality of our board. We... can honestly say that its 
purchase was the best investment we ever made at our plant. 


IN 1933 we purchased another board mill and immediately 
installed Stickle Automatic Control and a Stickle Differential 
Drainage and Boiler Return System” with equally satisfactory 
results. 


IN 1949, the present President and Treasurer of the concern, 
writing to a Southern board mill executive, said, “We have had 
a Stickle Steam System in our mill for 23 years, and it has 
always proved satisfactory. ... We feel that we have as good, 
if not the best, system on the market.” 








Uniform dryin ng at a predetermined moisture content 
with Stickle Tension and Thermal Control Systems. 


A drying range of 15” of vacuum to 12 Ibs. steam 
pressure with Stickle Vacuum Differential Drainage 
Systems. 
































* Stickle Bulletin No. 160, “Stickle Steam Systems 

for Paper and Paper Board Mills," and auxiliary 
Bulletin No. 160-A, give information and data on Stickle 
Equipment, in use in paper and board mills throughout 
the States and Canada, providing manufacturers the 
advantages of increased production, improved product 
quality, and reduced operating costs. Mailed on re- 
quest. 


STICKLE STEAM SPECIALTIES COMPANY 
2215 Valley Avenve + INDIANAPOLIS 18, INDIANA 


Successfully 
Serving Paper a 
Paper Board Mills 
for More than 
40 Years 


Steam Waste e Reduces Drying Pressure to Minimum e Improves Quality 
of Product e Gives Visible Operation of Dryers e Provides Sensitive Auto- 
matic Control e Assures Accurate Modulated Temperature @ Holds 
Moisture to Predetermined Content. 
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to floating, decay can be avoided very large- 
ly, but such logs have the tendency to sink. 
Partial barking has been resorted to, in 
which patches of about 20% of the bark has 
been removed so as to leave an unbroken 
bark belt between such patches. This type 
of barking is applicable to conditions in 
Finland, but legislation prevents floating of 
unbarked wood, which it is assumed (un- 
justifiably) impairs fish life. The author 
suggests that such laws be modified to per- 
mit floating partially barked wood, the bark- 
ing operations on which could then be car- 
ried to completion on barking drums in the 
mill. O. V. Luostarinen. Finnish Paper 
Timber J. 28, No. 24, 384-8 (Dec. 31, 
1946) (Original in Finnish with English 
summary). 


“Gammexane™ and the 
Durability of Paper 


For the preservation of library and office 
records against insect attack, ““gammexane” 
(produced by Imperial Chemical Industries, 
Ltd.) has been recommended. No. 2 gam- 
mexane smoke generators were used, and 
provided a concentration of 2 oz. per thou- 
sand cu. ft. Paper samples were exposed to 
this smoke for 72 hrs., care being exercised 
to prevent scorching. Exposed samples were 
later subjected to accelerated aging by heat- 
ing 3 days at 100 degrees, and tensile and 
folding endurance were then measured by 
the TAPPI method. Exposure alone to the 
gammexane smoke caused a substantial re- 
duction in both tensile strength and folding 
endurance (as much as 53.7% and 71.5% 
respectively in one case). When papers that 
had been exposed to the smoke were then 
“aged,” they turned slightly yellow and in 
most cases lost their folding endurance 
completely. An excellent handmade paper 
with a folding endurance of over 4000 had 
this property reduced to 28.5% of its initial 
value after exposure to the smoke and to 
zero, after accelerated aging. The data indi- 
cate that exposure to gammexane is injuri- 
ous to paper records. S. Chakravorti, Na- 
ture 163, No. 4146, 607-8 (1949). 


Testing Pulp Quality by Means 
of a New Test Sheet Machine 


Recognizing the difficulties in correlating 
pulp quality and strength actually occurring 
during the operation of a paper machine 
with those of sheets formed on the ordinary 
laboratory sheet-machine, the author has 
constructed a new sheet-making apparatus 
which had been in successful operation for 
six months, in the Myllikoski mill in Fin- 
land, when his article was written (i.e. 
March, 1949). In his opinion, the new 
apparatus and techniques serve in giving 
a better evaluation of pulp quality than do 
sheets formed on ordinary sheet machines. 
A diagram of the equipment is shown in 
the accompanying figure. Finnish and 
Swedish patent applications have been made. 

The machine has a filtering and sheet 
forming device including a wire cloth (2) 
over which is the filtering cylinder (1) 
with packing (3), a water gage (5) and a 
lower drainage tank (11) which is con- 
nected through valve (10) by means of the 
funneling device (4). (11) may be con- 
nected with a vacuum line (12) or pressure 
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line (14). Furthermore the instrument in- 
cludes two protective plates, (8) which is 
perforated and (9) which is solid; these 
serve to prevent breakage in the sheet when 
it contacts liquid. A separate piece (19) 
serves to retail the fiber sheet; it has an 
opening, and may be substituted for (1) 
when wet strength is to be determined. A 
mercury manometer (13) records the 
vacuum; a pressure meter (18) serves to 
record pressures during the various tests. 

By means of this equipment it is possible 
to determine (without disturbing the posi- 
tion of the fiber sheet in the filter), time 
required for “filtration,” water-drainage, 
air-permeability, and bursting strength of 
the wet sheet. The fiber content of a sus- 
pension used need not be known in advance, 
it may be determined later by the use of 
suitable graphs given by the author. 

The various tests require a total period 
of about 20 minutes, and are supplemented 
by use of a Mullen tester. The so-called 
“fineness determinations” include (S), the 
drainage time in seconds during the forma- 
tion of the initial sheet. The vacuum in this 
test is maintained at 50 mm mercury and 
1 liter of the suspension is used (with a 
consistency of 0.08-0.15%). Directly there- 
after the white water is returned to cylinder 
(1), so that all the fibers originally present 
are finally retained on (2). Thereafter the 
drainage time with pure water is determined 
at 20 degrees C. and a vacuum of 200 mg 
mercury. This time is recorded as (H). 
Directly thereafter, the air permeability in 
seconds (V) is recorded. According to the 
author, this is the time required for re- 
ducing the vacuum in the lower cylinder 
from 30 to 10 cm mercury. (This is not com- 
pletely explained in the English summary). 
The first bursting strength test (M) is 
made with the wet sheet (retaining 85% 
water) and in position on the sheet machine. 
The technique here is not fully described 
in the English summary. Thereafter the 
sheet is pressed to 50% moisture, and a 
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Mullen test is made (N). Thereafter the 
sheet is dried (to 8% moisture) and an- 
other Mullen test (P) is carried out (M, 
N, and P are in square meters; H, S, and 
V are seconds). The author then gives an 
empirical equation, in which the general 
term (Y) represents the suitability of the 





fibrous material (either mechanical pulp or 
beaten paper stock) for papermaking. This 
equation (which is not given consistently 
in the English and Finnish portions of the 
article) appears to be: 


80-/ 10 (1 + log PMN) 
3 + log [(usv/1000)? - (usv¥/25) + 600] 





In mill control work, the operator at the 
grinder should be able to. get three relevant 
qumerical values, i.e. (P.M.V), (H.S.V) 
and Y, thus with experience obtaining a 
distinct picture of the freeness, strength, and 
general suitability of the mechanical pulp for 
papermaking purposes. Pekka Vuorisalo. 
Finnish Paper Timber J. 31, No. 5, 77-82, 
No. 6, 96-9 (1949). (Original in Finnish 
with a brief English summary.) 


Combating Microorganisms in 
Pulp and Paper Mills 

A review is given of sources of infection 
and of the growth of microérganisms in 
the mills. The sterilizing action of high 
temperatures aids in slime control, and the 
author points out the steps which can be 
taken in the mill for reducing contamination. 
These include general “‘good housekeeping,” 
water chlorination, disinfection of the white 
water system, etc. There is a discussion of 
the effects of various disinfectants. The 
superiority of organomercurials is stressed, 
and studies were made of the retention of 
mercury in the fibers. The author isolated 
pure cultures of the “Desulphovibrio” bac- 
teria from a paper machine system. These 
micro6rganisms are unique in that in their 
metabolism they produce hydrogen sulphide, 
in the presence of which the mercurial dis- 
infectants are decomposed and their effects 
are “‘neutralized’’ because mercuric sulphide 
is precipitated. Methods for controlling and 
determining effective (and economical) 
doses of the disinfectants are discussed brief- 
ly. Stig O. Pehrson. Svensk Papperstidn. 
52, No. 9, 217-20 (May 15, 1949). (Origi- 
nal in Swedish, with an English summary). 


Influence of Chip Thickness on 
Pulp Yield and Quality 


Experiments were made with chips at the 
A.B. Central laboratorium at Helsingfors. 
Northern spruce wood was used in the 
sulphite cooks and northern pine for the 
kraft cooks. The chips were cut by hand 
into rectangular parallelopipedons, 35 mm 
long and 25 mm wide, whereas the thickness 
varied from 0.5 to 7.0 mm in the sulphate 
cooks and 0.5 to 5.0 mm in the case of the 
sulphite digestions. In other words the 
variable was chip thickness. Cooking to three 
different degrees of delignification was made 
possible by varying the cooking period in the 
sulphite digestions and the temperatures in 
the kraft cooks. 

The reliability of this technique was 
tested by using spruce with wide and with 
narrow annual rings and pine sapwood and 
heartwood. The results all indicate that 
pulp yields and papermaking properties are 
correlated with chip thickness, a decided 
maximum occurring at about 3 mm. Very 
thin chips gave very poor results all in all. 
Strength properties vary directly with chip 
thickness; the tearing strength of sulphate 
pulp being an exception, a point requiring 

(Turn to page 860) 
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Our embossing machines are available with en- 
graved die rolls or paper mating rolls. Not an 
assembled machine, but completed in every de- 
tail within our own plant. Send your embossing 
problems to us — we'll be glad to help you. 


HUDSON -SHARP 


MACHINE CO e GREEN BAY « WIS 











Fit 


IN EFFICIENCY 














FOR ADHESION OF FOILS, CELLOPHANES, 
AND OTHER PRODUCTS USING WAXES 
AND HOT MELTS. . . Give us a description 
of the materials to be processed and the lami- 
nating agent you wish to use, and we will de- 
scribe in detail the machine you will need for 
the job. Illustrated is our No, WL-2, which 
has met with wide acceptance because of its 
ability to properly laminate these products. 


HUDSON -SHARP 


MACHINE CO « GREEN BAY « WIS 



































STOP Slime from 
Cutting into Your Profits! 


NCONTROLLED slime eats its way right 
through your profits unless checked by 
periodic, thorough cleaning of equipment. 


Specialized Oakite compounds place the best 
in modern industrial chemistry at your dis- 
posal... help you keep plates, rolls, save-alls, 
piping, chests clean and free of trouble-mak- 
ing slime. 

FREE Oakite suggestions for using those ma- 
terials to get maximum cleaning speed and 
economy—yours for a call to your neighbor- 
hood Oakite Technical Service Representative. 
Contact him or write to Oakite Products, Inc., 
16 Thames St., New York 6, N.Y., for FREE 
booklet F-4647—facts about low-cost paper 
mill cleaning. 


Technical Service Representatives Located in 
Principal Cities of United States and Canada 


OAKITE 


PCG. U.S. Par. OFF, 


SPECIALIZED INDUSTRIAL CLEANING 
MATERIALS + METHODS + SERVICE 
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A Specialty 


Not a Problem 
with H & K 





STRONG « EASILY CLEANED 
DEPENDABLY ACCURATE 
























PERFORATING STAINLESS STEEL, regard- 
less of alloy content, has long been a spe- 
cialty at H & K; in fact, meeting stringent 
specifications for heat, corrosion, acid and 
alkali resistance through the years has 
actually made this operation a science! 
Stainless Steel is one of the most difficult 
perforating assignments — yet, H & K will 
satisfy your requirements with skilled ac- 
curacy and master craftsmanship. 


H & K Perforated Metals are produced to 
your specifications in practically any sheet, 
coil or plate material. Whether it’s Stain- 
less or any other metal—or a non-metal 
such as plastics, rubber, plywood, etc. — 
you can be sure the job is right. Send at 
once for full information on your prob- 
lem — recommendations and prices. 


Eladialeniclen- Kin 
5654 FILLMORE ST., CHICAGO 44, ILLINOIS 
114 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 


Also Remember—H & K 
Grilles . . . Ultimate in 
Beouty . . . Utility . . . 
LONG LIFE! 














Tree-Planting Tips... .. 


As Given by an Expert 


>>> PLANTING TREES is lots of fun 
and profitable, in the long run. It is easier 
than running a vegetable or flower garden 
and you can raise your own shade trees, 
ornamental and hedge plants, at a very small 
fraction of what it would cost you to buy 
them from a commercial nursery. In a bed 
3 x 4 ft you can raise 480 deciduous or 960 
evergreen seedlings. 

The seedbed should be made of good 
sandy loam with a mixture of well-rotted 
stable manure and should be raised about 
four inches above the general soil level. You 
can put a frame of half inch boards around 
it, if you like. Broadcast the seeds evenly 
and not too thickly over the bed and put on 
just enough earth, which has been sieved 
through a quarter inch mesh, to cover the 
seeds. Firm this down and cover with 
sphagnum moss or clean straw. - Water and 
put a shade frame of lath, like the snow 
screens which are used on the roads in win- 
ter, about 18 inches high on the north side 
of the bed and about a foot high on the 
south side. As soon as the seeds begin to 
sprout carefully remove the moss or straw. 
The little trees should be watered with a 
spray whenever they become too dry and 
the shade frames left on till early August. 


A. G. P. Stephen, headmaster of Toronto's Upper Canada College 
(L), and S. J. Totten, school master, show four of their students cor- 
rect way to get young tree off to a good start 


ELWOOD WILSON’ 


Then till the end of the second year they 
need only water and weeding. 

At the end of the second season, they 
should be carefully lifted and planted in 
rows 9 inches apart, one and one-half inches 
apart in the rows. Great care should be 
taken to prevent drying out by sun or wind. 


Discard Poor Trees 

At the end of the first or second year in 
the transplant bed, depending on the species 
and size, they should be planted in a per- 
manent location. It is a good plan to dis- 
card the poorest ones. The roots must be 
kept moist on the way to the planting site 
and up to the moment they are planted. 
The best method of planting is to make a 
deep hole and large enough to take the roots 
without bunching or bending and they 
should not be flattened out at the side of the 


(*) From the September, 1949, issue of Hood 
land World. Reprinted with full permission of 
the publisher, Canadian Forestry Association 

(1) Recognized as one of Canada’s best known 
foresters. It is stated that he has been responsi 
ble for the planting of over 40 million trees. 


B. C. Forest Service 





hole and in NO case should they be planted 
deeper than they were in the transplant bed. 
This is the cause of the greatest mortality 
and its effects may not appear for several 
years. Fill the hole with earth and press 
down firmly with the foot. If the planting 
site is covered with sod it may be removed 
when making the hole. If only a small 
number of trees are planted, light watering 
for the first week will help. It pays to 
plant carefully for every tree that dies makes 
the surviving ones more expensive and there 
is no sense in planting unless the trees live. 
There should be 95 per cent survival. 


Planting Machines 

Planting machines have been developed 
for large scale work. They will plant up to 
15,000 trees per day and the results are said 
to be as good as hand planting. They are 
tractor-drawn and cost from $300 to $750 

Spring is the best time to plant, as soon as 
the frost is out of the ground. 

Spruce should be planted 5 x 5 ft each 
way, 1742 per acre, white pine 6 x 6, 1210 
per acre, red pine 8 x 8, 681 per acre, maple 
and other deciduous trees 10 x 10, 436 per 
acre. The spruces can be planted close and 
thinned out for Christmas trees. 


Good Investment 

Anyone who has a piece of land too poo: 
or too steep to plant crops on should plant 
it with trees. He would begin to get re- 
turns in about 25 years and from then on 
would get a continuous revenue. There is 
no better or safer investment. Try it and see 





Man planting two-year-old Douglas fir on logged and burned land. 
Constant, intensive program of reforestation is carried out by the 





(Continued from page 858) 
further study. Chips made with a com- 
mercial chipper usually gave results lower 
than those obtained with laboratory hand- 
made chips. The reason for this appears to 
be that the mill chips averaged less than 
3 mm in thickness. 

Characteristics of mill chippers can be 
tested by comparing pulps obtained (under 
identical conditions) from mill chips and 
comparing them with pulps made from 
handmade chips (cut to 3 mm thickness). 
The article includes 2 tables and 23 dia- 
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grams. Albert Backman. Finnish Paper 
Timber J. 28, No. 13, 200-8 (July 15, 
1946) (Original in Swedish with English 
summary). 


Sulphate Digestions in the 
Presence of Elementary Sulphur 


By gradually increasing the amounts of 
elementary sulphur added to a sulphate 
cook, pulp yields could be increased by as 
much as 20%. Six series of such experi- 
mental cooks were made, and in all instances 


an increase in yield was noted when native 
sulphur was incorporated into the cooking 
liquors. In most cases, the per cent of lignin 
in the pulp did not increase very markedly 
(and in a few instances a slight decrease was 
actually noted). The pulps also showed no 
great differences in pentosan content. In 
general with a reduction in cooking tem- 
perature the pulp yields increased. 16 refer- 
ences. Tauno Kurenniemi and Jaakko O 
Murto. Finnish Paper and Timber J]. 30, 
No. 24, 437-444 (1948). (In Finnish, with 
a brief English summary) 
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GET ACCURATE BULKING OR 
THICKNESS CALIPER WITH 
cADY 


EXACT MICROMETERS 


2 eT ee ree ae mga te ome apr 














é Se si eet ay . See 


Left: Standard (spring action) Micrometer; Right: 
Micrometer 





SF “Sy 
Dead Weight (Gravity type) 


mae. PP 


Cady horizontal dial micrometers are built to precise specifications, and are 
in use throughout the industry as desk models as well as on the production 
line. Many are being used for continuous calipering where operations favor 
this type of measurement. The dials are glass covered, 6” diameter, and are 
calibrated for easy, exact reading in 1/1000ths or half-thousandths of an inch. 
The models shown above have 4” throats, but the Standard (left) microm- 
eter is also available with 7, 12, or 18” throats. Standard model calipers 
sheets up to 5/16” thick; Dead Weight model up to 2” thick. We also 
manufacture a Corrugated Liner Micrometer for calipering flute thickness of 
boards. All models available for early delivery. For pos makers, users, 
fabricators, the oe. Tester makes the ‘‘Cady’’ or Mullen Bursting Strength 
Test. Cady Basis eight Scales show weight in lbs. per sheet count for 
papers and tissues; Boxboard Scale shows number of sheets per 50 Ib. bundle 


Write for complete specifications and prices 


E. J. CADY & COMPANY @ Manufacturers of Precision Testing instruments 
Burst Testers @ Basis Weight Scales @ Micrometers, 134 N. La Salle St., Chicago 2, Ill. 


TENAX FELIS 








—are made for YOUR paper ma- 
chines—for better—more efficient 
—more economical operation. 











MON Pigg fe 
WEAVING A TENAK FELT ON A LOCKPORT FELT COMPANY LOOM 


The skill and experience of more 
than 50 years are woven into every 
Tenax Felt made to serve the paper 
industry. 


LOCKPORT FELT COMPANY 


NEWFANE . NEW YORK 
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We welcome your 
worries! Because Stein 
Hall is as concerned 
with serving you 

as with selling you. 


Over and above our 
ationally-known lines 
of GUMS, STARCHES 
and DEXTRINES, we 
place at your disposal 
laboratory facilities 
and technical expert- 
ness which are con- 
stantly at work... 
successfully solving 
the most difficult 
paper production 
problems. Our lap is 
always open! 


paper 
problems 
in-our 
lar 
— 


ed 


eo 
SS 285 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
BRANCH OFFICES IN 17 OTHER CITIES 
IN U, S$. AND CANADA 
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Convention Papers 


Abridged 





G-E Paper Industry 


Less Work for the Operator 
Means More Production 


G. E. SHAAD 


Paper and Textile Division 
General Electric Company 


While automatic process control has been 
continually improved and new techniques 
bring us closer to the theoretical automatic 
mill, it is not yet possible to throw in logs 
at one end and come out with shipping 
rolls at the other. The human element is 
still necessary to the production of quality 
paper 

In some cases their work is purely man- 
ual, but in many cases their important work 
is adjustment and control of the many var- 
iables involved, and their judgment and 
knowledge are the basis for continued qual- 
ity production. If then, these men (on 
whom the mill production depends) are 
handicapped or are delayed in their control 
of these variables by the need for perform- 
ing manual work or by lack of instrumenta- 
tion to show that changes have been made, 
then they cannot perform their main duties 
as completely or as efficiently. 

To eliminate this lost efficiency entirely 
is not practical, but many steps in the right 
direction can be taken at relatively low cost 
and high return. These steps may range 
from the installation of automatic tempera- 
ture control of dryers, or automatic head box 
level control or automatic jordan load con- 
trol to such simple and inexpensive items as 
process metering, or relocation of operators 
control stations or color coding and tagging 
of wiring to minimize maintenance down- 
time. 

Surprisingly enough, even the simple 
things can amount to a substantial amount 
of money in a year’s operation. Assume, for 
example, a poorly located operators panel 
on the calender section of a machine caus- 
ing an average delay of 5 seconds in re- 
threading the stack as a result of poor loca- 
tion. At an average of two breaks per day 
there is nearly an hour's lost time or about 
$1,000 lost production per year. An in- 
significant amount of lost time per day, but 
an appreciable amount of time lost ina 
year’s operation. 

Or perhaps a remotely-located, manually- 
controlled valve may indirectly cause 5 min- 
utes a month in lost time, again nearly 
$1,000 a year. In.some cases such a situa- 
tion may not involve a loss of production, 
but the inconvenience and physical labor 
involved may be the background for demand- 
ing higher wages. Motor operated valves 
and remote position indicators would elimi- 
nate such a situation. 

In addition, such remote operation per- 
mits protective interlocking that in an actual 
case would have prevented an operator from 
opening the 150 lb steam valve into a di- 
gester without closing the 50 lb steam valve 
feeding the same digester. Naturally the 
higher pressure forced half cooked chips 
and black liquor throughout the entire 50 Ib 
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Electrical Conference* 


header system, including the dryers on the 
paper machine and shut down the entire 
mill. It happened only once in the 10 years 
of operation, but over 3 days were required 
to clean out the system and get the mill back 
into production. 

The possible time and production savings 
from automatic control of various functions 
are sizable and should be investigated. Un- 
fortunately, a common thought on automatic 
control is that of the completely automatic 
control system that eliminated ten operators 
but required a standby maintefiance crew of 
twelve men to keep the machine in opera- 
tion. It is true that additional maintenance 
will be required on automatic systems. It 
may require additional maintenance person- 
nel and facilities, but against this must be 
counted not only the increased tonnage to be 
expected, but also the intangible benefits of 
improved quality control. In some cases it 
will not be economical, in others it will pay 
large dividends. 


Higher Mill Efficiencies 
and the Gas Turbine 


W. C. BLOOMQUIST 
Industrial Engineering Division 
General Electric Company 

Cost of steam and power for paper mills 
ranges from 10 to 20 per cent of the cost 
of the product—a good average is around 
15 per cent. Even though this 15 per cent 
is a small part of the total, the mill fixed 
expenses are high so even a few per cent 
saving in fuel and power exerts a leverage 
action on the net earnings of a company. 

With the exception of hydro mills, we 
can think of this 15 per cent cost as fuel and 
that is the easiest to translate into dollars. 

It is not only important that the mill 
operation be in balance—heat balance as we 
engineers call it—but also that the mill fuel 
rate be the lowest. 

What can mills do to reduce this con- 
trollable expense—fuel? A few things are: 

1. Recovery of waste heat. 

2. Selection of higher pressures and tem- 
peratures for steam turbine generators. 

3. Use of topping and extraction steam 
turbines when applicable. It is not unusual 
to get 20-40 per cent more kilowatts for the 
same plant steam requirements. 

4. Proper selection of equipment such as 
mechanical vs electrical drives; gas turbine 
vs steam turbine. 

5. In some mills it may be cheaper to 
purchase some power than generate all. 

Around the turn of the century a French- 
man built a fairly good size gas turbine 
along present lines, but it was not practical 
as all of the power developed by the turbine 
was required to drive the compressor. In 
present gas turbines about 34 of the power is 
required for the compressor and % net is 
available for the load. 





(*) Abridgments of papers presented at 
General Electric Conference with paper mill 
management, Sacandaga, N. Y., Sept. 12, 1949. 





During the intervening years, the effi- 
ciency of both compressors and turbines 
were increased and with the introduction of 
high temperature materials the gas turbine 
became practical. All major turbine manu- 
facturers in this country have designed or 
are building gas turbines. 

There are two types of gas turbines. One 
the “flow” type—your steam turbine is of 
this type and is really a gas turbine since 
steam is a gas. The other type—and what 
we generally think of when we speak of a 
gas turbine—is the so-called “combustion” 
type. 

Figure 1 is a schematic diagram of a 
simple gas turbine cycle. Air is compressed 
in the compressor to about 75 Ib and then 
passes into the combustion chamber where 
fuel is injected and burned. The hot gases 
then expand through the turbine doing work. 





SCHEMATIC DIAGRAM 
SIMPLE GAS TURBINE CYCLE 


Figure | 


Hot exhaust gases from the turbine con- 
tain a lot of heat which can be used to pro- 
duce steam in a boiler, used directly for 
drying, etc. or, as in the case of the gas 
turbine power plant, to heat the compressed 
air and thereby reduce the fuel consumption. 

The general applications of gas turbines 
are’ similar to steam turbines, depending 
upon the type of unit; that is, for power 

eneration only, or for power generation 
plus process heat. 


Example No. 1 

(Paper mill—power and process steam) 

The simplified diagyam, Figure 2, shows 
only the basic features. The turbine is of the 
simple type utilizing the heat of the exhaust 
gases to produce steam in two boilers at two 
different pressures—175 psi and 40 psi. 
From the last boiler the gas goes through 
an economizer to heat the feed water for the 
boilers and then the gas goes up the stack. 

The over-all thermal efficiency of the 
steam and power production—a measure of 
the fuel dollars—is about 72 per cent. Maxi- 
mum possible efficiency is 70-80 per cent, 
so you can see that the gas turbine with 
secondary heat recovery is very attractive. 


Now suppose we do the job with a con- 
densing double-extraction steam turbine in- 
stead of a gas turbine to produce the same 
kilowatts and steam. What efficiency can we 
expect? Only around 52 per cent instead of 
72 per cent for the gas turbine method. The 
reason the efficiency is poorer for the steam- 
turbine method is because the process steam 
requirements are low so most of the kilo- 
watts have to be produced by the condensing 
section of the turbine at a thermal efficiency 
of about 20 per cent. 

Now let us translate these efficiencies into 
fuel dollars. In this mill location fuel costs 
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6¢/gal. If we assume full load operation 
(and that is the most economical for the gas 
turbine method) for 7,000 hrs per year, this 
better efficiency for the gas-turbine method 
means a fuel saving of about $105,000 per 
year. But the fuel saving isn’t the only thing 
in its favor. The investment will be less; 
this saving, comparing a new completely 
installed plant, will range from $200,000- 
$400,000. Also, some of the other operating 
expenses should be less, such as labor (only 
a few operators are necessary) and boiler 
maintenance. These boilers are of the non- 
fired type and the gas temperature is around 
800 Fahr. compared with 2,500 Fahr. and 
higher for conventional fired boilers. 

This 6¢ fuel corresponds to $11/ton coal. 
Coal would have to be $8/ton for the steam 
turbine method for equal fuel costs. The gas 
turbine is not developed for coal—it uses 
either oil or gas. 

Suppose the process steam requirements 
are doubled; then how do the two methods 
compare? The over-all thermal efficiency is 
more nearly equal but slightly in favor of 
the gas-turbine method. The substantial im- 
provement in the steam-turbine method is 
due to the fact that more power is produced 
as by-product power. Supplementary fuel is 
required for the waste-heat boilers of the 
gas-turbine method to meet the higher steam 
requirements and is included in the com- 
parison. 

In one proposition we have, a mill is con- 
sidering using the exhaust heat directly for 
drying heavy paperboards. In this case the 
annual gross rate of return on the investment 
is around 40 per cent. And that mind you 
for natural gas fuel that costs only 15¢/mil- 
lion Btu or roughly the equivalent of $4 
coal. 





Steam conditions 8oF 
ITS PSIG 40PSIG 
12,000/Hr. 27,000%/Hr. 


Figure 2 


The Oklahoma Gas & Electric Company 
now has in operation a 3,500 kw gas turbine 
with secondary heat recovery. They are short 
of boiler capacity and by utilizing the ex- 
haust heat of the gas turbine instead of 
steam for heating the boiler feed water, they 
expect to increase their plant electrical out- 
put by about 5,500 kw (more than the out- 
put of the gas turbine only) and with a 
slightly better plant fuel rate. 


Summary 

1. Part of the 15 per cent cost of fuel and 
power is a controllable expense that may be 
reduced by: 

a. Instituting heat-recovery methods. 

b. Maintaining a heat balance between 
steam and power requirements. Changes in 
steam and power requirements will affect 
the heat balance, so should be checked after 
major changes. 

c. Proper selection of initial steam condi- 
tions for new turbines. 

2. The fields for a topping turbine are: 
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@ The problems of leak-tight, dependable valving of 
most corrosive and hard-to-handle fluids can be solved 
with Hills-McCanna Diaphragm Valves. By using a 
simple pinch clamp principle wherein a resilient dia- 
phragm is squeezed against a weir, flow is positively 
controlled without troublesome leakage, internally or 
externally. Even when handling slurries or semi-solids, 
the resiliency of the diaphragm permits a tight closure 
by conforming to the shape of particles that may become 
lodged in the opening. The diaphragm also serves to 
keep the material handled out of the working parts 
and likewise to prevent contamination of the material. 


Hills-McCanna Diaphragm Valves are made in sizes 
from %" to 14” for manual, remote or automatic oper- 
ation. Choice of diaphragm and body materials to meet 
most requirements. For pressures up to 150 psi and 
temperatures to 180° F. (to 220° F. under certain condi- 
tions). Ask for Catalog V-48, HILLS-McCANNA CO., 
2433 W. Nelson Street, Chicago 18, Illinois. 
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a. Where additional kilowatts are required 
without a correseponding increase in process 
steam requirements; i.e., where the electrical 
load growth is faster than the process steam. 


b. Where old low-pressure boilers—typi- 
cally the 200 Ib class—have to be replaced. 
The steam from the topping turbines re- 
places that of the boiler. 

3. The gas turbine has a definite place in a 
paper mill, but it is not a universal solution. 
Each application should be thoroughly 
studied to determine whether the steam tur- 
bine or gas turbine is the proper selection. 


Engineering Co-operation and 
Mutual Assistance 


A. K. BUSHMAN 
General Electric Company 


The only place we can learn about paper- 
making is from you and in your plants, and 
we can’t serve you intelligently unless we 
are familiar with your processes and prob- 
lems. Who benefits from this exchange of 
information? We do most certainly. It en- 
ables us to make electrical equipment that 
suits your needs, and, therefore, you buy 
it. But just as surely you do benefit, for you 
get electrical equipment which /s particu- 
larly adapted to your needs so that you 
make more and better paper which your cus- 
tomers prefer. Our sales and application 
engineers have a vast amount of information 
which they are glad to bring to bear on your 
problems and to assist you in working out 
better and less expensive ways to supply 
your steam and power and to distribute it; 
to handle your raw materials and waste more 
expeditiously; to detect flaws in your fast 
moving paper; to speed up your paper ma- 
chines and regulate them more closely and 
to continue the technological advances which 
have made your industry so outstanding. 

But co-operation doesn’t stop here. It 
will produce valuable results in practically 
every phase of our respective businesses. 
Let's consider the matter of service, for 
example, both routine and emergency serv- 
ice. Sooner or later every piece of machin- 
ery needs expert attention and repair, and, 
of course, breakdowns always occur at the 
most inopportune time possible. By co- 
operation we can reduce breakdowns of your 
important electrical equipment to a neg- 
ligible minnimum and at the same time save 
you a large part of your repair expense. 

You know that it’s tremendously expen- 
sive to repair a big motor or generator 
which suddeniy develops a: dead ground, 
kinks or breaks a shaft, rubs the iron and 
ruins the bearings. Not only is that repair 
expensive, but your costs in lost production, 
while you are waiting for coils to be made 
and parts obtained from the factory, and 
your loss of customer goodwill, due to de- 
lays of urgently needed shipments, are vast- 
ly more important. Let's prevent that break- 
down by careful inspection of your vital 
units by our trained service engineers. If 
that old motor has been running for 20 
years without a whimper, it is entirely pos- 
sible that its insulation may be as brittle as 
charred paper. The varnish may be washed 
off the coil surfaces leaving them vulnerable 
to moisture, or creepage distances may be 
building up with conducting dirt. A thor- 
ough cleaning and revarnishing may be all 
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it needs, or, on the other hand, a complete 
rewinding may be what the doctor orders. 
In either case a shut down is planned for 
and scheduled, and it is not an emergency. 
Coils and other parts are on hand before 
the equipment is taken out of service. The 
job is simple because all the expensive dam- 
age caused by failure is avoided. Loss of 
production is a matter of days instead of 
weeks. You don’t disappoint your customers 
and you save a lot of money. It is just plain 
common sense to do it that way, and again 
both of us benefit, as is always the case in 
real co-operation. Maybe in this particular 
instance you don't see immediately where 
we benefit, as we sell fewer renewal parts 
and get a small job for the shop instead of 
a big one. I think this is worth taking a 
minute or two to explain, for we want you 
to know the basic philosophy of our service 
divisions. 

In the first place we don't want work in 
our shops that means grief to our customers. 
Our shops and service divisions are part of 
our sales organization, and they exist pri- 
marily to insure that our customers get the 
service out of our products which has been 
built into them and to which the user is 
entitled. 

Secondly, emergencies are expensive to 
us just as they are to you. We give them 
priority over routine work, and, therefore, 
our schedules are disrupted both in the shop 
and in the factory. Other customers, whose 
work is delayed, are irritated, and while we 
may make character with the customer who 
is in trouble, we lose a certain amount of 
prestige with others who are disappointed. 

Thirdly, we can’t afford to maintain ade- 
quate shops and service organizations to 
take care of emergencies only, because they 
are infrequent and they cannot be forecast 
or scheduled. They are a headache and are 
to be avoided if at all possible. 

In order to maintain a strong, well 
equipped and well manned shop, able to 
handle any emergency promptly and effec- 
tively, we have to have a continuing load 
of regular work. Therefore, for your own 
protection we ask your support of our shops, 
and if you are not now using this service, 
I am very certain that a trial will clearly 
demonstrate the exceedingly high quality 
of our work, the reasonableness of our 
charges, and the co-operative attitude of our 
personnel. It is our earnest desire to serve 
you well. 


Protect Your Personnel and 
Electric Equipment Throughout 
the Mill 


G. W. KNAPP 
Manager, Paper and Textile Div. 

General Electric Company 
Electricity turns the wheels of the paper 
industry. The production of paper and the 
kilowatt hours of electrical energy required 
for it go hand in hand. Last year you made 
a record breaking 22 million tons of paper. 
Last year you used a record breaking 15 

billion kilowatt hours of electricity. 
Electricity is providing more and more 
the automatic processing brains as well as 
the muscles, for greater production, lower 
cost per ton, and higher quality. We, as 
electrical manufacturers, and you in the op- 
erating industry, both have an obligation to 


make sure that such a partnership is fos- 
tered under the best conditions for success. 

There are certain inseparable ingredients 
in papermaking which can seriously affect 
your electrical partner, like corrosive chem- 
icals, moisture, heat, and the 7-day week 
operation which has come into such gen- 
eral use in recent years. These things are 
part of the industry and cannot be changed. 
Electric equipment must be able to get along 
with them, and this is a job for us and 
for you. 

‘Your goal is the elimination of electrical 
outages and shutdowns from these envi- 
ronmental hazards. This will provide the 
best possible protection for personnel, equip- 
ment, and for production itself. 

There are two basic considerations for 
achieving this; we must strive constantly to 
build better equipment and you must strive 
constantly to develop better maintenance. 


Equipment 

An examination of what has been done 
in the past and what is likely for the fu- 
ture, shows several broad avenues of prog- 
ress in equipment design, which may be 
classified as developments in enclosures and 
insulations; and improvements in trouble 
spots and in application. 

First of all, better enclosures have been 
developed for all kinds of electric equip- 
ment, to protect personnel from accidental 
contact or exposure, and to protect the 
equipment itself from atmospheric condi- 
tions for higher continuity of production. 

In modern practice, switchgear (as Mr. 
Beeman has mentioned) and control are en- 
closed in cubicles, a considerable improve- 
ment over the open construction of the past. 

Enclosing techniques have been improved 
substantially to protect rotating equipment, 
so that there is an enclosure for every loca- 
tion. 

A study of the trouble spots in electric 
equipment is constantly being made by mill 
engineering departments and electrical man- 
ufacturers. One of the perennial trouble 
spots of electric equipment in paper mills is 
brush life and commutation in d-c machines, 
because of atmospheric conditions. A study 
has now been undertaken of commutation 
problems in mills all over the country and 
with all types of d-c machines. 

To study bearings, we have set up at our 
River Works a research center which is in- 
vestigating not only bearings themselves, 
but the various types of lubricants which are 
available and the frequency at which they 
should be applied. The latter is important 
because it promises to do much to reduce 
bearings maintenance and lubricating ex- 
pense. 


Application 

There is another approach by which prog- 
ress is being made to improve the perform- 
ance of electric equipment. It lies in the 
way the pieces of equipment are selected and 
combined into an integrated system. This 
is our job as application engineers working 
with your engineering departments, and 
much can be done in this manner. 


Maintenance 

The maintenance of electric equipment is 
just as vital to its continuing performance 
as its design and manufacture. The paper 
industry with its environmental problems, 
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How Do You Know a 


Regulator is Regulating? 


The accurate, daily 24-hour chart on the 
BRAMMER CONTROL answers the question. 


This feature alone, on 

the BRAMMER, is re- 

garded by many mill 

operators and < 

neers as being wort 

of its cost. 

The BRAMMER CON- 

TROL embodies many 

other features, such as: 

Consistency adjusted by 
turning a knob. 

Chart shows consistency 
before and after dilut- 
ing. 

Sturdy, non-sticking, non- 
plugging water valve. 

No lubricating except 
valve stem. Streamline 
box prevents stagnation 








Patented and Patents applied for in U.S. A. 
and Foreign Countries of stock. 


NEW CATALOG ON REQUEST Instrument by Foxboro. 


Manufactured and Sold in Canada by 
Alezander Fleck, Lid., Otta ra, Ontario, Canada 


PAPER and INDUSTRIAL APPLIANCES 


Incorporated 
122 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
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The pi in roll heading hi in the 
paper industry, into the design and f 
ture of MURCO roll heading hi are 


HEAVY FRAME e 
CONSTRUCTION over 25 years experience and the “know-how 
SO PLATENS APPLY of building a machine that will stand ‘up 
P free from trouble and i 
+a — to that will operate efficiently and continuously 
day-in-and-day-out without any attention that 
OPERATE LEVER is so with hi of lighter con- 
struction. In addition to its many features, 
ome Ss bre en note that from any position the operator can 
SITION operate the lever of the valve mechanism. 



















Tell us the size of your rolls and present 
pr aA gaa thod of headi rolls, and we will submit 
KG a proposal to best meet your requirements. 
NO MAINTENANCE 


D. J. MURRAY MANUFACTURING CO.wausau wiscoNsiN 
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Sur PULPERS 
USED FOR REFINING 
STOCK AT NEW WALL-BOARD MILL 











Tue PpHoTo shows two Bauer 150-hp 
Pulpers which do the final refining of stock 
for wall-board at a new mill in the Northwest. 

Bauer Pulpers are widely used in pulp, 
paper, and board mills throughout the world. 

The double revolving discs produce long, pli- 

able, free fibers. An idea of the versatility of 

these machines can be gained from the follow- 
ing list of materials refined for a large variety 
of products: 

@ Raw, steamed, and cooked chips from soft and hard 
woods for insulating board, wall-board, hard board, 
corrugated board, plastics, roofing felt. 

@ Groundwood rejects for a special wrap- 
pers, and boards. 

@ Suiphite and soda pulps ger tissue, book, and other 
grades of paper. 

@ Kraft knotter and screen rejects for inclusion in kraft 
board and kraft bag papers. 

@ Sulphite knotter and screen rejects for newsprint, 
boards, and specialties. 

@ Waste papers of all kinds {including wet-strength) 
for paper board, auto panel board, wall-board 
filler, etc. 

® Bagasse, licorice root, bamboo, straw, and many 
agricultural residues for insulating and building 
boards, special papers, paper boards, felt, etc. 
Complete mechanical and processing infor- 

mation will be gladly furnished upon request. 

Anyone with special pulping and refining prob- 

lems is invited to take advantage of our labora- 

tory and testing facilities. 


THE BAUER BROS. CO. 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 
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has always had to do a good maintenance 


It has become regular practice for the in- 
dustry since the war, to install electric 
equipment which does not need to be at 
the process location in control rooms that 
are well ventilated with clean, outside air 
and locked against the entry of unauthor- 
ized personnel. For small extra investment, 
this will save downtime, maintenance ex- 
pense, and reduce the hazards of accidents, 
for the life of such equipment. 

While motors must be exposed to the 
processing environment, much is being done 
by placing them favorably and by good 
housekeeping. Actually, there need not be 
many locations in a mill which are so un- 
favorable to motors, that totally enclosed 
construction is required. With good plan- 
ning and proper cleanliness, this extra cost 
can be saved and reliability still maintained. 

Before the war, equipment was frequently 
installed so it did not have a good chance 
of doing the job. At one time we had sev- 
eral brand-new motors fail in a pulp mill. 
They were placed so that foam from black 
liquor was being picked up by their venti- 
lating openings and sucked into the wind- 
ings. The foam resulted from the overflow 
of a duct in the floor. The mill requested 
us to develop an insulation that would with- 
stand the black liquor. Our insulation ex- 
perts obtained samples of it for analysis. 
It was found that the black liquor not only 
would eat any known insulating varnishes, 
but also copper wire, and even the metallic 
test containers. There was quick agreement 
among all parties that the solution of the 
problem was to get rid of the foam around 
the motors. 

War time experience not only changed 
installation practices, but also developed the 
planned, preventive maintenance program, 
which had to be fitted into your almost con- 
tinuous operation. The importance of this 
preventive approach cannot be emphasized 
too much. It is one of the best ways to 
reduce downtime on electric equipment, and 
lost production. Bearings, commutators, 
brushes, and circuit contacts should be in- 
spected and given the maintenance required 
at periodic intervals with records made of 
work done and reports to superiors for 
checking and follow-up. When electronics 
are employed, the same technique should be 
used in checking tubes. 


More Usable Power, Greater 
Protection, and Better Service 
Continuity by Applying Modern 
Distribution Systems 


D. L. BEEMAN, Manager 
Industrial Power Division 
General Electric Company 


Electricity is doing more work today than 
ever before. That's true in every industry, 
be it a paper mill, steel mill, automobile 
factory, or the corner garage down the 
street. Electricity is used for more than just 
lights and driving a few motors. It is used 
for heating, process control, powering and 
controlling very precise and complicated ma- 
chinery, such as a modern sectional paper 
machine drive. These exacting demands for 
electric power place greater demands on the 
electric power distribution system for 
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greater service continuity and better quality 
service. Electricity can be dangerous to plant 
personnel, and since it is now used every- 
where in the plant where all kinds of peo- 
ple work, the problem of safety in electric 
power systems is receiving utmost consider- 
ation. 

Let's see how the modern power distribu- 
tion system provides high service continuity, 
high quality service, and safety for a mod- 
ern paper mill and at lower cost, too. You 
have just heard about power generation, so 
let's go through a power distribution system 
starting at the power house main bus. To 
show the progress that has been made the 
old and the new will be contrasted. 

The power house bus is the heart of your 
plant. All power flows through it. 

The old style switchboard is open, ex- 
posed to external hazards, falling objects, 
rats, and a host of other things that could 
put it out of commission and shut down 
your plant. Look at the safety hazard in 
all those exposed live parts which the oper- 
ator must come close to to operate the 
switches. Everything is permanently mount- 
ed so maintenance can only be done when 
the board is shut down. Should main- 
tenance be required on an emergency basis, 
that means a shutdown of the mill. 

In the modern metal-clad power house 
switchgear installation all live parts are 
completely enclosed in grounded metal. This 
protects the buses and electric conducting 
parts from external hazards, rats, falling 
objects, etc. This alone is a major step in 
providing increased protection for your 
electrical system and at the system’s most 
vital point. Furthermore, the meal enclosure 
gives a high degree of safety to the oper- 
ators. He only turns a button to open or 
close the circuit breaker. Should main- 
tenance be required, the breaker is readily 
removable, and still no live parts are ex- 
posed. 

Cables are the arteries by which power is 
carried from the source out to where it is 
used. Many advances have been made in 
cable design and construction. First is the 
use of butyl rubber compounds for insula- 
tion. 

Interlocked armor cable, while not a new 
development, has come in prominence be- 
cause it has a steel or bronze armor to pro- 
tect the cable, hence requires no conduit. 
This reduces cable installation costs as much 
as 50% compared with using rigid conduit. 

Aerial cable, too, finds many uses in in- 
dustrial plants. It is particularly adaptable 
in paper mills to long runs, such as out to 
the wood yard or a remote pump house. 
Formerly either underground cable or open 
wire was used for such circuits. 

In a modern power system the load center 
principle is used where the power is carried 
at primary voltage, for example, 4,160 or 
13,800 volts, from the power house to sev- 
eral load centers, such as paper machines, 
chippers, jordans, etc. 

The heart of the load center system is the 
load center unit substation, which is an 
integrated, compact, factory-assembled pack- 
age for stepping power down from primary 
voltage to 600 -volts or less. Because these 
unit substations have transformers that are 
filled with a liquid that will not burn— 
called Pyranol—instead of oil, they can be 
located safely anywhere in the plant with- 
out fire protecting vaults. 





So much for the major components of the 
modern power distribution systems. Now 
let’s look at how these components are ar- 
ranged in various circuit combinations. 

First is the so-called simple radial system. 
It consists of generators, power house 
switchgear, and a number of primary feeders 
to load center substations. There is no dupli- 
cation of service. This system is by far the 
most widely used because of its simplicity 
and low cost. Power service reliability is 
over 99%. However, should a feeder be out, 
all the load served by it must be dropped. 
Such service is generally considered good 
enough for the wood yard, chippers, and 
other services which do not have to operate 
continuously to keep the mill running. 

However, it is felt that at least some 
emergency power should be available for 
the paper machine, main pumps, jordans, 
etc., which all must operate in a system to 
keep the mill going. Emergency power can 
be provided in the load center system by 
adding a very simple inexpensive emergency 
tie between pairs or substations, or by 
using double ended substations. 

To assure provision for load growth you 
must at the outset do two things. First, 
select the proper primary voltage, and 
second, select your main power house switch- 
gear with adequate margin for growth. You 
don’t add equipment not needed now but 
merely select the rating of the switchgear 
so it can provide adequate protection even 
when added generation is installed. 

By proper selection of primary voltage 
and of switchgear rating, it is easy to pro- 
vide for the growth to at least twice or 
three times the present size of the plant. 
Selection of proper voltage costs no added 
money, but generally saves money on the 
initial step and adequate rating switchgear 
to allow for load growth compared with 
switchgear just big enough to get by now 
représents only a few thousand dollars in a 
multimillion dollar paper mill. ; 


Why Pay More to 
Handle Your Materials 


H. D. PUTNAM 
Manager of Sales 
Lumber & Paper Industries Sec. 
General Electric Company 


We are all looking for that magic formula 
that will take those seemingly opposite 
forces—higher quality and lower cost—and 
come out with an answer acceptable to our 
customers. 

Here is a natural. Materials handling 
accounts for 10 to 15 per cent of your en- 
tire manufacturing cost of paper. Since 
material handling is accomplished by un- 
skilled labor and adds nothing to the prod- 
uct—except cost—why not consider this, 
then, your area of great opportunity. 

It is more than just: “Save money and 
maintain quality.” Fringe benefits from 
improved material handling will improve 
quality.’ 

For instance, higher morale because work 
is made easier; and Jess absenteeism because 
accidents are minimized; will both show up 
in better product quality. 

Let's look at the opportunities for im- 
proved materials handling from two points 
of view. First, how the principles and 
philosophies can be used in your operations 
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PLAN TO 
ATTEND 


GRAND “¢ 
CENTRAL 
PALACE 


NEW YORK 


. x 


22nd EXPOSITION 
OF 
CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 





TABLISHED 19 


Here is an unequaled opportunity for chemists, 
engineers, plant executives, and others in the 
pulp and paper industry—to see and learn from 
over 350 informative exhibits about the latest 
advances in materials, methods, and equipment 
for their chemical processing requirements—to 
get a ‘wealth of new ideas for reducing costs, 
increasing production efficiency, and improving 
products—to discuss problems and plans with 
technical representatives of exhibitors here to 
help adapt the newest techniques and equipment 
to your pulp and paper operations. 

How else can you get so much valuable informa- 
tion in such a short period of time? Like thou- 
sands of others, you can make yours a more im- 
portant job by being fully informed. Plan now 


to attend. 


Management International Exposition Co. 














and second, how our industries, directly and 
indirectly, can be of tremendous assistance 
to all other industries. 

Because of the tremendous scope of ma- 
terials handling in all phases of industry, 
this discussion will apply only to receiving, 
warehousing, and shipping of materials. 

What are the three basic types of mate- 
rials handling equipment that mean so much 
to all of us? These may be broadly de- 
scribed as: the conveyor, the crane and hoist, 
and haulage equipment. These can be used 
singly, or in combinations, as determined by 
the specific requirements of your individual 
applications. 

The fixed conveyor, used for moving 
large quantities of material continuously 
over fixed routes can also become an efficient 
sorting machine. For instance, an auto- 
matic conveyor system for handling cartons 
of different sizes can sort the boxed mate- 
rial into appropriate shipping areas. An 
electric eye sees a black index mark printed 
on the side of the various cartons and routes 
the right box to the proper loading area. 

What about cranes and hoists? You have 
found a variety of uses for these in your 
operations. One paper mill estimated a 
saving of $52,000 a year in reduced spoil- 
age, over previous methods of handling and 
warehousing, through the use of modern 
crane equipment. : 

In the field of industrial haulage, the 
tractor, economical in hauls of more than 
300 ft; the fork truck, used with the pallet 
system of material stowage and movement; 
and the powered hand truck, useful in con- 


fined spaces, have all received wide accept- 
ance in industry. For example, there is the 
case of one electric fork truck that made 
possible the maximum use of overhead space 
for paper storage and enabled a publishing 
company to cancel plans for acquiring 
10,000 more square feet of warehouse space. 
In addition, boxcar unloading time was 
reduced 66%. 

Perhaps the daddy of them all in this 
third category of industrial haulage equip- 
ment is the Diesel-electric locomotive. Many 
lumber, pulp and paper mills have switched 
from steam locomotives to Diesel-electric 
locomotives for their heavy yard hauls—and 
for good reason. 

The 45-ton Diesel-electric switcher at 
Southland Paper Mill, Lufkin, Texas, has a 
fuel savings alone, averaging $27.65 per 
day. At this rate, the locomotive will have 
returned its original investment in 3 years. 
The absence of sparks on the Diesel-electric 
reduced the danger of setting paper and 
pulpwood on fire. 

In 1943 the Nekoosa-Edwards Paper 
Company replaced a steam locomotive with 
a 65-ton Diesel-electric. Switching costs 
have been reduced 50%, and for seven 
years they have enjoyed an average of 98% 
availability. Of particular importance is 
the elimination of cinder and smoke nuis- 
ance alongside their finishing room where 
paper must be kept clean. 

As the Ford Motor Company booklet 


Material Handling Standards says; “Prog- 
ress in material handling does not wait 
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upon technical development as much as it 
does upon the development of organization, 
on the application of the best principles and 
practices of management and on the open- 
minded point of view.” 

I would like to show you how our own 
people study this problem. We are organ- 
ized to co-ordinate the 15 Apparatus De- 
partment businesses on a department-wide 
basis to meet the challenging opportunities 
to cut costs and improve quality. 

Vendor participation has long since been 
a logical starting point in the study of effi- 
cient material handling. The design of our 
suppliers’ package should be compatible 
with our handling requirements, not just at 
our receiving point, but beyond and deep 
into our manufacturing processes. 


A thoughtful supplier can ease our bur- 
den of handling. The material is unloaded 
from a common carrier, transported to stor- 
age in a stockroom, warehouse, or the like, 
and later transported to the manufacturing 
process. 

Our ultimate goal, customer's acceptance, 
is our last planning stage where we, as a 
manufacturer, can extend any additional 
benefits in handling to our customers. Mate- 
rial must be received by the customer in 
good condition, and also in a form suitable 
to their receiving operations. We become 
vendor participants from our customers’ 
point of view. Many of you already are 
helping us meet our customers’ needs by 
co-operative studies of his handling prob- 
lems. 
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We want our suppliers to give us the 
same treatment. Our suppliers are both you 
—and many of your customers. Your con- 
tributions to our handling efficiencies will 
be direct in the products you sell to us; and 
indirect in the products we buy from others. 

The economic principle of the unit load 
or palletized system is this: the more pieces, 
pounds, or tons moved in a single handling 
operation, the lower the cost per piece or 
per pound or per ton and the shorter the 
time required to move any given volume. 

Paper pallets can handle surprisingly 
heavy loads by gaining rigidity from the 
shape of their components, which are se- 
curely glued together. So far, these are be- 
ing used only in the Schenectady Works 
for the shipment of refrigerator relays to 
our Erie Works. Incidentally, the 90c 
wood pallet is a strong competitor since the 
cost of paper pallets is running something 
over $1.20. 

The estimated saving in 1949 for our 
Apparatus Department will be $300,000 
through the use of expendable pallets. What 
is the equivalent savings in handling by our 
customers? If it fits their handling methods 
as well as it does ours, their savings could 
be equal to or better than the savings we 
realize. 

Yes, the possibilities of reducing WASTE 
in the field of materials handling are tre- 
mendous. Last year, if all industries could 
have cut their handling cost 25%, the result 
would have been a saving to industry of 
more than $2 billion. There are countless 
“tricks” in many trades using conveyors, 
cranes, and hoists, and industrial haulage 
equipment. Management has begun to ac- 
tively participate in the organization of 
these "tricks" and equipments in the broad- 
est sense. We must all be alert to our in- 
dividual contributions and interdependence 
in this field. Let us resolve to help each 
other bring about better products at lower 
costs. 


Can We Pian on Atomic Power? 


HARRY A. WINNE, Vice Pres. 
General Electric Company 


I suppose most of you realize that the 
atomic power plant of the future will re- 
lease its energy in the form of heat. No- 
body today, so far as I can find, foresees any 
feasible way of converting directly from 
atomic energy to electricity. That very 
unique natural element, Uranium-235, and 
the equally unique artificial Plutonium are 
simply atomic fuels, or more correctly nu- 
clear fuels. Of course, they release energy 
by splitting atoms instead of, as in the case 
of coal, by combining atoms with oxygen, 
but the result is still heat, although about 
2,500,000 times as much heat per pound of 
nuclear fuel consumed as that from burning 
a pound of coal. 

The General Electric Company, in the 
Knolls Atomic Power Laboratory which it 
is constructing and operating for the Atomic 
Energy Commission at Schenectady, is de- 
veloping, designing, and starting construc- 
tion on an experimental atomic power plant 
of comparatively small size. The heat will 
be removed from the reactor by means of a 
liquid metal circulating through the reactor 
and through a heat exchanger. In the heat 
exchanger the heat will be transferred to 
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water, generating steam which will supply 
a turbine-generator which will generate use- 
ful electric power. 

We do not expect this initial experimental 
power plant to be economical. It is an ex- 
perimental developmental unit. In con- 
structing and operating it, we shall learn a 
great deal. There are many technical prob- 
lems to be overcome. 

So, if you ask me whether atomic fuel will 
ultimately compete with coal and oil, I 
don't know, but I think there is good chance 
that it may, several decades hence. But 
don’t look for free power. Remember, this 
is only a new fuel, and the cost of fuel ac- 
counts for only about 20% to 25% of the 
total price paid by all consumers for fuel- 
generated central station power today. 





As to time scale, we hope to have our 
small experimental plant in operation in 
about 3 years. Assuming we have reason- 
ably good luck with it, we might be ready 
to start the next step after a year or two of 
operation. And then there will be othe: 
steps, all requiring time to lick the technical 
problems. I am satisfied we can solve them, 
but I am not at all sure about the economic 
questions. Satisfactory answers to these I 
think are going to take much more time. 

So I don’t look for atomic energy to have 
any particular impact on our power situa- 
tion for several decades, and it will not be 
a sudden impact, but a gradual development. 
In any case, I believe atomic energy will not 
supplant but only supplement our present 
sources of energy. 





Technology in the Japanese Pulp 
and Paper Industry* 


HAROLD R. MURDOCK’ 


Japan lost all of its possessions but the 
four original main islands—Hokkaido, Hon- 
shu, Shikoku, and Kyushu—as a result of 
World War II. These islands comprise a 
total land area of 91,051,500 acres. This 
land is approximately the size of the state 
of California, but on it has to live over 
80,000,000 people, which is moze than half 
the population of the entire United States. 
Japan is a mountainous country, so that 
only 15,000,000 acres of land are capable 
of cultivation for agriculture. Current 
yields of foodstuffs are not sufficient to feed 
the population, although indigenous food 
supply is augmented with over 70 billion 
pounds of fish caught in adjacent waters. 
While Japan may succeed eventually, in 
producing a bare subsistence requirement, 
there appears to be no escape from the con- 
clusion that some food will always have to 
be imported, particularly in the light of the 
net increase in population of more than 1,- 
000,000 persons per year. Any indiginous 
increase in the domestic food production is 
of real interest to the American taxpayer 
who now pays over $1,000,000 a day for 
imported food essentials. 

The forest resources of these four islands 
is not adequate to meet the economic levels 
desired for the Japanese, although 68 per 
cent of Japan is considered to be forest 
land as compared to the 16 per cent suitable 
for agriculture. Because of excessive de- 
mands for wood since 1937, Japan has been 
rather consistently overcutting its forests. 
Today, informed sources believe that the 
Japanese are consuming twice as much wood 
as is growing each year. Consequently, con- 
servation of timber, pulpwood, mine props 
anu fuel-wood are of great importance. 

The Oji Paper Manufacturing Company 
produced over 85 per cent of the paper 
and 95 per cent of the wood pulp con- 
sumed in Japan before World War II. Be- 
cause of this, there was no over-all technical 
organization in the industry. This company 
obtained its technology from other countries, 
either by studying the literature from these 
countries or by actual visits to the United 
States’, Canadian and Scandinavian mills. 
(*) Abridged from an address given before the 
fall meeting of the Technical Association of 


the Pulp and Paper Industry held in Portland, 
Oregon, September 12-15, 1949. 


The chemist and engineer in Japan was 
poorly paid, given little encouragement, and 
rarely did he ever reach an important posi- 
tion within the organization. Advancement 
was based more upon time employed rather 
than ability. Even in the Oji Company, 
technical men in one mill never visited other 
mills of the Company and were seldom able 
to learn about the company operations other 
than their own assignment. Research was 
negligible, but ability to copy foreign meth- 
ods and processes as the means for keeping 
up to competition, was at high-level. 


Primary problems were: 
1. Better utilization of pulpwood. 


to 


Better forest management and reforesta- 

tion plans. 

3. Dissolution of the Oji Paper Manufac- 
turing Company to strengthen competi- 
tion within the industry. 

4. Sponsorship of a technical organization 
to serve as a medium for educating those 
young members of the industry who have 
natural inclination towards science. 

5. Increased pulp and paper production. 

This was our plan in late 1946. Today, 
each of these projects has reached the status 
of having advised the Japanese in detail as 
to what should be dong Some projects 
have gone even further. Five mills are in 
full production of semichemical pulps. The 
Oji Paper Manufacturing Company has been 
dissolved, and a healthy technical associa- 
tion has been established in the industry. 
Paper production today is twice that ex- 
isting in 1945. 

The war took its toll from the pulp and 
paper industry of Japan. Three of the larger 
paper mills were almost completely de- 
stroyed from bombing, followed by fire. A 
major rayon pulp mill and the second largest 
newsprint mill in Japan were dismantled by 
the military and converted into war plants. 
The rayon plant, after conversion, produced 
war chemicals, while the newsprint mill was 
converted to a plywood aircraft manufac- 
turing plant. Only two airplanes are re- 
ported to have been completed. The great- 
est loss to the industry, was Karafuto and 
northern Korea where the most modern 
Japanese pulp mills existed. These were 
large kraft and sulfite pulp mills which used 
the spruce and fir forests adjacent to the 





(‘) Head of Pulp and Paper Branch NRS, 
GHQ, SCAP from September 1946 until Aug- 
ust 1949. Now Chemical Process Engineer 
with Robert & Company Assoc., Atlanta, Ga. 
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mill site. Today, these mills are being op- 
erated by the Soviet Union. 

The major production of paper in Japan 
is called foreign style and simulates papers 
produced by other nations. In the peak 
production year of 1940, 1,467,146 short 
tons of foreign style papers, 200,035 tons 
of Japanese style machine made papers and 
35,853 tons of Japanese hand made papers 
were produced. Comparison of these figures 
with 1945 and 1948 shows the serious im- 
pairment in production due to the war, and 
the present recovery of the industry, which 
falls far short of the peak year of 1940. - 





Type of Paper 1940 1945 1948 


Foreign Style 1,467,146 267,515 361,943 
Japanese Machine 200,085 21,965 105,448 
Japanese Hand 35,853 2,000 5,176 
TOTAL 1,703,034 291,480 472,567 








The abrupt increase in Japanese machine 
made papers in 1948 is due to their not 
being under price control. The shortage of 
printing papers created a market for Japa- 
nese Senka printing papers at prices three 
or more times the price of controlled for- 
eign style printing papers. 

There were 534 foreign style pulp and 
paper mills reported on January 1, 1949, as 
members of the Japanese Pulp and Paper 
Association. 54 were woodpulp mills only, 
100 more were integrated mills with both 
pulp and paper production while the bal- 
ance of 380 mills produced either or both 
foreign style papers and Japanese style 
papers. The Japanese Hand Made Paper 
Association reported 8,975 homes and fac- 
tories producing hand made papers. It is 
estimated that around 3,000 more homes 
in rural Japan are also producers of these 
handmade papers. Statistics for 1948 show 
that of all the above producers, only 24 
pulp mills produce more than 5,000 tons 
of pulp per year and only 9 paper mills 
manufacture more than 5,000 tons of paper 
per year. The largest producing unit is the 
Tomakomai mill of the Oji Paper Manu- 
facturing Company in Hokkaido. In 1948, 
this mill accounted for more than 32 per 
cent of paper production and more than 
75 per cent of newsprint production in 
Japan. It was started in 1910 to make 
Japan a self-sufficient nation in newsprint. 

Groundwood accounts for 58 per cent of 
Japan's total pulp production, primarily be- 


cause newsprint and other groundwood con- 
taining papers amount to over 60 per cent 
of all the papers made in Japan. 410,347 
short tons of groundwood were produced 
in the peak year 1941 in Japan proper, and 
52,055 tons were manufactured in Karafuto 
which was lost to the Japanese at the end 
of the war. 84 mills are reported today to 
have grinder installation. With but few 
exceptions, these mills have only one small 
pocket grinder. Today, Japan has 15 maga- 
zine grinders. The Tomakomai mill has 8 
of these magazine units besides 46 pocket 
grinders. 

There are 17 sulphite pulp mills in Japan, 
eight of which are designed primarily to 
produce rayon quality pulps. The others 
have no bleach plants. Over 300,000 tons 
of unbleached sulphite could be produced 
from these mills, two thirds of which could 
be bleached to rayon pulp. In general, the 
Japanese have Karlstad digester systems 
which are in good condition. With an 
ample pulpwood supply, these sulphite 
mills could assist greatly in meeting the 
paper demands in Japan. 

There are five small kraft mills in Japan. 
Although they have been built since 1938 
they are not modern from an American point 
of view. For instance, they use old Swedish 
rotary and stationary smelters to recover 
their chemicals. Furthermore, because of 
the shortage of salt cake they operate at low 
sulfidities and use substantial percentages 
of caustic soda as a make-up chemical. 

The Japanese machine made papers are 
little understood by the average foreigner. 
There are hundreds of small mills produc- 
ing these papers. Outstanding in this pro- 
duction is the use of the tuberous roots of 
a Hibiscus plant called Torororoai. These 
roots are preserved in formaldehyde before 
maceration in water to produce an unusually 
thick jelly, which, when added to a pulp 
suspension, keeps the fibers floculated so 
they can form soft textured sheets on a 
Yankee type cylinder machine. 

The fibers for the Japanese style papers 
are also unique. Besides the use of some 
sulphite and groundwood, best fiber from 
the mitsumata, silk mulberry and kozo 
(often called paper mulberry) plants are 
used. Mitsumata was the sole fiber used 
in making currency papers before the war, 
when hand made methods were used exclu- 
sively. Silk mulberry fibers are the chief 





constituents of Japanese machine made 
papers while Kozo is almost exclusively 
used for hand made paper production. 

The foreigner who visits Japan is always 
enthusiastic over the beauty and uniqueness 


of Japanese hand-made paper. Practically 
every village on the slopes of the mountains 
where agriculture is a marginal operation, 
is engaged in such paper production. These 
artisans had learned their trade from their 
fathers and grandfathers for many years. 
The war destroyed this link and conse- 
quently destroyed the perfection in the 
process. Some artisans were killed in the 
war, while others failed to return to their 
home after the cessation of war activities. 
Because of this situation, Japanese papers 
no longer retain the beauty, permanence 
and unique character of pre-war days. The 
industry today is decadent, due to many 
causes. These difficulties can be overcome 
and hand made papers superior to pre-war 
production can be produced when more care- 
ful attention is given to the use require- 
ments of the papers and the preparation of 
the paper making fibers. It has been fas- 
cinating to help these people who depend 
so much upon their paper production for 
their meagre existence. 

From the above, it is apparent that Japan 
has a wide variety of pulp and paper estab- 
lishments. Given the pulpwood, chemicals 
and coal, the existing industry could pro- 
duce sufficient pulp and paper of the present 
quality to meet the average paper consump- 
tion of prewar Japan. 

Expansion of the industry and improve- 
ment in pulp and paper quality in order to 
meet external competition, will be found 
difficult in Japan. The industry is at least 
15 years behind the rest of the world in 
applied technology. On many occasions, 
it has been necessary to decide, in fairness 
to the American pulp and paper industry, 
how much modern technology should be 
given to the Japanese. The Occupational 
forces have had no explicit policy on this 
point. The decision was made that tech- 
nical aid to the Japenese should be given 
only when such information helped the 
entire industry, and then only when the data 
could be placéd into prattice within a pe- 
riod of six months. This decision was 
found to be practical. During 1947 and 
1948, increased production did not require 
new processes. Coal, chemicals, pulpwood, 
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and transportation problems were then the 
vital factors. Today, the paper industry, 
if it is to improve quality, needs modern 
process methods. You will be iinpressed 
with the simplicity of some of the techno- 
logical improvements we have already made 
in Japan. Material savings have been ef- 
fected by introducing improved methods of 
processing pulpwood. One of these, a 
semi-chemical pulping process, adapted to 
present sulphite pulp mill equipment, yields 
one-third more pulp than the former process, 
and gives considerably better quality papers. 
Another improvement was the addition of 
locally procured volcanic ash to pine pulp 
in order to overcome pitch difficulties, in 
the manufacture of newsprint. Because of 
the shortage of salt cake in Japan, the kraft 
mills have had to resort to use of caustic 
soda. Recommendations that the Japanese 
use sulphur in their kraft digesters improved 
quality and yield of pulp. 

The lack of suitable modern testing equip- 
ment has created difficulties in establishing 
and maintaining specifications. One of the 
first projects was to establish specifications 
for papers in Japan, but existing equipment 
is so old and obsolete that it is almost im- 
possible to place pulp and paper testing on 
the same basis as other countries. While 
importation of modern testing equipment 
used in Allied countries appears to be the 
most practical means of standardization, it 
involves the problem of obtaining dollars 
with which to purchase such equipment and 
better understanding by the Japanese re- 
garding patent ability and trade rights of 
foreign eqnipment. 


Social and Economic Aspects of 
the Pulp and Paper Industry* 


E. W. TINKER 
Executive Secretary 
American Paper and Pulp Association 


The days when major industries of the 
nation could carry on their operations with- 
out public understanding have departed. 
Further than that, there is a grave danger 
that if such understanding is not had, basic 
but unnecessary changes will be made that 
will disrupt the normal productive oper- 
ations and the logical and orderly growth 
of the industry. We do not stand alone 
in this situation but we are one of the 
country’s major industries and we are pe- 
culiarly vulnerable to the effects of plans 
developed by our social and economic plan- 
ners. You may be sure that with few ex- 
ceptions the moves made by the legislative 
and executive branches of the government 
have an impact upon the pulp and paper 
industry and to some extent are of concern 
to you as individuals. To that extent it is 
a matter of self interest that knowledge of 
the industry and of its problems be dis- 
seminated. 

Perhaps by reviewing some of the ele- 
ments that contribute to justifiable public 
concern with the welfare of the industry, we 
can lay the groundwork for understanding. 

The pulp and paper industry is a con- 





(*) Abridgment of address given before the 
fall meeting of TAPPI held in Portland, Ore- 
gon, September 12-15, 1949. 
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siderable factor in the employment and 
payroll situation in the nation. A very 
high percentage of mill labor is, as you 


- know, of the craftsman or semi-craftsman 


type. The capital investment required per 
worker unit is the highest of any in the 
country and wages are relatively high be- 
cause of the skills required. Among all 
industries the pulp and paper industry ranks 
at the top from the standpoint of stability 
of employment. At the present time em- 
ployment in the production of paper and 
paper products and in printing and publish- 
ing is over 1,100,000 full time employees 
who receive over three billion dollars an- 
nually in pay. In 1947 the total combined 
sales of these industries was over 10 billion 
dollars. 

Our requirements for pulpwood approxi- 
mate 20 million cords a year. It is impos- 
sible to measure accurately the number of 
worker units required to produce this wood 
because a large percentage of it is the re- 
sult of part time operations and particularly 
seasonal operations on farms. However, 
it is estimated that it furnishes a substantial 
part of the livelihood of some 300 thousand 
workers. 

All in all a very conservative estimate of 
the employment afforded through the op- 
eration of pulp and paper mills would be 
1,400,000 individuals. This means that be- 
tween five and six million people are de- 
pendent upon the industry for a livelihood. 

The above figures do not include more or 
less independent operators .whose activity 
is dependent upon the well being of the 
pulp and paper industry. To illustrate, the 
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industry pays approximately 6 per cent of 
the national bill for freight paid to the 
railroads. We are the largest customers of 
the naval stores industry, which is a sub- 
stantial factor in the employment situation 
of the South. You are well aware of our 
enormous requirements for chemicals, fuel, 
and other raw materials. 

Because of the very large capital invest- 
ments required and the need for accessible 
supplies of raw materials, the pulp and 
paper industry is one of the country’s least 
migrant industries. Over the years, because 
of these factors, large sections in the United 
States have become, to an increasing degree, 
dependent upon pulp and paper mill oper- 
ations for their economic life. I cite the 
Northern Lake States, a large portion of 
Northern New England, entire regions in 
the South, and some of the major water- 
sheds of the Pacific Northwest. The fact 
of the matter is that there are some 176 
communities in the United States that are 
50 per cent or more dependent upon the op- 
eration of our mills for their continued 
existence. : 

Vast additional supplies of paper and 
board have resulted from the development 
of new sources of wood supply in the last 
twenty years. Since 1929 overall paper 
and board capacity has increased by 60 per 
cent. Each region has shown an increase 
running from over 10 per cent in New 
England to 570 per cent in the Southern 
region. The Pacific Coast capacity increased 
almost 80 per cent in these twenty years. 

I.have no doubt that you are aware of 
the position of the paper industry in the 
scheme of things. However, at the risk of 
repetition, it seemed desirable to place be- 
fore you some of these major considerations 
as a reminder that the industry is of great 
importance in the national economy. 

It is insufficient for you and I who live 
in intimate contact with the industry to have 
this information because it is more and more 
essential that public understanding be had. 
Certainly we should expect that commun- 
ities wholly or in part dependent upon 
our operations be fully informed. It will 
be no news to you that there is a strong 
trend towards centralization of public con- 
trols and a growing inclination to legislate 
the conduct of industry affairs. If these 
trends are not reversed the cold hard fact 
is that local authority, with its intimate 
knowledge of local conditions, will be frozen 
out of the picture and management will be 
compelled to give more and more consid- 
eration to the risks involved in plans for 
expansion and development or even in nor- 
mal operations with the ever increasing 
threat of unwarranted public controls. 

While it is unpleasant to think of, it 
seems necessary that you and I as employees 
of industry recognize the fact that some- 
where along the road we have done an ex- 
tremely poor job in selling industry to the 
public as a benefactor. In general we live 
in an atmosphere saturated with the social- 
istic idea that private industry is something 
in the nature of a public enemy and re- 
quires shackling in one form or another 
to protect the public interest. In my opin- 
ion, this situation has been brought about 
because of a reluctance, and a natural one, 
on the part of management to take the pub- 
lic into its confidence by keeping it fully 
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informed of the industry's problems, its 
merits, and its benefits. 

If there are five or six million people in 
the United States dependent directly upon 
the operations of the pulp and paper in- 
dustry, this should be a matter of general 
public information and yet I am constantly 
surprised and disappointed at the lack of 
knowledge and appreciation on the part of 
individuals, and particularly individuals in 
Washington, to whom the welfare of our 
industry should be a matter of major con- 
cern. 

Very recently I had an opportunity to 
discuss with a group of faculty members and 
graduate students, at the University of 
Michigan, the subject of governmental par- 
ticipation in conservation moves. I pre- 
sume I was given this opportunity because 
the pulp and paper industry uses large quan- 
tities of our natural resources and partic- 
ularly timber. 1 made the statement then 
and I repeat it now, that to my knowledge 
there is not a company in the pulp and 
paper industry that is engaged in the manu- 
facture of pulp that is not making plans for 
a permanent supply of wood to maintain 
their operations in perpetuity. 

It is inevitable that the pulp and paper 
industry will lead the way in forest con- 
servation in the United States and unless 
the ability to plan for the future that has 
been so characteristic of executives in the 
industry in the past has suddenly. disap- 
peared, the expansion of this industry or its 
stability will never be curtailed because of 
a shortage of raw material in the form of 
wood. I expect that most of you know 
this is true but I would hazard a guess 
that there are employees in your own com- 
panies that have fears with regard to tenure 
of their jobs because of propaganda with 
respect to devastation of our forests. 

No statement discussing the social and 
economic aspects of the pulp and paper 
industry would be complete in these mod- 
ern times without relating the industry's 
position to national and international affairs. 
The pulp and paper industry, as well as 
other industries, has great difficulty in ob- 
taining understanding in Washington circles. 
It appears to be the fashion to view industry 
contacts and consultations with suspicion 
and to undertake them with refuctance. The 
situation is not particularly different from 
that which existed during the war when the 
industry so laboriously struggled to get ap- 
preciation of the facts with regard to the 
essentiality of its products and the require- 
ments that would have to be met if these 
products were to be produced. 


A word with regard to the future of the 
pulp and paper industry in the United 
States. Given an even break and assuming 
that the industry will not be disrupted in 
its natural development there seems to me 
to be no question of its potentialities. I am 
not prepared to state whether we will re- 
quire 30 million tons of paper and paper- 
board in the year 1960 or 40 million 
tons. However, I believe it is inevitable 
that there will be a large increase in 
our requirements. I know that there are 
men in executive positions in the in- 
dustry that have appreciation of this fact. 
It does not take too long a look back to 
recognize that the situation 15 or 20 years 
ago was recognized by the Cullens, the 


Lukes, the Meads, the Zellerbachs, the 
Sensenbrenners, the Everests, and many 
other men of vision. I believe the same 
vision and the same courage exist today, but 
today this vision must include consideration 
of the environment in which industry in 
the United States will live 20 years from 
now. A thorough-going program of co- 
operation between government and industry 
in my opinion would be the most stimulat 
ing factor that could be conceived of in 
assuring maximum future social and eco 
nomic benefits to the people of the United 
States. We should only strive for ‘under- 
standing that will bring about this co-op- 
eration. 


Camas Bleach Plant* 


J. V. SAVAGE 
Crown Zellerbach Corporation 


Our bleach plant had its beginning sev- 
eral years ago when the entire industry 
started to take a frantic inventory of the 
pulpwood situation for “tomorrow.” A 
careful cruise of C-Z holdings by our timber 
department established that a substantial 
percentage of our timber was Douglas fir. 

Any of you who have had experience 
with it know that Douglas fir has different 
characteristics than the more commonly 
used species for pulping. The most desir- 
able property is an unusually high tear 
strength. However, Douglas fir heartwood 
contains a coloring matter that makes 
bleaching to high whites a rather tough 
assignment. 

We wanted to bleach pulp from this wood 
and maintain the strength advantage.. We 
also wanted enough flexibility built into the 
plant to take care of several different con- 
templated color specifications as well as 
wood species. _ 

The engineering involved in the Camas 
plant is beyond the scope of this paper; 
however, I would like to touch on it from 
an operations point of view. The building 
is of unusual construction in that the roof 
is arched to support its own weight, elimi- 
nating the usual columns or crossbeams. 
This gives the operating floor an open ap- 
pearance that has impressed most of those 
who have visited the plant. The control 
panels and washers are located on this floor. 
All piping and other equipment are on 
lower levels. A double rail track system 
just outside the building permits four chlo- 
rine tank cars, one caustic and one lime cat 
to be in use, or connected up for use at the 
same time. 

The lime for bleach liquor making is un- 
loaded into a 200 ton capacity concrete silo 
by an airveyor system. It is fed from the 
silo into a Dorr slaker and classifier by a 
variable speed screw conveyor. Four large 
storage tanks are provided for hypochlorite. 
It is pumped from here to a constant head 
tank on the bleach plant roof for supply 
ahead of the Rotometers. 


The caustic soda is unloaded from the 
tank cars into storage tanks at regular 50% 


(*) Abridged from a paper presented at the 
1949 Joint Spring Convention of the Pacific 
Coast Branch Technical Section, Canadian Pulp 
and Paper Association and Pacific Coast Divi- 
sion, The American Pulp and Paper Mill Super- 
intendents’ Association, Inc., held May 20-21 
in Victoria, British Columbia, Canada. 
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solve your most demanding roll problems. 





The Appleton Machine Co. 


APPLETON, WISCONSIN 





strength. A supply tank is kept full of 
3.5% caustic soda by means of a Foxboro 
level controller linked to a Treet-O-Control 
meter which is in turn linked to a ‘Propor- 
tioners Inc. %" Treet-O-Unit. A pump 
from the 3.5% storage tank supplies a con- 
stant head tank on the roof along with the 
bleach liquor tank. 

The chlorine is piped from all four cars 
to a manifold inside the building where the 
operators can tap from any of the cars by 
opening a valve numbered to correspond 
with spot stations on the track. 

Compressed air for Cl. unloading is sup- 
plied by compressors used for that purpose 
only. The air is passed through a condenser, 
filter, Lectrodryer, and a calcium chloride 
drying unit before it is used in the chlorine 
system. 

The pulp for bleaching is made in a new 
addition added to the original kraft mill. 
The pulp is run through knotters and wash- 
ers and into two high density storage tanks. 
It is pumped from here to the flat screens, 
over deckers and into either of two 20 ton 
chests which are the only screened stock 
supply ahead of the bleach plant. 

Kraft bleaching consists of two phases: 

1. Removal of the remaining lignin left 
from the digestion process. 

2. Bleaching out of the brown color asso- 
ciated with kraft cooked pulps. 

Calcium hypochlorite is the most expen- 
sive of the bleaching chemicals, it is the 
least selective, and is the most harmful to 
strength. Based on this fact, our plant is 
designed to produce a pulp pretty well free 
of lignin before the hypochlorite stages are 
reached. 


The lignin is rendered partially soluble 
by chlorine gas. The solubility is completed 
by caustic cooking. Two stages of each are 
employed with an agitated water soak after 
the first and most severe caustic extraction 
stage. The pulp strength at this point is 
actually greater than the original unbleached 
pulp. 

The amount of hypochlorite bleach liquor 
necessary to complete the bleaching is very 
small (about 1.5% of the A.D. pulp) and 
no strength is lost in bleaching to 80 G.E 
color. 

The stock is pumped from the brown 
stock storage to a consistency controller and 
stock meter. The recording meter measures 
the stock flow or production rate for the 
plant. A mixer at the bottom of the chlo- 
rination tower receives the stock from the 
meter and mixes the chlorine gas with it 
before discharging into the tower. The 
chlorine is measured by rotometer. The 
pulp consistency is 3.3% A.D. and the re- 
tention time in the tower is one hour at 150 
tons per day production rate. 

The chlorinated stock is washed, thick- 
ened and discharged into the first caustic 
mixer directly over the caustic cell. The 
pulp is pressed by squeeze rolls to about 
17% consistency then diluted with hot wa- 
ter and caustic soda to 11% and 160 Fahr. 
The retention time in the high density stage 
is maintained by a variable speed screw dis- 
charge from the bottom of the tower into 
the dilution chest. 

This stage is followed by an agitated soak 
at 3.3% A.D. Stock is then washed and 
discharged into a second chlorine mixer and 
tower identical to the first stage, Amount 
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of chlorine that can be used to advantage in 
this stage is determined by the severity of 
the previous stages and the concentration of 
alkalinity in the pulp. The second chlori- 
nation is followed by another caustic ex- 
traction using % as much caustic and 140 
Fahr. 

The pulp has been going through a proc- 
ess of purification rather than bleaching up 
to this point. The actual whitening process 
can now be accomplished with a minimum 
of hypochlorite bleaching liquor. 

The first hypochlorite stage is a high den- 
sity cell similar to the caustic cells with 
screw discharge at the bottom. Consist 
encies of 10% are maintained and a tem- 
perature of minus 90 Fahr. The pH is 
maintained in a safe range by addition of 
caustic soda. 

A second hypochlorite stage follows using 
two low density (6%) towers in series. The 
temperature and pH are controlled in the 
same range here. This is followed by an 
SO, flash tower where the stock is agitated 
at a pH of 5.5 for 1 hour. After washing, 
the stock can go directly to low density 
storage for the paper mill, or by shutting 
off dilution water, it can be conveyed by 
belt to high density storage. 

As mentioned earlier, flexibility was es- 
sential in the operation for coping with the 
various colors and wood species that we 
are called on to process. A system of 3-way 
valves and pipes along with the necessary 
chemical treating equipment makes it pos- 
sible to alter the bleaching sequence several 
different ways. 

For instance, 100% Douglas fir can be 
bleached better by using the first caustic cell 
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as a high density hypochlorite stage. This 
is necessary only for color in the range of 
85 G.E. or better. We can also skip any 
of the stages, using only that number neces- 
sary for the particular grade in process. 

During periods when semi-bleach pulp of 
30.0 to 70.0 G.E. brightness are being made, 
more than half of the plant is by-passed. In 
the very near future we expect to use this 
equipment for special sulphite bleaching, 
during the periods when it is available. 

The operation is a continuous one so it 
is apparent that any change in either con- 
sistency or bleachability must either be cor- 
rected at once or compensating chemical 
treatment started. 

The consistency controller has done a 
good job, so our only touchy point is 
changes in bleachability or as often happens, 
changes in the percentage mixture of wood 
species. We have found the operation to 
be much more easily controlled by making 
most of our compensating chemical changes 
entering the hypo. stages rather than to do it 
farther back in the system. 


The tests we make for control purposes 
are: consistency, color, Wiles bleachability, 
and pH. Everything else is recorded by 
instrument. 


The plant uses approximately 70,000 gal- 
lons of water per ton of pulp. Steam usage 
is in the range of 4,000 pounds per ton. 
Average chlorine usage expressed in per 
cent of the total by stages is as follows: 











First chlorination.._________ 75% 
Second chlorination — 10 
First caustic EES ae 
Second caustic. i 2 
First hypochlorite_..______.10 
Second hypochlorite... 5 
Sulphur dioxide ae 
Caustic used for buffer._.t.tti1 * 


(*) The caustic is the actual usage based 
on A.D. pulp. 


The SO, stage has been found unneces- 
sary for pulp to be used in slush form by 
our own paper machines. It is used only 





on pulp to be dried and baled for export. 
As you, of course, know the principal pur- 
pose of SO; is to prevent color reversion on 
the dryers or in storage. This appears to be 
more true of pulp than of paper. 

The electric power usage is 196 kw per 
ton when all stages are used. The elec- 
trical layout includes a system of interlocks 
which are important in a continuous sys- 
tem. A kick-out of any important motor 
will automatically kick out the equipment 
ahead of the failure, back to the first point 
where a build-up of pulp can be handled. 
All of the motors in the entire plant are 
operated from the top floor where ammeters 
indicate the load and signal lights indicate 
from a distance whether or not individual 
motors are operating. 

Like everything else connected with the 
industry the final verdict is determined by 
the quality of the product coming off the 
dry end of the paper machine. To date 
we have made paper from the various bleach 
grades in weights from 40 Ib to 200 Ib for a 
wide variety of uses. 





Material Handling in 
Specialty Paper Mills* 
D. D. HALL 
The E. B. Eddy Company 


Management of paper mills is becoming 
conscious of the fact that from 8 to 10 per 
cent of its payrolls go for material handling. 
It has been realized that in a mill having an 
annual payroll of $1,000,000, $80,000 to 
$100,000 is spent on something which does 
nothing to convert wood into specialty pa- 
per—it is just spent on moving material 
around. Obviously, the cost sheets for the 
mill where man handling still is in vogue, 
show instead of $80,000 to $100,000 for 
handling, $140,000 to $176,000, or from 
$60,000 to $76,000 per year increase. 

As most types of handling equipment in- 
crease the day’s work of a man at least by 
200 per cent, or makes it possible for one 
man to do two men’s work, the saving by 
mechanization is 50 per cent. Thus equip- 
ment which costs $30,000 in the above mill 
can pay for itself in one year. The mill with 
a $5,000,000 payroll and no mechanized 
handling can afford to allocate $150,000 for 
equipment, and expect to save enough in 
one year to pay for it. 

The main thing is to set down each phase 
of each move in terms of weight, time, dis- 
tance and manpower in a uniform manner. 
The engineer must supervise the time study 


and ensure that all variations of the moves 


have been studied and duly noted. He notes 
the lack of work and the overloads that 
occur at certain times of the day. He notes 
the excessive lifting and tugging that re- 
sults in spasmodic work and lost time acci- 
dents. When all this data is collected in a 
prepared form, his ingenuity commences. 
He weights the average loads and distances 


according to records or observations. Then 


he calculates the unit cost of each phase of 
each move of material, so that he can tell 
positively the saving to be obtained by elimi- 
nating that phase. 





*Abridgment from paper presented at the an- 
nual meeting of the Technical Section of the 
Canadian Pulp and Paper Association, Montre- 
al, Quebec, January 26-28, 1949. 
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The survey of material handling is at an 
end when the unit cost of each phase of each 
move is known, but recommendations to 
alter the procedure or to obtain mechanical 
equipment generally follow. In fact, the 
engineer generally makes up a forecast sur- 
vey for each new procedure or piece of 
equipment in a similar form. From this he 
can calculate positively the savings to be 
expected from the equipment simply by sub- 
tracting the forecast operation cost from the 
existing one. Here I must point out that 
great care must be applied to obtain the 
unit operating cost of mechanical equip- 
ment. For instance, there is a vast difference 
between the Canadian and American cost 
per hour of operating fork trucks. Low 
cost electric power in Canada reduces electric 
fork truck operating cost, while high priced 
gasoline increases the gas fork truck cost. 
Also, the operating cost per hour increases 
as the load factor decreases. For instance, 
this effect is greater for the gasoline fork 
truck than with the electric, if the basis of 
comparison is tons per hour handled. 

Mechanical handling equipment in paper 
mills varies according to date of installa- 
tion, popularity of the type at that date, and 
quite often according to the knowledge of 
the engineer who recommended it. There 
are mills using one type of handling equip- 
ment for everything from bow to stern, re- 
gardless of the advantages of different types 
for different operations. One mill will be 
using platform trucks and skids with slow 
elevators, while another will use cranes, an- 
other conveyors, etc. I will, therefore, 
describe types of equipment and their char- 
acteristics with which I am familiar as a 
refresher or to open up new solutions to 
your handling problems. 


Pulp Transport from Sulphite or 
Groundwood Mills to Specialty Mills 

(a) Slush pumps, pipe line and chests— 
high first cost, low storage capacity requires 
constant demand, saves lapping costs and 
has lowest operating cost. 

(b) Railway car loads of lapped pulp— 
high first cost, lowest operating cost provid- 
ing load factor is high and one mile mini- 


mum haul. Recommend where slush sys- 
tem impractical. 

(c) Truck and tractor trailer loads of 
lapped pulp—truck operating cost highest, 
do not recommend, 5-ton open trailer lower 
operating and first cost but dirty and for 
short haul only. 12-ton van trailers—recom- 
mend for one mile hauls. All trailers should 
have floors reinforced to allow loading by 
fork trucks. 

(d) I suggest consideration of air-veyor 
blowing of dried pulp for short distance 
transport. 


Lapped Pulp Transport 
Within Mill Storage Areas 

(a) Gas or electric fork trucks and pal- 
lets—I consider this is the lowest cost and 
most flexible type of equipment available 
today. The size of the pallets should be 
such that sufficient loads can be carried with 
the lowest loss of pulp (caused by exces- 
sive overhang). Pallets used by The E. B. 
Eddy Company are made of hardwood, are 
48 in by 36 in in size, are steel-reinforced 
to prevent nails lifting and have over a two- 
year life. They cost $4.85 and require ap- 
proximately 60c per year maintenance. The 
pallet load can be stacked two high with 
wet pulp and four high with dry baled pulp 
successfully. The limits of storage capacity 
are:— 

(1) Clearance height of ceiling and 
floor capacity. 

(2) Capacity of elevators serving the 
storage and beater elevators. 

The flexibility of fork trucks is recognized 
since they can be used anywhere in the mill 
providing the floor capacity is sufficient. For 
instance, a 3,000 Ib loaded truck can op- 
erate providing capacity exceeds 250 lb per 
sq ft and elevator has capacity of 5 tons. 

It is a necessity to use gas operated fork 
trucks where long ramps exist. In closed 
areas gasoline fumes have not been found 
obnoxious providing air changes are fre- 
quent. Cost of maintenance of gas trucks 
has been found to be higher than electric 
and since it has been necessary to provide a 
standby truck in isolated mills to prevent 
mill shutdown, our use of gas trucks has 
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GLAZED TILE 


Inside view of a Tile Chest in course of construction, 78 ft. 
long, 17 ft. wide and 14 ft. high. Propeller agitator is located 
at each end. 

The slick glazed walis assist agitation in this big chest and 
it is easier te keep clean as it can be quickly flushed down 
with a hese. 

Kalamazoo Glazed Tile has many decided advantages fer 
large, capacity chests. 
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narrowed down to ramp, low capacity floor 
areas and exteriar operations. Should some 

line truck manufacturer develop a 
etches truck, no doubt a more equalized 

intenance cost would result. In fact, the 
electric truck driven by a Readipower Unit 
(gasoline motor-driven generator package 
unit) is a very expensive attempt on the 
part of manufacturers to eliminate clutch 
maintenance. I might say that the highest 
quality fork truck is the best to buy. It 
seems to me there is room for improvement 
in the quality of workmanship in those 
presently on the market. There is a trend 
towards improving their speed, size and ca- 
pacity per unit gross weight, but I think 
that for the price ($8,000.00 for a 3,000 
Ib capacity fork truck with extra battery) 
a higher standard of quality is justified. At 
the present time the choice of electric fork 
trucks should be made from the load, ca- 
pacity, size and weight limitations stand- 
point only. There is little difference be- 
tween the trucks made by three or four 
manufacturers as regards to quality, service 
or price. The load capacity obtained should 
be not more than 10 per cent in excess of 
the normal load to be carried, since the 
heavier the counterweight, the more wear 
on the steering mechanism. In fork trucks, 
excessive capacity is not an advantage and 
may on rough crossings prove expensive 
since 90 per cent of the heavy counter- 
weight load is carried on steering wheels 
when the truck is unloaded. 

(b) Gas or Electric Platform Trucks 
and Skids. Where low ceilings and/or low 
capacity elevators and/or extra storage is 
available, and where pulp is to be moved 
without stacking, platform trucks and skids 
are frequently used. There are some who 
consider platform truck handling is faster 
than fork truck because of the greater clear- 
ance under the skid. I consider this is a 
matter of truck speed and experience of the 
driver. I do know that at The E. B. Eddy 
Company lapped pulp skid maintenance cost 
is $5.50 each per year and original cost of 
60 in by 42-in skids amounts to $22.00 
each. The breakdown of steel legs which 
spread-eagle under rugged handling and de- 
terioration because of sliding over rough 
spots, are the main objections to the use of 
skids. The platform truck weighs approxi- 
mately 800 Ib less than the fork truck, unless 
equipped with an elevating hoist when the 
difference is less than 350 Ib on a 3,000 Ib 
capacity fork truck. 

(c) Overhead Crane and/or Monorail 
Carriers—are useful for high ceiling stor- 
age areas where pallet loads are stacked in 
narrow areas as high as four up. The main 
advantage is the height to which pulp can 
be stacked or lifted from deep well type 
storage areas to beater floors or loading 
platforms. Their most frequent use exists 
where boats are unloaded. It is relatively 
low cost equipment and maintenance cost 
is lowest of all types. 

(d) Power Conveyor. This type of 
transport of pallet loads from one building 
to another has the one advantage of saving 
elevator operations, etc. when passage is 
indirect. However, its use for conveying 
single laps of pulp requiring full time 
loading and unloading is very expensive, 
the average wage cost being $2.00 per O. D. 
ton of pulp compared to 25c per O. D. ton 


using pallets. 
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(e) Roller Conveyor—can be used 
with pallet loads to feed beaters and pulpers 
in order to reduce the number of moves by 
fork trucks and to ensure a continuous sup- 
ply of stock to beaters. 

(f) Electric hand trucks—for either 
skids or pallets, are very flexible and can 
be operated with little experience. Their 
low first cost has frequently recommended 
their use for pallet handling to beaters and 
pulpers where fork trucks are not justified. 
Until the bearings and the general work- 
manship on these palletizers is improved, 
they should not be used for heavy duty with 
double faced pallets. With single faced pal- 
lets, which have been used successfully, at 
least 50 per cent savings can be expected, 
and their use removes the most glaring 
waste in paper mills today—one man pull- 
ing a skid load of pulp with two men 
pushing it. 

(g) Lowerators—for skid or pallet 
loads for transpott between floors are an 
advantage over elevators only if they are 
connected by conveyor or monorail systems. 

(h) Elevators—are necessary evils, but 
which I prefer when compared to space 
wasting ramps. However, an elevator under 
5-ton capacity and floor size of 10 ft by 6 
ft has no place in a paper mill. The com- 
mon 2500 Ib elevator installed in a mill 25 
years ago has paid for itself and should be 
replaced. I feel strongly that the present 
high prices of heavy duty elevators require 
attention. It strikes me that some of -the 
“gold plating’ secreted in the concealed 
parts of modern elevators should be dis- 
carded. In fact you can build three single 
story warehouses 86 ft by 50 ft for the 
price of one 5-ton elevator, having a lift of 
40 ft. Probably, that is why one story ware- 
houses are being built instead of replacing 
the old elevators. This trend is well-known 
but for the mills with property restrictions, 
I suggest the alternative lowerator which 
has so far been available at a justifiable 
cost. 

Ragged materials, drums, etc. also can be 
handled by similar equipment as is used for 
lapped pulp. I prefer pallet handling which 
utilizes storage space to the maximum and 
reduces maintenance cost by 90 per cent. 

Broke handling is a Dr. Jekyll-Mr. Hyde 
case and I think the loose broke phase is 
the Mr. Hyde variety. It would be easy to 
cure this phase if all broke were shavings, 
and beaters were under the machine floor. 
Air-veyor blowing would make it possible 
for paper mill superintendents to write off 
the problem. But broke will be broke, and 
come what may there are going to be sheets 
and even cull rolls to get back to the beaters. 
Where frequent changes of color and grade 
make it necessary to store the broke, it can 
be baled and stacked by fork truck. In fact, 
where beaters or pulpers are located two 
floors above the sub-machine floor, I feel 
that baling all broke by means of a baler 
immediately below the broke chute is eco- 
nomically sound. Ungainly broke trucks 
carrying a maximum of 200 Ib of loose 
broke use up all the elevator time, storage 
area, ahd at the same time waste manpower. 


Finished Product Handling 


Finished product handling depends on the 
form of the product. 


Rolls are efficiently handled: — 


(a)> By machine hands for distances up 
to 50 ft. 

(b) By fork trucks where storage is hori- 
zontal and rolls are to be stacked, with a 
saving of two men on rolls stacked three 
high and more men where stacked higher. 

(c) By monorail or monorail crane, 
either power-driven, manual or motivated 
by monorail tractor. This equipment is not 
as flexible as a fork truck, but may have 
a lower first cost. 

(d) Power conveyor between buildings. 
Only recommended where monorail or fork 
trucks cannot serve because of cost of load- 
ing and unloading plus storage where neces- 
sary at destination. 

Sheet Stock—in view of the common use 
of platform trucks by printers and other 
customers, the use of skids must be con- 
tinued for sake of uniformity in the Finish- 
ing Room. Hence, platform trucks are used 
—electric for long hauls, hand for short 
moves. Providing skids have 4 in wide legs, 
they can be stacked in storage by means of 
fork trucks. 

Cases—pallets and fork trucks are the most 
economical type of equipment for this pur- 
pose, but skids and platform trucks are still 
used. Our plans include conversion so that 
when the customers are able to handle 
pallets, we will be prepared, and for the 
present, two men piling cases can be put to 
more useful work. 

In regard to shipping, all loading is done 
by hand to save shipping charges on heavy 
skids. I do not consider the advancement of 
the light-weight disposable pallet in Canada 
as on a par with U.S.A. since prices are too 
high. However, when customers change over 
to fork trucks to stack their paper, there 
will no doubt be a frenzied splurge in the 
use of this light-weight disposable pallet. 
Whether the railways will carry them as 
freight-free dunnage depends on their in- 
terest in advancing the used of modern 
handling methods. 

Under the heading of Suggestions to Im- 
prove Material Handling in Paper Mills, 1 
will not even mention equipment. There are 
two facts that must strike you. One is the 
thousands of dollars taken out of our pock- 
ets, for which we get nd return, to pay for 
handling excess quantities of pulp during 
days or weeks when not required because 
of the grades scheduled, followed by days 
or weeks of overtime work to handle suf- 
ficient to meet demand of another com- 
bination of grades. 


The second matter which has startled me 
is the way handling costs are hidden in 
the mill operating costs. General labor, 
maintenance and mill depreciation cost ac- 
counts are the wells into which flow the 
largest share of material handling costs. 
Surely the cost of handling which amounts 
to 8 per cent of the wages of most mills is 
large enough to control. I wish I could 
control $50,000 a year. Whén this same 
handling expense of $50,000 per year is 
dropped into a reservoir of $5,000,000 it 
doesn’t splash enough. Likely your account- 
ing departments are working eight hours 
per day plus some extra hours on Sundays 
and nights like you are—but I doubt it! 
Hence, what additional cost should there be 
in splitting accounts enough so that material 
handling costs can be shown separately and 
thus, provide the means of controlling them. 
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New Products... ... 








Recording Gauge 


Requires little maintenance other than 
that of a high grade clock 

Record of conditions, trends and varia- 
tions not otherwise available except by ob- 
servation and manual tabulation can be 
obtained by a self-contained recording 
gauge known as Minicorder Pressure, Type 
3. The measuring element is a spiral 
Bourdon tube, wound and calibrated, that 
is suitable for water, gas or other liquids 















and gases not corrosive to brass. In case 
of damage or change in range to the tubs, 
replacement can quickly be installed in the 
field. The Minicorder Pressure gauge is 
equipped with a 14-in male bottom connec- 
tion and can easily be screwed into vessels 
or pipe lines. Ranges from 0 to 10 psi 
to as high as 0 to 1,500 psi are standard. 
May be either 24-hour spring wound or 
synchronous electric. The Dickson Co., 
7420 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 19, Ill. 


Smoke Abatement System 


Increases combustion efficiency and saves 
fuel. 

Plibrico Jointless Firebrick Co., 1800 
Kingsbury St., Chicago 14, III. has available 
the PliOjet system, an over-fire air system 
for smoke abatement. Practical application 
of the over-fire air-jet principle with this 
new system prevents smoke formation 





through injecting secondary air into the 
fire where it is needed and mixing it with 
the unburned gases. Jet air stream forced 
into the firebox provide the necessary air 
and turbulence to mix the volatile gases 
with the oxygen and obtain complete com- 
bustion. Every installation is engineered 


and installed according to prevailing con- 
ditions. 
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Carboy Drainer 
Provides safe handling of acids. 

Wahlert Safety Products Corp., 25 La- 
fayette St., Brooklyn 1, N.Y., is manufac- 
turing a new product called “Safety Carboy 
Drainer” which fits different sized carboys 
and eliminates spilling and splashing of 
acids. Uninterrupted liquid flow is guar- 





anteed through an ingenious air vent thus 
making pumping or syphoning unnecessary. 
Vent and spout are made of hard, durable, 
acid-proof rubber. Every part is replace- 
able. Three sizes are available—the “Jun- 
ior” for five-gal. carboys with 134 in. to 
24% in. neck, the “Standard” for 10 to 
13 gal. carboys and 234 in. to 3 in. necks 
and the “Large” for 13 gal. carboys with 
34% in. to 3V4 in. necks. 


Packaging Equipment 
Expedites banding of products. 

Better Packages, Inc., Shelton, Conn., has 
introduced to the market three new tap- 
ing machines. 

The Belsinger box taping machine solved 
the sealing problem of the new Belsinger 
box, a telescope type container. This equip- 
ment can be adjusted in a matter of sec- 


onds to any Belsinger box, regardless of* 





width, height, weight, or position of seam. 
An adjustable taping head guides the tape 
strip around the box, centering it over the 
seam. A foot switch operates the power 
turn-table, turning the box as the tape 
is applied and leaving both hands free to 
rub down the tape strip. Models are avail- 
able with or without the compressor which 
holds the packed box together with a 
50-lb. pressure while tape strip is applied. 

Tackon No. 12 is a dispenser for Pres- 
sure Sensitive tape. It can be preset to 
measure tape up to 12-in. lengths, and can 
be set to dispense duplicate lengths for 
production sealing, or can have selective 
measuring. This machine is adapted to 
cellophane tape sealing of bags, cannisters, 
packages, boxes or cartons, banding sets 
of merchandise, holding movable parts in 












place, etc., using widths of tape up to 2 in. 
Tape roll is completely enclosed. 

Counterboy 500-C fills a definite require- 
ment for a machine that would handle tape 
and expedite the banding of products. This 
unit dispenses and cuts off a strip of tape 
with the moistening gum side up. A sponge 
rubber belt and series of rollers partially 
wraps the tape around the box or object 
to be banded, leaving only the ends to be 
affixed by the operator. 

’ 
Magnetic Separator 
Virtually eliminates rejects. 

A chute-type magnetic separator has been 
placed on the market by Bauer Bros. Co., 
1759 Sheridan Ave., Springfield, Ohio, for 
demetalizing the cleaning solution of an 
electroplating system. 

The magnet is inserted in a sloping tray 
emptying into a funnel, the assembly being 
installed over the cleaning tank of an elec- 
troplating system. From time to time, a 
pump is operated to circulate the cleaning 
solution across the magnet, removing iron 



















particles. Cleaning and plating . solutions 
remain serviceable longer, which < lowers 
renewal cost and lessens the number of 
shutdowns required for changing solutions 
and cleaning the tanks. 

The manufacturer states that magnets can 
be treated to handle a large variety of 
liquids, thus making the separators, applic- 
able to the demetalization’ of oil, coolants 
and other fluids. 

®. 
Plunger Valves “ 
Can be operated with a minimum of 
effort. 

C. B. Hunt & Son, Inc., Salem, Ohio, is 
marketing an entire new line of small single 
plunger valves known as Series “O” and 
“OE” valves. 


These valves are claimed to be of simple 
design, sturdy construction and well suited 





for use with manually controlled presses, 
pilot circuits and in other processing cycles 
when frequent manual operation is re- 
quired. Units can be used with air, oil or 
water, at pressures up to 125 psi, maximum 
(aiso vacuum), and at’ normal tempera- 
tures not exceeding 150 Fahr. Class “O” 
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valves have piped exhaust. The “OE” 
valves have an open exhaust and should be 
used with air only. 

Both series are furnished tapped for 
either 4 in. or 4 in. pipe connection 
and are available in 2-way; 3-way open 
exhaust; 3-way piped exhaust; double 2- 
way; 4-way; and 5-way designs; and with 
either push-pull or push and spring re- 
turn actions. 


Aluminum Ladder 
Requires no replacement or upkeep. 

Zero-Lite Products, 317 Sherman St., Chi- 
cago, Ill., has available a complete line 
of aluminum extension ladders. 

Made of aluminum throughout, side 
rails are 214 in. x 34 in. x .065 in. 61 ST 
wall tubing extruded and drawn. Joints 
have no rivets, bolts or welds. Top of rails 
are smoothly rounded and at foot there are 
heavy duty, solidly inset rubber feet. Rungs 





are specially ribbed for safe and sure 
footing. Two sets of slide guides on the 
extension ladder assure maximum strength 
and rigidity. 

Sizes range from 6 to 20 ft. in straight 
ladders, 16 to 40 ft. in extension ladders, 
16 to 24 ft. in orchard ladders, 6 and 4 ft. 
sections on window cleaners’ ladders and 
4-ft. sections for estimators. The 6-ft. sec- 
tion of a window cleaner’s ladder weighs 
under 7 Ib. and a 40-ft. extension ladder 
weighs only 50 Ib. 


Speed Control 
Eliminates need for an adjustable motor 
base. 

A new 1 or 2 hp, low-cost, 6:1 ratio, 
variable-speed control using standard ‘‘B” 
belts, with fixed centers at any distance, has 
been announced by Speed Selector Inc., 118 
Noble Court, Cleveland 13, Ohio. 

The complete assembly includes two 
variable pitch sheaves and control . .. a 
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spring-loaded sheave mounted on the motor 
shaft and the control sheave mounted on 
the driven shaft. Changes in pitch diam- 





eter cause the standard V-belt to actuate 
the spring-loaded motor sheave, thus giving 
stepless speed control over a 6:1 range. 
Remote control can be easily applied. 

Special design features assure correct 
belt tension on fixed center distances and 
correct belt alignment is maintained at all 
speeds. Lubricant cavities are large and ac- 
cessible. The “B” section belt is easily 
replaced in a few seconds without remov- 
ing other parts. 

This drive is highly flexible and easily 
adapted to any application up to 1 hp or 
greater at reduced ratios. 


Welding Alloys 


Seals leaks on cast iron. 

Eutectic Welding Alloys Corp., 40 Worth 
St., New York 13, N. Y., has available a 
welding alloy which it claims can be used 
for every type of job with the exception of 
aluminum. The new product is especially 
adaptable for cracked motor blocks and 
heads where it can be used on the spot, in 
position and without dismantling. Its bond- 
ing temperature is only 500 Fahr. 


Static Eliminator 
For use on paper bag machines, envelope 
machines and special machines for band- 
ling tissues, glassine, cellophane, etc. 
Chapman Electric Neutralizer Co., P.O. 
Box 268, Portland 6, Maine, is producing 
new, low-voltage static-eliminating equip- 
ment with anticipated application to many 
machines and manufacturing processes 
where space limitations make it imprac- 





tical to install high-voltage equipment; and 
also where an individual type eliminator, 
without external high tension wiring, sim- 
plifies installation. 

This company’s new Model LV static 





eliminator consists of a power unit hung 
on a simple bracket attached to the ma- 
chine with one or more inductor bars, 1 
in. outside diameter, together with attach- 
ment fittings, cable guides and ducts. 

The unit is especially suited to standard 
and special machines where space for in- 
ductor bars is limited or where individual 
type equipment is preferred. 


Belt Conveyors 
Hydraulic control of belt speed permits 
reverse action. 

Introduced by Lake Shore Engineering 
Co., Iron Mountain, Mich., lightweight, 
portable, Tote-All belt conveyors are now 
available with hydraulically controlled belt 
and mounted on a new hydraulically con- 
trolled Duo-Lift frame. The hydraulic sys- 
tem is powered with either an electric motor 
or gasoline engine. Speeds range from 0 to 
400 fpm, and make possible handling of 
a wide variety of materials. 

The Duo-Lift frame is mounted on four 
wheels with pneumatic tires and permits 
several positions for the conveyor. Height 
of the low end of the conveyor can be ad- 
justed from 20 in. to 48 in. and of the 





high end, from 48 in. to 15 ft., depending 
upon conveyor length. Standard conveyors 
are available in lengths from 10 ft. up 
in multiples of 2 ft. and with belt widths 
of 8 in., 10 in. and 16 in. Special lengths 
and widths can be manufactured to order. 


Chemical Derivatives 


Offers possibility of new zein modifiers 
and zein film improvegs. 

Six new chemicals derived from the OXO 
process have been announced by Rohm & 
Haas Co., Department SP, Washington 
Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa. These chemicals 
are nonanoic acid, nonylamine, nonyl alde- 
hyde cyanohydrin, alpha-hydroxydecanoic 
acid, octadecenyl aldehyde, and octadecyl al- 
cohol. 

Many potential uses for these products 
are suggested. Nonanoic acid, nonylamine 
and octadecyl alcohol contain familiar func- 
tional groups whose reactions are well- 
known and for which industrial applications 
are numerous. Nonyl aldehyde cyanohydrin, 
alpha-hydroxydecanoic acid and octadeceny! 
aldehyde are not as familiar industrially but 
they are reactive chemicals that offer oppor- 
tunities as intermediates. 

Nonyl aldehyde cyanohydrin and alpha- 
hydroxydecanoic acid may be converted to 
amides, esters, amino acids, diamines and 
phenolic ketones which may have applica- 
tions as plasticizers, pharmaceuticals, dye in- 
termediates, rubber chemicals, oil additives, 
synthetic resins, corrosion inhibitors, etc. Al- 
pha-hydroxydecanoic acid has shown con- 
siderable promise as a modifier for zein, not 
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‘Why You Should Specify SOLVAY’’ 












olla, 


Soda Ash 
Caustic Soda 
Caustic Potash 
Chlorine 
Potassium Carbonate 
Calcium Chloride 
Nytron 

Sodium Bicarbonate _ 
Specialty Cleansers 
Ammonium Bicarbonate 
Sodium Nitrite 
Para-dichlorobenzene 
Ortho-dichlorobenzene 
Monochlorobenzene 
Methanol 
Ammonium Chloride 
Formaldehyde 


Chemicals are not bought on the basis of price and 
specifications alone. Other factors must be considered . . . 
plant facilities, plant locations, length of experience, 
technical service, convenience of warehouse locations 
for prompt and economical delivery. All these 

combine to make Solvay the logical choice for alkalies. 


For example . . . Solvay “Industry-Wise” Technical 
Service combines an expert skill in alkalies with an 
intimate knowledge of your industry to offer invaluable 
counsel and guidance in the use of alkalies and 
associated chemicals. And more than two hundred 
warehouses and stock points from coast to coast 


serve you promptly and economically. 


When ordering alkalies or associated chemicals, 
consider this combination of advantages and 
you, too, will specify Solvay. 


SOLVAY SALES DIVISION 


ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 





Dependable quality for 68 years... 


STARCH for TUB SIZING 
BEATER SIZING 


Our technicians are available to assist 
with your technical problems. 


‘THE HUBINGER CO., Keokuk, lowa, Est. 1881 











ORISKANY 
WATERBURY FELTS 


MADE BY 


H. WATERBURY & SONS CO. 


ORISKANY, N. Y. 











M4 Ie EAST OX 8 


STAINLESS STEEL CASTINGS 


all equipment e to corrosion b 
ab or ¢ r corrosive i 


sulphite agents 
MICHIGAN STEEL CASTING co. DETROIT 7. MICH. 
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For 39 years, Chicago Electric 
has been serving Industry with 
an all inclusive service of .. . 






ENGINEERING 
REBUILDING 
and 
cmeaso SALES —— 
ELECTRIC - " 
Carries a complete REBUILT" 
stock of rebuilt ELECTRICAL POWER 
equipment of the EQUIPMENT 
following types: Here's a partial listing of our stock 
@ SQUIRREL ——— 
—— REBUILT SLIPRING 
© SLIPRING MOTORS 
MOTORS H.P. Make Type Volts Speed 
400 Gen. Elec, MT-412 2300 440 


@ SYNCHRONOUS 





400 Al. Chir. ANY 4000 «514 

MOTORS 350 Gen. Elec. IP 2300 720 

pena ges 300 Al chim. ANY © 3300 730 

‘ rs. 720 

@ M. G. SETS 300 Westghse. CW 440 ©6900 

250 Gen. Elec. IM 2300 450 

@ AC and DC 250 Cr, Whir. 440 600 

GENERATORS 250 Ideal. 440 720 

125 Gen. Elec. IM 2300 720 

©@ TRANSFORMERS 100 Westghse. CW 440 «(575 

@ SWITCHBOARDS 100 Al. Chirs. © ANY 440 «720 

100 Gen. Elec. IM 440 «900 

@ CONTROLS 75 Gen. Elec. IM 440 «(514 
HOISTS 75 Cr. Whir. 25Q 440 

o ue 50 L. Allis GH 440 870 

@ CRANES 33535: 35 F. Morse 440 1800 

Stitt 30 = ©Lincoln Crane 440 «= 900 

@ COMPRESSORS = 2D 30 Gen. Elec, MT 220 900 




















DARNELL 
CASTERS 





SAVING 
AT 
EVERY 
TURN 


DARNELL CORP. LTD 


ONG BEACH 4 CALIFORNIA 
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only for poasticizing the protein but also as 
a homogenizer and for improving zein films 
The Schiff's bases from octadeceny! aldehyde 
and aromatic primary amines may prove to 
be effective rubber accelerators and anti- 
oxidants, with a further possibility of the 
preparation of synthetic drying oils. 


Automatic Sampler 

Adattable to the mining, stone products, 
ceramics, chemical and allied process in- 
dustries. 

Hardinge Co., Inc., 240 Arch St., York, 
Pa., has placed on the market an automatic 
sampler which takes periodic “cuts” or 
samples from a stream of moving material, 
either wet or dry, at any stage in a con- 
tinuous process. The unit is automatic and 
can be set to operate periodically at a 





variety of time intervals from 5 to 60 
min. When activated by a time switch, the 
sample cutter moves horizontally at a con- 
stant speed across the stream of moving 
materials, diverting a representative sample 
into a sampling launder or container. The 
cutter movement is controlled to avoid 
stroke speed and length variation during 
each cutting operation. 


Protective Mask 


Permits free and easy breathing while it 
extrudes particles of dust. 

Parker Safety Equipment Co., 785 Lyons 
Ave., Irvington 11, N. J., has introduced 
to the market a sanitary non-inflammable 
plastic face shield held in place by replace- 
able elastic bands. A laminated cotton 
gauze refill pad is attached to the shield, 
which permits free and easy breathing. The 
company recommends this mask for many 
different kinds of nuisance dusts and paint 
spray mists except where fine silica dust, 
lead, arsenic and other toxic dusts are pres- 
ent. 

The mask and refill combined weigh less 
than 14 oz. Cotton refills are packed 25 to 
a box. Introductory trial orders are being 
offered by this company. 


Transfer Adhesive 


Moisture proof and not affected by acids, 
alkalies, salts, cleaners or alcobol. 

A new product offered by Glyco Products 
Co., Inc., 26 Court St., Brooklyn 2, N. Y., 
known as Flexo Wax C Light, is used as an 
adhesive for cellophane to h.rd surfaced 
paper. 

This new product serves as a rapid, ac- 
curate method of map, plan, design or graph 
reproduction. Cellophane, on which sym- 
bols, names, etc., are printed, is coated with 





a thin coating of the adhesive by means of 


a roller machine. The coated material is 
then pressed on hard surfaced paper and 
stored until needed. When needed, the 
desired symbol is cut from the sheet. pulled 
off the paper and pressed to the map, graph 
or plan, the wax acting as an adhesive. 
Photographs can then be made and plates 
made for printing the finished sheet. Printed 
cellophane strips can be applied to a photo 
negative and by changing the symbols, a 
number of differently designated copies of 
the same background can be made. This 
product does not throw light shadows on the 
photographed negative. 


Microscope Attachment 


Provides three tytes of reflected illumina- 
tion. 

Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., 635 St. Paul 
St., Rochester 2, N. Y., has developed an 
attachment that can be readily attached to 
the body tube of any standard non-objective 
microscope for the examination of opaque 
or semi-opaque specimens. The changeover 
from dark field to bright field illumination 
is instantaneous and is controlled by a lever 
A Polaroid polarizer and cap analyzer pro- 
vide for polarized examinations. Reflector 
and optical parts of the attachment are com- 
pletely enclosed, affording protection against 
breakage and dirt seepage. It is claimed that 
the attachment does not impair the focusing 
of the microscope and is expected to have 
wide application in biological and metal- 
lurgical research as well as in the plastics, 
textile, and other fields. 


Carboy Tilter 


Provides safe, fast and convenient method 
for draining and pouring acids. 

General Scientific Equipment Co., 2700 
W. Huntingdon St., Philadelphia 32, Pa., 
has placed on the market a new carboy tilter 
that fits carboys of any size. The tilter is 
made of riveted and welded structural 
steel to insure a strong, durable unit. 





A locking device permits pouring of 
liquid at any angle. Safety features are 
the air vent pouring spout, made of acid 
resistant rubber and plastic tubing, that 
insures an even flow of acid without spurts 
or splashes and the long handle that oper- 
ates the unit which permits the operator 
to remain a safe distance from the acid. 


Anion Exchanger 


Increases the scope of ion exchange tech- 
nology. 

Full plant-scale production of Amberlite 
IRA-400, basic anion exchanger, has been 
announced by Rohm & Haas Co., Resinous 
Products Div., Philadelphia, Pa. 

This new product is claimed to be the first 
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| ORGANIZED 
| SAFETY PAYS! 


The accident rates on non-member industrial plants 
average 73% higher than the rates of National Safety 
“ Council members. Yet Council services for an en- 
; tire year frequently cost less than a single accident. 


vite you to share the safety materials, services, information 
exchange, and activities which they have found so valuable 
in their efforts to prevent accidents to their employees. 
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Please write for information today. 


NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL 
20 N. WACKER DRIVE @ CHICAGO 6, ILL. 
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The 315 members of the Pulp and Paper Section cordially in- 
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“Build thee more stately 
mansions, O my soul’. — 
Oliver Wendell Holmes’ 
“Chambered Nautilus” 


ONLY NASH VACUUM PUMPS 
HAVE ALL THESE FEATURES 





The only worthy industrial expan- 
sion is that which is founded upon 
the quality of the product manu- 
factured. That thought has been 
behind the growth which has been 


One Moving Element. Non-pulsating Vac- 
uum. No Internal Wearing Parts. No 















Internal Lubrication. Handles Liquid With 
Air. No Expert Attendance. Constant 
Efficiency. Low Maintenance Cost. 


NASH ENGINEERING COMPANY 
SOUTH NORWALK, CONNECTICUT, U. S. A. 
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enjoyed by Lindsay for 45 years. 













THE LINDSAY WIRE WEAVING COMPANY 
14001-14299 Aspinwall Avenue @ Cleveland 10, Ohio 


(nakeg WIRE 








resin adsorbent which can be utilized to split 
neutral salts complete and to convert salts 
to the corresponding free bases of the metal- 
lic ions. IRA-400 will adsorb negatively 
charged ions from acid, neutral and even 
mildly alkaline solutions in a pH range 
from 1 to 10. 

In specialty applications apart from water 
conditioning, it adsorbs all amino acids with 
isoelectric points below pH 10. In deash- 
ing operations it is capable of removing the 
anionic impurities first, a reversal of the 
usual deionization procedure. 

According to the manufacturer, the resin 
can actually be mixed with a strong cation 
exchanger to prepare an adsorbent bed that 
will completely deionize solutions in one 
column and in one step. 


Floor Surfacing 


Withstands severe conditions destructive 
to floors of asphalt and concrete. 

A new floor surfacing material designed 
to resist especially severe conditions is now 
being produced by United Laboratories, Inc., 
16801 Euclid Ave., Cleveland 12, Ohio. The 
product is known as Quartex and is claimed 
to be ideal for surfacing floors subjected to 
alkalies, oil, grease, fats and many floor 
destructive elements found in industrial and 
institutional plants of all kinds. 

Quartex is applied directly over the old 
surface at a depth of approximately one- 
half inch and is ordinarily ready for use 
within thirty-six hours. Heavy loads do not 
effect this surfacing and its application 
makes it unnecessary to replace old surface. 








FAST — 
SHAF-TITE* 


ROLLS 


FOR WET FELTS 


plus patented features that 
give greater value. 


Unite or lly 


RODNEY HUNT 
MACHINE COMPANY 
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A-C Motors 
Feature protected construction. 

A new available line of protected-type 
large a-c motors, giving a high degree of 
protection against splashing or dripping 
liquids, has been announced by Electric 
Machinery Mfg. Co., Minneapolis 13, Minn. 





These motors correct power factor while 
they drive the load and are used for medium- 
speed and high-speed applications. Protec- 
tive enclosures reduces maintenance, in- 
creases motor reliability and provides 
control of ventilation. Recommended ap- 
plications for pulp and paper mill drives 
are beater and pulpers, jordans and refiners, 
chippers, grinders, hogs and shredders, mo- 
tor generator sets, high speed centrifugal 
pumps, fan pumps, compressor and. vacuum 
pumps and fans. 


Water Tube Boilers 
Readily adapted to oil or gas firing. 
Springfield Boiler Co., 1973 E. Capitol 
Ave., Springfield, Ill., has announced the 
availability of a series of six new standard- 
ized water tube boilers especially designed 
for coal firing with standard stokers. Sizes 
range from 7,500 to 17,000 Ib. per hour 
guaranteed steam generating capacity. 


























All parts are externally supported for 
simple erection and easy accessibility. The 
boilers are made with two standard tube 
lengths, 10 ft. and 12 ft. expanded into 
electric steel sectional headers. Furnace 
width varies depending on whether five, 
six, seven, eight, nine or ten header sec- 
tions are used. All units have 48-in. diam- 
eter welded, X-rayed and _stress-relieved 
steam drums built to various pressure stand- 


ards ranging from 160 to 320 psi. Over-all 
setting height is 18 ft. for all sizes. 

Chief application for these boilers is 
for power, process, or heating service in 
small to medium size plants and for standby 
service in larger plants. 


Tractor 


Handles bulk materials in congested areas 
where working space is small. 
Tractomotive Corp., Deerfield, Ill., has 
announced the availability of its new ma- 
terials handling tractor known as Model 
TL-B Tracto-Loader. This tractor is 
equipped with a_hydraulically-controlled, 
ten cu ft standard bucket that can be dumped 
in whole or in part to a height of approxi- 





mately five ft. The bucket has a forward 
crowd action and an automatic “‘tilt-back” 
feature that permits getting a load without 
ramming. 

The Tracto-Loader will go into a standard 
6 ft wide box car door without backing 
up or jockeying around, and, according to 
the manufacturer, it will handle 20 to 25 
tons of most bulk materials per hr on a 
300 ft round-trip haul. 

Over-all length with bucket down is 9 
ft 5 in; over-all width, outside tire measure- 
ments, 4 ft 6 in; wheel base, 4 ft 1 in. 
Major tractor components are from Allis- 
Chalmers tractors. Brake horsepower is 27.8. 

. 


Photoelectric Colorimeter 


Gives a concentration reading accurate to 
within 0.1 per cent. 

E. Leitz, Inc., 304 Hudson St., New York 
13, N. Y., now has available to industry 
the new Rouy Photrometer which makes 
possible colorimetric analysis by careful 
matching of the photo-electric cell and the 
direct reading microammeter. 

Each of the ten narrow band glass filters 
and filter elements is controlled in produc- 
tion and matched to produce identical spec- 
tral transmission curves. Further accuracy 
is insured by the use of a precision square 
absorption cell which eliminates errors pos 
sible with ordinary curved cells. It is claimed 
that different workers can obtain identical 
readings on the same specimen, even on dif- 
ferent Photrometers. 

All adjustments are made with a single 
control and no special skill is required of 
the user. 

The compact, lightweight Photrometer 
takes a 115-volt a-c line. Where only d-c is 
available, terminals are provided for con- 
nection to a 6-volt storage battery. 
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New Literature... .. 





Book Reviews 


THE FORESTRY DIRECTORY. Compiled 
by Tom Gill and Ellen C. Dowling. Pub- 
lished by American Tree Association, 
1214 16th St., N. W., Washington 6, 
D. C. 1949. Cloth-bound. 420 pages. 
$3.00. 

Information on forest conservation, in- 
cluding statements on the development and 
present work of all federal and state agen- 
cies, semipublic, industrial and other organi- 
zations concerned with this field, are in- 
corporated in this book. 

An entire section is devoted to forestry 
education, giving its historical background 
and describing the facilities available in the 
United States and Canada. A discussion of 
the purpose and administration of national 
forests, together with a list of locations and 
areas of every national forest in the United 
States, provides another section of the book. 
Growth of demonstration forests is outlined 
and typical examples are cited. Other sec- 
tions deal with farm forestry, community 
forestry, forest co-operatives, forest indus- 
tries and historic dates in the development 
of forest conservation. Growth of forestry 
laws is summarized and the text of the more 
important laws quoted verbatim. Informa- 
tion on wilderness areas, natural areas, and 
arborists, and a final section containing sta- 
tistical and miscellaneous information winds 
up the whole subject. 


ELEMENTS OF ENGINEERING RE- 
PORTS. By Dale S. Davis. Paper bound, 
iv plus 176 pages. Lithoprinted from the 
author's typescript by Edward Brothers, 
Inc., Ann Arbor, Michigan. Available, 
Bookstore, Virginia Polytechnic Institute, 
Blacksburg, Virginia. $1.65. 
Representing the latest distillation from 

the literature and editorial experience on 
proper report writing technique, the book 
begins with the cover of a report and pro- 
ceeds to its appendix, giving clear, com- 
plete, concise, and helpful information 
which is easy to understand and only a 
little harder to apply. Special attention is 
accorded illustrations and tables showing 
the best methods for presenting data and 
results in tabular and graphical form. One 
complete chapter is devoted to common 
faults and errors encountered in technical 
reports along with the recommended prac- 
tices for their correction. 

Another chapter, containing 18 illustra- 
tive figures, is devoted to graphical repre- 
sentation of engineering equations. The 
three main methods of presentation: a curve 
on ordinary coordinate paper, a straight 
line on specially ruled coordinate paper, 
and a nomograph are given along with the 
advantages and limitations of each meth- 
od. Also included are comprehensive sec- 
tions on spelling, nomenclature, precision 
of measurements, and editorial practice and 
illustrations drawn from the pulp and paper 
industry. 


Humorous illustrations of often-met er- 
rors are extensively used throughout. The 
work should prove useful as a text for men 
preparing for industrial work and as a guide 
for those already engaged in providing the 
world with its essentials and luxuries. 

Men who find themselves called upon to 
put their findings and ideas in concrete form 
should realize a large rate-of-return from 
this volume. 


WOOD PULP STATISTICS. Compiled by 
D. A. Dennis. Published by United States 
Pulp Producers Association, 122 E. 42nd 
St., New York 17, N. Y. 1949. Paper 
cover, spiral bound. 199 pages 9 x 111/. 
$5.00, plus postage. 

This is a three-section compilation of 
official data on wood pulp production, im- 
ports, exports, new supply and consumption, 
and records the trends of wood pulp supply 
and demand in the principal countries of the 
world. 

A two page explanation of the terms used 
in the tables, charts and graphs precedes 
Section I. Section I covers United States 
production of wood pulp and paper, together 
with figures on new supply, consumption, 
imports and exports. Tables on prices, con- 
sumption, receipts and inventories of pulp- 
wood are also provided. 

Section II furnishes figures on production, 
new supply and consumption, imports, ex- 
ports and capacity of foreign countries such 
as Argentina, Australia, Austria, Brazil, 
Canada, Chile, Cuba, Finland, France, Great 
Britain, Japan, Latin America, Mexico, 
Netherlands, Newfoundland, New Zealand, 
Norway and Sweden. 

Section III contains world summaries on 
wood pulp, with figures on production, im- 
ports, exports and new supply, and capacity 
and production figures on world rayon. 


HANDBOOK OF PATENTS. By Harry 
Aubrey Toulmin, Jr., J.D., Litt. D., LL.D. 
Published by D. Van Nostrand Co., Inc., 
250 Fourth Ave., New York 3, N. Y. 
1949. 920 pages. Cloth bound. 614 x 914. 
$11.25. 

Patent law presented in terms intelligible 
to the layman and applicable to his needs, 
whether he is an engineer, technician or 
businessman, is available in this compre- 
hensive handbook. It is professionally ac- 
curate, yet simple enough for practical 
reference, and furnishes the underlying 
philosophy of patent law, giving a broad 
understanding of its relationship to manu- 
facturing, research and engineering. Every 
chapter is a guide to the steps that must 
be taken, from investigating the novelty 
of an idea through preparing a patent ap- 
plication, prosecuting it to an issued patent, 
and protecting it by litigation in the courts. 
Preceding each major chapter is an intro- 
ductory, orientation statement, which tells 
what the pages contain and how to use the 
information. 
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The international situation is discussed, 
with chapters on foreign patents, and the 
treaties and conventions dealing with pat- 
ents to which the United States is a party. 
A chapter on special types of patents is 
valuable for its detailed treatment and il- 
luminating examples of twelve distinct types 
of patents, with differences in details ef 
treatment that result from their individual 
characteristics. 

Special features of this book include an 
appendix of reference citations, specially 
prepared series of questions and answers, 
and other aids needed to help the reader 
find information to deal with any situation 
involving patents safely and intelligently. 


WALDEN’S PAPER PRODUCTION 
YEAR BOOK. Published by Walden, 
Sons & Mott, Inc., 41 Park Row, New 
York 7, N. Y. 1949. Cloth-bound. 274 
pages. $3.00. 

Composed of two sections, this directory 
has been compiled especially for the pro- 
duction man of the paper industry. The first 
section, dealing with supplies, lists sup- 
pliers, including key personnel, local rep- 
resentatives, and the products made or serv- 
ices rendered. Method of this presentation 
is then reversed by listing products and 
services alphabetically and under each the 
names of their suppliers. A complete direc- 
tory of the paper industry, major mill ma- 
chinery, products made, departmental heads, 
executives, and such details as telephone 
and teletype numbers comprise the second 
section. In the Pulp Section a list of mills, 
their representatives, agents, dealers, im- 
porters, and exporters, etc., has been com- 
piled. 


Booklets and Pamphlets 


TuRNING TreEES INTO PapeER. Published 
by Southern Newspaper Publishers Associa- 
tion, Chattanooga, Tenn. 1949. 12 pages. 
Many facts relating to the South’s forest re- 
sources and their uses are contained in this 
bulletin special. Reports on problems in 
forest conservation and development, ex- 
cerpts from a paper presented at the Kala- 
mazoo Valley Section of TAPPI on natural 
resources, surveys, and news items concern- 
ing the pulp and paper industry comprise 
the bulletin. 


Dr. Witus H. CARRIER—FATHER OF AIR 
CONDITIONING. By Cloud Wampler. Pub- 
lished by Carrier Corp., 300 So. Geddes St., 
Syracuse 1, N. Y. 1949. 32 pages. This is 
an address delivered before The Newcomen 
Society of England at its annual dinner in 
Syracuse and deals with the life and work 
of Dr. Carrier in the air conditioning in- 
dustry. 


TECHNICAL BULLETIN No. 2. Published 
by Power Crane and Shovel Association, 
No. 74 Trinity Pl., New York 6, N. Y. 
1949. 24 pages. 50c. This operating cost 
guide pamphlet is an aid to owners of 
power cranes and shovels in estimating the 
cost of ownership, operation and mainte- 
nance of this type of equipment. 


AMERICAN MANAGEMENT SERIES. Pub- 
lished by American Management Associa- 
tion, 330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 
1949. The Public Relations of Profits is a 





paper presented at the Finance Conference 
of the Association. Price, 75c. The Prac- 
tical Meaning of Management Statesman- 
ship, What to Expect in Union Demands— 
The Outlook for Labor Legislation, What's 
Ahead in Employee Health and Pension 
Planning, and Identifying and Developing 
Potential Leaders are papers presented at 
Midwest Personnel Conference. Price, 75c 
each. Operating Under Decentralized Man- 
agement—New Goals in Economic and 
Labor Policies. Price, 75c. 


REPORT OF THE PREPARATORY CONFFR- 
ENCE ON WoRLD PuLP ProBLEMS. Publish- 
ed by Canadian Pulp and Paper Association, 
Montreal, Canada, 1949. 58 pages. Contains 
brief statements from participating delega- 
tions outlining the main features of the wood 
pulp situation in their respective countries. 
Statistical summaries show regional and total 
effects of present estimates of projected con- 
sumption and production of wood pu!p and 
pulpwood up to the year 1955. Several 
speeches are presented by participating dele- 
gates and reports of the Committee on 
Tropical Woods Utilization, and Straw Pulp 
and Strawboard are given. 


CENSUS OF MANUFACTURES 1947. Pub- 
lished by U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Bureau of the Census, Washington 25, 
D. C. 19 pages. This is the first Census 
of Manufactures to be taken since 1939 and 
covers, for the 48 states and D.C., all es- 
tablishments primarily engaged in manu- 
facturing, as defined in the 1945 revision of 
the Standard Industrial Classification spon- 
sored by the Bureau of the Budget. 


How To Do Business WITH THE QuAR- 
TERMASTER Corps. Published by New York 
Quartermaster Purchasing Office, 111 E. 
16th St., New York 3, N. Y. 1949. 16 
pages. Designed basically as a guide to 
manufacturers and regular dealers interested 
in selling to the Quartermaster Corps, this 
pamphlet describes what is bought and how 
the prospective supplier can participate in 
the purchasing program. 


Manufacturers’ Publications 


Through the co-operation of manufacturers and 
suppliers, Tue Paper Inpustry AND Paper 
Wor tp lists the following catalogues, bulletins, 
and booklets. They may be obtained without cost 
or obligation, unless otherwise specified, by writ- 
ing direct to the manufacturers. Please address 
requests on your company letterhead. 


Press. Stacom Industries, Inc., 29-28 41st 
Ave., Long Island City 1, N. Y.—4-page bro- 
chure titled “A Preview of The Stacomizer” 
describes and illustrates a new basic machine 
for the process industries known as the Stacom- 
izer. Mechanical principles and unjque ad- 
vantages of this roller type hydraulic press are 
given. Line drawings of the operating prin- 
ciples are also included. 


Alloy. American Brake Shoe Co., 230 Park 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y.—6-page folder en- 
titled “How to Reduce Abrasive Wear With 
Thermalloy HC-250” describes physical proper- 
ties of Thermalloy HC-250. Uses and advan- 
tages are listed. Case histories are given and 
information is included on machining and high 
temperature service. 


Coating. United Chromium, Inc., 51 East 
42nd St., New York 17, N. Y.—4-page bulletin 
on Ucilon protective coatings contains infor- 
mation on four groups of coatings developed 
for corrosion control, chemical resistance and 
industrial painting. Facts on various formu'a- 
tions are outlined and cases cited where sys- 
tems of these coatings ended difficult mainte- 
nance problems. 
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Regulation System. The Swartwout Co., 
18511 Euclid Ave., C!eveland 12, Ohio—20 page 
Bulletin S-27 described new impulse feed water 
regulation systems and related equipment. Sys- 
tems designed for higher pressure fast-steam- 
ing boilers are fully described and illustrated. 


Electrical Equipment. Russeel & Stoll Co.. 
Inc., 125 Barclay St., New York 7, N. Y.—12- 
page Bulletin No. EL49-263 contains illustra- 
tions, dimensional drawings and ordering in- 
formation for automatic locking miiget Ever- 
Lok plugs, receptacles and cord connectors. 


Belts. Worthington Pump ani Machinery 
Corp., Harrison, N. J.—-8-page Bulletin No. 
V-1400-B18 describes and illustrates Vee Ply 
belting. Horsepower rating table, selection ta- 
ble and speed ratio ‘selection charts are in- 
cluded. 


Controllers. The Bristol Co., Waterbury, 
Conn.—-32-page Bulletin No. A120 describes 
and illustrates Series ‘500 air-operated con- 
trollers for automatic controlling of tempera- 
ture, pressure, flow, liquid level humidity and 
pH value. Data with pictures is given on on- 
off, proportional -reset, derivative and _ reset 
plus derivative models. 


Resins. Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington, 
Dela.—-20-page booklet is a revised edition de- 
scribing properties and uses of this company’s 
synthetic resins. A key to specific uses for the 
resins is provided. 


Gas Absorbers. The Patterson Foundry & 
Machine Co., East Liverpool, Ohio—6-page 
mimeographed booklet entitled “Agitated Gas 
Absorbers” is a discussion on processes for 
which gas absorption apparatus of the mechan- 
ical agitator type are best suited and included 
drawings of gas absorption systems. Reactions 
resulting in formation of solids, where solids 
are in suspension and various special industrial 
gas absorption are discussed. 


Speed Control. Reeves Pulley Co., Columbus, 
Ind.-- 8-page Bulletin No. VN-4912 contains 
descrip.ion, photographs, rating and dimen- 
sion tables. and prices of the Vari-Speed Jr. 
unit for light horsepower requirements. 


Cylinders. Ledeen Mfg. Co., 1600 So. San 
Pedro St., Los Angeles 15, Calif.—2-page leaf- 
let No. CS 649 describes the use of hydraulic 
cylinders for controlling large gate valves. Ac- 
tuating cylinders are illustrated and details 
given. 


Cvatings. A. C. Horn Co., Inc., 10th St. & 
44th Ave., Long Island City, N. Y.—4-paze 
bulletin Cescribes and illustrates uses for plas- 
tic brush coating, an antiskid surface for floors. 
Other flooring products are listed. 


Diffusers. Anemostat Corp. of America, 10 
E. 39th St., New York, N. Y.—4-page Bulletin 
No. 28 explains operation and application of 
Type HU air diffusers for projection unit heat- 
ers. Contains photographs and lists dimensional 
data. 


Screw Grab. Cleveland Crane & Engineering 
Co., 1006 E. 283rd St., Wick!iffe, Ohio—Vol. 6, 
No. 1 of Cleveland Crane Graphic contains de- 
scription and illustrations of the screw grab 
manufactued by this company. Cites a well- 
known paper company using this equipment. 


Precipitators. Western Precipitation Corp., 
1016 W. 9th St., Los Angeles 15, Calif.—8-page 
folder entitled “Facts of Interest to Every 
Paper Mill Operator’ describes the Cottrell 
precipitator. Schematic diagram showing ar- 
rangement of precipitator installed with a re- 
covery furnace and cascade evaporator is in- 
cluded. 


Welding. Eutectic Welding Alloys Corp., 40 
Worth St., New York 13, N. Y.—-Bulletin en- 
tit'ed “‘Welding Notes for Engineers” contains 
stories of salvage by welding and solutions of 
difficult fabrication problems. [Illustrated by 
photo reproductions. 


Pressure Recorder. The Bristol Co., Water- 
bury, Conn.—Bulletin No. G620 describes Series 
500 absolute pressure gauges and gives data on 
new principle of operation employed. 


Gas Equipment. Bryant Industrial Division, 
1020 London Road, Cleveland 10, Ohio—Cata- 
logue No. 292 describes and illustrates thirty- 
three items of gas combustion equipment. Ca- 
pacity and dimensional tables are included. 





Batteries. Gould Storage Battery Corp., Tren- 
ton, N. J.--8-page Bulletin No. GB-1055 is a 
guide in selecting correct batteries for indus- 
trial trucks. Engineering specifications for al- 
most 100 different size and capacity batteries 
are included. 


Instrument Panels. Wheelco Instruments Co., 
847 W. Harrison St., Chicago 7, Ill.—4-page 
Bulletin P1-1 contains prices and cut-out speci- 
fications of cabinet type instrument panels. 
Illustration of multiple installation is shown. 


Electrodes. The Lincoln Electric Co., Cleve- 
land 1, Ohio—20 page Bulletin 462 gives infor- 
mation and procedure pointers on shielded are 
welding. Guide for selection of electrodes, their 
applications, physical properties and procedures 
are included. 


Process Equipment. The Bauer Bros. Co., 
1759 Sheridan Ave., Springfield, Ohio—8-page 
Catalogue No. 50 illustrates and describes the 
complete line of process equipment manufac- 
tured by this company. A section is devoted to 
Fiber Products Laboratory and the Bauer Food 
and Milling Laboratory where research is con- 
ducted. 


Controllers. Minneapolis-Honeywell Regula- 
tor Co., Wayne and Roberts Aves., Philadel- 
phia 44, Pa.—32-page Bulletin No. 48-1 illus- 
trates and describes both direct-connected and 
air actuated controllers. Details of special con- 
struction features and typical applications are 
given. Schematic drawings, diagrams and photo- 
graphs, capacity charts, flow characteristics, 
pressure-temperature rating charts and dimen- 
sions are included. 


Chlorine. Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., Sol- 
vay Sales Div., 40 Rector St., New York 6, N. Y. 
—60-page Bulletin No. 7 is second edition of 
Liquid Chlorine which contains latest informa- 
tion on properties of chlorine, chlorine contain- 
ers, equipment and accessories, instructions for 
safe handling and procedure in case of leakage 
or accident. Illustrated with tables, charts and 
diagrams. 


Maintenance Chart. United Laboratories, Inc., 
16801 Euclid Ave., Cleveland 12, Ohio—3-way 
folder entitled “Maintenance Checking Chart” 
provides a complete list of products and serv- 
ices to plant and building maintenance super- 
intendents. 


Valves. Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co., 
Wayne and Roberts Ave., Philadelphia 44, Pa. 

Two descriptive bulletins contains informa- 
tion an the Schaefer By-Pass and Air-Operated 
Diaphragm Control Valves. Bulletin No. 254-1 
describes the Schaefer By-Pass and includes 
schematic drawings and dimention charts. Bul- 
letin No. 350-1 contains dimensions and data 
on Air-Operated Diaphragm Control valve and 
includes charts. 


Process Instruments. Foxboro Co., Foxboro, 
Mass.—32-page Bulletin No. 427 shows complete 
line of Dynalog instruments for process meas- 
urements and control and auxiliary devices. Ex- 
planation of the all-electronic Dynalog prin- 
ciple of operation is given as well as details of 
construction of the instruments. Included are 
typical chart records in color of instruments 
shown, illustration of sensitive elements used 
with appropriate Dynalog instrument, dimen- 
sional drawings and photos of instrument pan- 
els, standard ranges available and direction 
for correct selection. 


Motors. Louis Allis Co., Milwaukee 7, Wis 
—8-page Bulletin No. 722 describes the new 
line of single-phase motors manufactured by 
this company. Operation and models available 
are given. A table on typical performance of 
these units is shown, also typical single phase 
speed torque curve, connection diagrams, and 
interior and exterior pictures of contro] unit. 


Pumps. Worthington Pump and Machinery 
Corp., Harrison, N. J.--3 bulletins have been 
issued by this company. 4-way folder type Bul- 
letin H-450-B35 describes and illustrates oil 
lubricated vertical turbine pumps. Typical sec- 
tion of Type Q pump with parts identified is 
shown. Bowl design features are given, and 
pump sizes and capacities and standard speci- 
fication are included. 4-way folder type Bul- 
letin H-450-B34 describes and illustrates water 
lubricated vertical turbine pumps. Same in- 
formation is given as for the oil lubricated ver- 
tical turbine pumps. 4-page Bulletin W-395-B1 
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describes and illustrates the all-steel self-prim- 
ing centrifugal pumps. Specifications, pump- 
ing unit data and engine data are included. 


Recording Instruments. The Dickson Co., 
7420 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago, I1].—10-page 
booklet furnishes information on recording in- 
struments involving temperature, pressure, 
vacuum or electrical operation manufactured 
by this company. Descriptions and photographs 
of two units, Minicorder Temperature and Mini- 
corder Pressure are given. Application charts 
and drawings of electric series operation and 
parallel operation are included. 


Valves. Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator 
Co., Brown Instruments Div., Wayne & Roberts 
Aves., Philadelphia 44, Pa.-—-20-page Bulletin 
No. 242.1 describes and illustrates the Hi-Lift 
V-Port indicating type hand control valves 
manufactured by this company. Many photo- 
graphs and schematic drawings of the different 
designs and parts are included. Information 
on determining valve sizes, as well as capacity 
charts for liquids, air and gases, and steam is 
given. 


Testing Instruments. E. J. Cady & Co., 134 
N. LaSalle St., Chicago 2, Ill.—-4-way folder 
describes and i'lustrates Bursting Strength 
Testers for boards, papers, fabrics and dial 
micrometers in various models for thickness 
measurement of sheet stock materials up to ™% 
in thickness. Also shown are basic weight 
seales for weight by 480, 500 or 1000 sheet 
count of papers and tissues and a boxboard 
scale which registers number of sheets per 50-Ib 
bundle. 


Materials Handling. Barrett-Cravens Co.., 
4609 So. Western Blvd., Chicago 9, Ill.—4-page 
Bulletin 4881 describes and illustrates, with 
prices, hand and barre! trucks, pick-up pallets, 
chisel trucks, reel trucks, carboy pourers, 
dollies, ete. 


Conveyor. Rapids-Standard Co., Inc., Grand 
Rapids 2, Mich.-4-page folder describes and il- 
lustrates this company’s portable power belt 
conveyor. Versatile features are explained, and 
engineering drawing of a model and specifica- 
tion table are included. 


Thermocouple Manual. Wheelco Instruments 
Co., 847 W. Harrison St., Chicago 7, IIl.-—40- 
page reprinted data book contains descriptions, 
prices and recommendations for thermocouples, 
heat-eyes, lead wire, thermocouple wire, heads, 
connectors, plug and socket assemblies, insula- 
tors, protecting tubes and essential information 
and curves for thermocouple selection and ap- 
plication. 


Optical Instruments. Bausch & Lomb Opti- 
cal Co., Rochester 2, N. Y.—16-page Catalogue 
D-104 contains an explanation of the phase 
contrast principle, an article on proven uses of 
this technique, plus actual photographs taken 
with this company’s accessories. Specification 
tables for the Turret-tyne Abbe condenser and 
annular stop type L.W.D. condenser are given, 
also specifications for illuminators anid mi- 
croscope stands are shown. A price list for 
phase contrast accessories is included. 


Pump Maintenance. A!lis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 
991 S. 70th St., Milwaukee, Wis.—16-page Bul- 
letin 08X6256A is a revised handbook on care 
of all makes of centrifugal pumps, and gives 
the how and why of pump construction and 
their effect on pump maintenance. Informa- 
tion on how to figure head, tables to determine 
total friction loss, causes and cures for various 
sources of trouble are offered along with a new 
maintenance timetable. Other subjects covered 
are some facts about cavitation and how to 
protect pumps against it; water as a pump 
lubricant and common mistakes in packing 
stuffing boxes. Cleverly illustrated. 


Trucks. Clark Equipment Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich.—24-page booklet entitled ‘““Material Han- 
dling News” is devoted to the Fairfax indus- 
trial district at Kansas City, Kans. and fork 
trucks. Illustrated with action photographs of 
handling operations. 


Control System. Wheeleo Instruments Cv., 
847 W. Harrison St., Chicago 7, Ill.—2-page 
Bulletifi PC-1 describes the Panelmount Capaci- 
trol series of indicating, pyrometer, controllers. 
Photographs and specifications are given. 


Equipment Failure. The International Nickel 
Co., Inc., 67 Wall St., New York 5, N. Y.—6- 
page booklet entitled “How to Eliminate Un- 
necessary Shutdowns” presents technical infor- 
mation on materials used for equipment in 
plants such as washers, deckers, savealls, thick- 
eners, filters, etc. Proper selection of materials 
is discussed. Contains illustrations. 


Heater. Foster Wheeler Corp., 165 Broadway, 
New York 6, N. Y.—4-page brochure gives a 
complete description of a simplified verticle 
tubular heater. Cutaways drawing is shown. 


Materials Handling. Towmotor Corp., 1226 
E. 152nd St. Cleveland 10, Ohio—4-page book- 
let, Towmotor Job Study No. 84, details ma- 
terials handling problem at a Clinton, Iowa 
plant before and after the arrival of the lift 
truck. Illustrated. 


Expansion Joints. Chicago Metal Hose Corp., 
Maywood, I1l.—28-page bulletin titled “Design 


Guide to Expansion Joint Selection and Appli- 
cation” contains engineering data on corru- 
gated type expansion joints. Included are nu- 
merous illustrations, charts, and tables. In- 
formation is given for each possible type of 
piping installation. Formulas for calculating 
required anchor strength are shown. A table 
giving data on the combined axial! and lateral 
motion is claimed to be outstanding. 


Pressure Control. The Emerson Manufac- 
turing Co., Lawrence, Mass.—-4-page Bulletin 
titled “Control Your Jordans” explains the new 
jordan plug pressure control and recording 
system. Reproductions of actual recordings of 
pressure are shown. Also, actual watt meter 
charts. 


Hose. New York Belting & Packing Co., 1 
Market St., Passaic, N. J.—12-page catalogue 
describes and illustrates water hose and water 
suction hose. Photographs of applications and 
specification tables are included. 











Aiming at better finish? 
DRAPER FELTS will help you hit your mark. 


DRAPE 


DRAPER BROTHERS COMPANY 


Woolen Manufacturers Since 1856 


CANTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
RALPH E. BRIGGS, Sales Manager 


@ BRADFORD WEST, Pittsfield, Mass. @ WILLIAM N. CONNOR, Jr, Canton, Mass. @ L. H. BREYFOGLE, Kalomazoo, Mich. @ 
@ WALTER A. SALMONSON, 2514 Northeast 59th Ave., Portland, Oregon @ L. L. GRIFFITHS, Jr, Kalamazoo, Mich. @ 
@ HAROLD H. FISH, Syracuse. N. Y. @ 
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You can avoid 


WHITE WATER 
POLLUTION 


of your river 


Reclaiming white water means: 
(1) more process water, (2) more 
paper, and (3) added profits for 
your plant. 

The Permutit® White Water Re- 
claimer, operating on the sludge 
blanket principle developed by 
Permutit, recovers pulp, fiber, and 
filler... and it recycles the process 
water at the same time! 

Get full particulars about this 
economical way of turning waste 
into profit. Write to The Permutit 
Company, Dept. PI-10, 330 West 
42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y., . 
or to the Permutit Company of 
Canada, Ltd., Montreal. 


Permutit 


WATER CONDITIONING HEADQUARTERS FOR OVER 35 YEARS 




















MARKET QUOTATIONS 





RAGS (Domestic) 
NEW RAGS 


Quotations to consuming mills, cents per 
pound or dollars per hundred pounds, f.o.b. 
New York, follow: 








Der cwt. 

Blue Overalls.......... 6.25 to 6.50 
Corduroy, Men’s............. 5.25 to 5.50 
Corduroy, Ladies’ ...... 5.25 to 5.50 

Washables, No. 1... 3.50 to 3.75 

Percales . mii ea Ge 
Light Prints, "NO. Lenn 5.50 to 5.75 
Khaki Cuttings— 

Bleachable...................... 4.50 to 4.75 

Unbleachable..... : 4.00 to 4.25 
New White Canvas ........... 11.50 to 12.00 


New Mixed Blacks.......... . 400 to 4.25 


Canton Flannels, Bleached... 10.75 to 11.00 
Shirt Cuttings— 
New White No. 1.............. 10.50 to 11.00 
White Shrunk........................ 10.00 to 10.25 
Silesias No. 1.. . 7.00 to 7.25 
New Unbleached... --... 10.50 to 11.00 
Fancy . = serersemeee 5.25 to 5.50 
Linen Cuttings— 
CO . 8.00to 8.50 






. 14.00 to 15.00 


White . - 
- 13.50 to 14.00 


Grey 


RAGS (Domestic) 
OLD RAGS 


Quotations to consuming mills, dollars 
per hundred pounds, f.o.b. New York, fol- 
low: 














Roofing— per cwt. 
Th Disittintintinninen Meee BED 
No. 2... = 1.15 to 1.20 
No. 3 and ‘No. a. -95 to 1.05 

Twos and Blues— 

Repacked .......-.........--..-- 3.00 to 3.25 

Thirds and Blues— 

Repacked ............ a 2.75 to 3.00 
Miscellaneous ...................... 2.25 to 2.50 

Whites, No. 1— 

Repacked ................-....... 4.75 to 5.00 
Miscellaneous ...................... 3.50 to 3.75 

White, No. 2— 

Repacked ............................. 3.50 to 3.75 
Miscellaneous ................... . 2.75 to 3.00 


RAGS (Foreign) 
ex dock New York City 


NEW RAGS 
per cwt. 


New Dark Cuttings...................... 
New Mixed Cuttings... 
New Light Silesias... 
Light Flannelettes....... 
Unbl hed Cuttings 

New White Cuttings..................... 
New Light Oxfords. . 
New Light Prints. 






Nominal 











RAGS (Foreign) 
ex dock New York City 
OLD RAGS 


per cwt. 


No. 1 White Linens .. 
No. 2 White Linens 
No. 3 White Linens 
No. 4 White Linens . 










Yo. ; White Cottons ...... 
No. 4 White Cottons ...... 
Extra Light Prints ......... 
Ord. Light Prints . _ 
Med. Light Prints ............... 
Dutch Blue Cottons ..... 
French Blue Cottons .. 
French Blue Linens . 








Dark. Cottons 
Old Shopperies 





ROPE and BAGGING 
f.o.b. and ex dock New York City 





Gunny No, 1— per cwt. 
Frei gn ooeccceeescscceeeeseesneee Nominal 
Domestic .................-......... 8.00 to 8.50 


Wool Tares— 





Manila Rope— 

















No. 1 large .... 

No. 1 small~. 
Sisal Rope— 

No. 1 large . 5.00 to 5.25 

No. 1 small .. 4.50 to 4.75 
New Burlap Cuttings ......... 7.50 to 8.00 
Jute Threads— 4 

Foreign <iem. obs 6.50 to 7.00 

Domestic . 6.00 to 6.50 
Strings— 





WASTE PAPER 


The following are quotations, dollars per 
ton, for No. 1 packing f.o.b. New York: 
Shavings— Der ton 


Hard White Env. Cuts. 95.00 Lg 100.00 
. 75.00 80.00 





~ ro to 75.00 
00 to 90.00 
55. 00 to 60.00 
. 80. ro 4 bg 50 
Fly Leaf, Woody No. 1... 22.5 25.00 
No. 2 Mixed Col. Woody 17. 50 to 20.00 
Flat Stock— 
No. 1 Heavy Books and 
Magazines, Repacked........ 26.00 to 28.00 
Mixed Books....................... 13.00 to 14.00 
Ledger Stock— 
BO, OF ccictetntcenergsestccsces 40.00 to 45.00 
No. 1 Mixed (Colored).......... 30.60 to 35.00 
Manilas— 


New Env. Cuttings... . 60.00 to 65.00 

New Env. Cuts, ‘One- “Cut _- 

Extra Manilas... essa _- 
Manila Tab Cards, Free of 

Ground Wood ............... 65.00 to 70.00 
Colored Manila Tab Cards.. 35.00 to 40.00 
Kraft— 

New Envelope Gyitteee- 60.00 to 65.00 

Tripled Sorted No. 

. 30.00 to 35.00 


New 100% Cor. Cuts... 30.00 to 35.00 
No. 1 Old Assorted........ 25.00 to 27.50 


















sain 45.00 to 50.00 
.- 14.00 to 15.00 
Ro] rr Folded 10.00 to 11.00 
Old Cor ted Containers 16.00 to 18.00 
New Jute Corrugated Cuts.. 20.00 to = = 
Mill Wrappers........ .. 8.00 to 
Box Board Chips... 7.00 to B00 
No. 1 Mixed Paper...... 7.00 to 8.00 
CHEMICALS 
f.0.b. shipping point 
Alum (Papermakers)— 
Lump, ewt...... 4.05— 
Ground, cwt. 3.80— 
Powdered, cwt.... 4.20— 
Blanc Fixe— 
Pulp, bulk, 
Dry, barrels 
Bleaching Powder— 
Drums, CWt....n.ncvcnne 4.25 to 4.50 


Casein (Domestic Standard) 

20-30 mesh (bags), Ib..... 

80-100 mesh (bags), 
.. 21.00 to 22.00 
-- 19.50 to 20.00 





Argentine, Ib.... 
China Clay— 
Domestic Filler 
Bulk (mine) ton.............. 
Domestic Coating 





10.00 to 15.00 





Bulk (mine) ton............. 15.00 to 25.00 
Imported (ship side) 
Bulk (lump) ton......... 22.00 to 30.00 
Chlorine— 


Tank cars (wks) cwt...... 2.40 to 2.70 
Gelatine (silicin), Ib.......... 
Glye. (C.P.) drums, Ib. 244% to .25 
Litharge, powd. bbl. Ib...... 


Rosjn (Gum)— 
New York, per 100 Ibs. 








Rosin (Wood), “earlots, 
F.0.B. South 
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MARKET QUOTATIONS 





Salt Cake— 
ay bulk (wane a — 22.00 to 24.00 


jOC! 
tL. ports) “ton (Nom.) 25.00— 
Soda Ash— 


Bulk (works), cwt. 
Paper Bags, cwt. 
Barrels, 








sss 

sss 
at 

Oe ro 
—J 


1. 
1, 
b cuinncnmcn ie 
Soda (Caustic)— 
Solid drums, ewt. ............. 3.05 to 3.10 
Ground and flake, drums, 
cwt. a. 8.45 to 3.50 





Sodium Silicate— 
60 deg. 55 gal. drums, 


(works) cwt. ............. —- 1,65 to 2.05 
40 deg. 35 gal. drums, 
(WOTKS), CWL. ....-0.--cececeeeseee 80 to 1.45 
Starch— 
Pearl, 140 Ib. bags, cwt..... 4.82— 
Pearl, barrels, cwt............. 4.82— 


Paper, (Sp.) bags, cwt...... 4.82— 
Powdered, barrels, cwt..... 4.93— 


Sulphur (Crude) 
(Afine) bulk, long ton... 16.00 to 18.00 


Talo— 
— 100 Ib. bags (mine) 





Titanium Dioxide— 
Barium Pig, bbis., Ib......... .19% to .21 
Calcium Pig, bbis., Ib.....19¥%8 to .21 


Zine Sulphide, bbis., Jb. ...-. 11.50 to 11.75 


WOOD PULP 
Prices, dollars per short, air dry, ton, on 
dock American ports and f.o.b. shipping 
points with former OPA freight allowances, 
are: 


Bleached sulphite, Swed... 118.00 to 122.00 
Bieached sulphite, Finish..118.00— 
Bleached sulphite, dom... 118.00— 
Easy bleaching sulphite.... - 
Unbleached kraft, Finp..... ” 94.00— 
Unbleached sulphite,Swed. 100.00 to 105.00 
Unbleached sulphite, Fin. 115.00— 
Unbleached sulphite, dom. 100.00— 
U dkraft, Swedish 85.00 to 90.00 





Unbleached kraft.northern 94.00 - 105.00 
Unbleached kraft, southern 80.01 
Bleached sul ih 125.00 “¢ 128.00 
Bleached soda, domestic. 113.00— 
Sulphite screenings, dom. 40.00 to 50.00 
Sulphate screenings, dom, 40.00 to 50.00 
Groundwood, domestic and 

Canadi 60.00 to 65.00 














PAPER 
f.o.b. New York City 
Boards— Der ton 
Binders mevmeeee §94.00— 
CRI eecccccrccscesescnseses ~~ 70.00— 
Chip, tube and can............_ 75.00— 
Chip, full blending... 77.50— 
Chip, sgl. mia. lined... 77.50— 
— white patent 
_imenemns Ge 
4 and heavier... 100.00— 
Kraft liner .....-......... .- 95.00 to 105.00 
Filled News..................<« - 70.00— 
Container .......-cneeceenneee 85.00— 


Book Papers—f.o.b. mill with quantity, 
weight, manufacturing and other differ- 
entials allowed: 

(Per cwt. in ton lots) 
Uncoated (Untrimmed) 


Book, White (M. F.)— 
A Grade E. F 





8. 
No. 2 Uncoated Offset 4 sides, White _ 
Machine Coated White (Trimmed 4 sides) 
NO. 1 G10G8 Yn aaneennnneenennvneeee 20.75— 











No. 2 Glossy. 19.50— 
Eee 18.15— 
No. 4 Glossy. — 
No. 2 Offset. 14.60— 
CiS Litho (Varnish).................. — 
C18 Litho (Non-Varnish) =_ 





Writing Papers—f.o.b. mill with zone, 
quantity, packing and other differentials 
allowed 


Rag Content Bond— 
(In Ton Lots) 








Rag Content Ledger— 








(In Ton Lots) 
per cwt. 
Extra 100% Rag ................-. aa | 
100% Rag 45.65— 
15% Rag 35.15— 
Ne .. 29.40— 
| Sas 
Sulphite Bond— 
per cwt. 
Air dry, watermarked .... — 
No. 1 watermarked... 17.50— 
No. 2 watermarked............ 16.60— 
No, 4 watermarked............. 15.60— 





Sulphite Ledger— 


per cwt. 
No. 1 watermarked............ - 18.80— 
No. 2 watermarked......... 18.05— 
No, 4 watermarked... - 17.50— 
Glassine (f.0.b. mill)— 
per cwt. 


Embossed (25 Ib, up)... — 
Bleached (25 Ib. a _ 
Unbleached (25 Ib. up)... — 
Greaseproof— 

Bleached (25 Ib. up)... — 
Unbleached (25 Ib. up)... — 





News— 
per ton 
Rolls, Standard 
Contract) .................... 100.00 to 103.00 
Rolls (Spot) (Nominal) 
ae 119.00— 


Tissues (Carlots)— 





White No. 1.................. 


» semi-crepe 
Lang lb. to M shts.) 
commana de> 
Napkine, full crepe and 


ae hw to M shts.) 











.80— 
Tollet, “Bleached 
(M. shts.) per cs.......... 6.80 to 6.95 
Toilet, Unbleached 
(M. shts.) per cs......... 5.75— 
Towels— 
per case 
— 5.25 
Tnbleached 4.50 
Wrappings (Kraft)— 
per cwt. 
Super-Standard ... 8.00 to 8.50 
No. 1 Wrapping ............._ 7.00 to 7.50 
Standard Wrapping... 6.25 to 6.75 
Standard Bag.............._ 5.75 to 6.25 
Variety Bag..................... ~_=- 
Wrappings (Sulphite and 
Bleached Kraft)— 


(Rolls, f.0.b, mill) 
Bleached Papers— 
>. 
MF. & M.G. Waxing. 
20 Ib. (Carloads only) 


(10,000 Ib.) ..........--.--- - 
Drug wrapp., 35 Ib....... — 


Unbleached Papers— 
Com. Gr. Butch. 40 Ib. — 


Wrapp Mis. 35 Ib. up— 
lo. 1 = 





M.G. Sulphite and Kraft 
(other than Waring) 
Grade B20 ID. 2.00000... = 
Grade A-22 Ib. ................. = 
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“He’s from Missouri 
—and | showed him” 


“The Purchasing Agent wanted to know why 
we were standardizing on Butterworth Calen- 
der Rolls. So I took him into the mill. He 
knows paper and he could see the difference, in 
more uniform surfaces and better calendering.” 


Prove it in your mill. Put just one Butterworth 
Calender in the stack. Compare it. See how 
many additional hours of service you get... 
the increased production ... the time saved. 


But, most important of all, look at the difference 
in your production—smoother, better finishes. 


We make Calender Rolls in every size for all 
types of calendering. Or let us refill your pres- 
ent rolls. 


For full information, write or call H. W. Butterworth & Sons 
Company, Philadelphia 25, Penna.—Providence Division, 
Providence, R. I. : : Charlotte, N. C., 1211 Johnston Building 
In Canada—W. J. Westaway Company, Hamilton, Ontario 


Butterworth 
Calender Rolls 


Page 887 





WHERE Good Connectors count! 


1—SILVER BRAZED CONSTRUCTION 
2—BELLOWS OF HEAVY MONEL 
3—GRAPHITE POSITIVE SEALING 
4—BALL BEARING RADIAL THRUST 
5—SHAFT OF SPECIAL STEEL 


The most efficient and economical connection 
to revolving shafts or drums, for heating or 
cooling purposes. 


Available from Stock in Pipe Sizes 
from 1/2" to 3” Plain & Syphon Types 


Standard ALL-PURPOSE ROTARY UNIONS 
for. such applications as Steam up to 150 
P.S.1..-Hot Oil to 550° F, Coolants, Air, Gases, 
Water, Brine, Vacuum, Alternate Mixtures, 
Speeds up to 1000 R.P.M. and others. 


FOR HIGHER SPEEDS, PRESSURE, 
TEMPERATURE AND DOWTHERM. 


Write for Recommendations or Special Designs 


Engineers and Maintenance Men favor RO- 
TARY UNIONS because of their positive seal- 
ing, economy, and dependability, with out- 
standing pam Sree on Cooling Rolls, Web 
driven Rolls, Dryers, Coaters and Calenders. 
Note the neat easy installation. ROTARY 
UNION Ball Bearing construction cuts fric- 
tion drag to only a fraction of old type pack- 
ing joints. A great savings in horsepower. 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE explaining advantages of 
using ROTARY UNIONS in your mil iit 
. Agents in principal cities and Canada 


PERFECTING SERVICE COMPANY 
6140 Cottage Grove Ave., Chicago, Ill. 











Index to Advertisers 


When writing them, please mention The Paper Industry and Paper World 


Refer to the Paper and Pulp Mill Catalogue and Engineering Handbook at your 
mill office, for complete listing of all advertisers’ products 








Acme Steel Company 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 775, 817, 4th Cover 

American Brake Shoe Company ..... 781 

American Defibrator, Inc. ; 

American Hoist & Derrick Co. 

American Manganese Steel Div., American 
Brake Shoe Co..... ....784 

Anheuser-Busch, Inc. ..768 

Anthracite Equipment Corporation 806 

Appleton Machine Company, The a 

Appleton Wire Works, Inc. 

Appleton Woolen Mills. 

Armstrong Machine Works 

Askania Regulator Company 

Asten-Hill Mfg. Co. 

Atkins and Company, E. C. 

Aurora Pamp Company 


Bagley & Sewall Co., The 

Bailey Meter Company 

Baker & Adamson Products, General Chem- 
ical Div., Allied Chemical & Dye Corp.....857 

Bauer Bros. Co., The 865 

Beloit Iron Works le ...761 

Biggs Boiler Works Co., The 

Bird Machine Company ..803 

Birmingham Tank Company 871 

Black-Clawson Co., The....... 805 

Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co. 

Bowser, Incorporated ve 

Bowsher Co., The N. P. * 857 

Brown Instruments Division, Minneapolis- 
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Butterworth & Sons Company, H. W. 887 


Cady and Company, E. J. 

Cameron Machine Co 

Carter Products Corporation 
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Cheney Bigelow Wire Works Ist Cover 

Chicago Bridge & Iron Company 

Chicago Electric Company 

Chicago Metal Hose Corp. 

Clark Equipment Company, Industrial Truck 
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Classified Advertising 

Cleary Corporation, W. A...... 
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Crane & Engineering Co. ; 

Coes Company, Loring..... 875 

Continental Foundry & Machine Co. 873 

Crane Co. ‘ 841 

Crane Packing Company 
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DeZurik Shower Company 
Dietert Company, Harry W. 
Dilts Machine Works................. 
Disston & Sons, Inc., Henry 
Downingtown Mfg. 

Draper Brothers Company..... 
Dreshfield, Arthur C. 

du Pont de Nemours & Co., E. L 
Duriron Co., Inc., The 


Eastwood-Nealley Corporation 853 

Economy Pumps, Inc.. 

Electric Machinery Mfg. Co...... 764 

Electro-Alloys Div., American Brake Shoe 
Company ..... , 

English China Clays Sales Corp... -.. 840 


Fawick Airflex Company, Inc. 

Ferguson & Co., Hardy S............. 

Fitchburg Screen Plate Co., Inc.. 

Fleishel Lumber Company 792 
Flexible Steel Lacing Co. 
Fritz Publications, Inc...... 
Fulton Iron Works Company 


869, 889 


Garlock Packing Co., The 
General Chemical Division, Allied ‘Chemical 
& Dye Corporation... 857 
Glidden Company, The 
Goulds Pumps, Inc. 
Grinnell Company, Inc. 
Guest & Sons, C. M. 


Hamilton-Thomas Corp. 

Hanchett Manufacturing Co. 869 
Harrington & King Perforating Co. 859 
Harris-Seybold Company 2nd Cover 
Hercules Powder Company 

Hills-McCanna Company 

Hollabaugh and Dreshfield_.. 

Hooper & Sons Co., Wm. E. 

Hubinger Company, The... 

Hudson-Sharp Machine Company 

Hunt Machine Co., Rodney 

Huyck & Sons, F. C. 


Infileo, Incorporated 

Ingalls Iron Works Company. 
International Exposition Co.... 
International Nickel Co., Inc. 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., The 
Jenkins Bros. 

Jenssen Company, Inc., G. D. 
Johnson Corporation, The 


Jones Foundry & Machine Co., W. A. 


Kalamazoo Tank & Silo Co. 
Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Co. 
Kelco Company 

Klipfel Valves, Inc. 


° 

Langston Co., S 1 M. 
Lawton Company, The C. A. 
Layne & Bowler, Inc. 

Lewellen Manufacturing Co. - 
Lindsay Wire Weaving Co., The 
Link-Belt Company.. 

Lockport Felt Company 
Ledding Engineering Corp. 
Lunkenheimer Co., The 





Magnus Metal Corporation... 
Mason-Neilan Regulator Company. 
Mathieson Chemical Corporation 
Michigan Steel Casting Co. ‘ 
Midwest Piping & Supply Co., Inc. 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co. 
Morden Machi Cc y 

Mt. Vernon-Woodberry Mills, Inc. 
Murray Mfg. Co., D. J. 





Nash Engineering Co., The 

National Aluminate Corporation 

National Safety Council, Inc. 
(Continued on facing page) 
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Nopco Chemical Company 
Norton Company..... 


Oakite Products, Inc. 
Ohio Injector Co., The... 


Oliver United Filters, Inc......... 


Owen Bucket Company, The 


Palmer Filter Equipment Company 
Paper & Industrial Appliances, Inc. 
Food Machinery and 


Peerless Pump Div., 
Chemical Corporation 
Perfecting Service Company 
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Posey Iron Works, Inc. 
Powell Company, The Wm. 
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Walker Welding and Machine Co. 
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Westinghouse Electric Corp. 


Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. 
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New! The 1949-50 Edition . . . 


PAPER AND PULP 
MILL CATALOGUE 
Engineering Handbook 
isin your mill office 


The following firms catalogue their 
products in the 1949-50 edition. 


Adell Chemical Company 
<2 & Curtis Mfg. Co., 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Company 
American Cyanamid 
(Industria Chemicals Div.) 
American Defibrator, Inc. 
American Paper Mach'y & 
Engr. Wks., Inc 
begins Mochias Co., The 
Armour and Company & 
Subsidiaries 
Armstrong Machine Works 
Arrow Tank Company, Inc. 
Atkins and Company, E. C 
Aurora Pump Company 


Bagley and Sewall Co., The 

Bauer Bros. Company, The 

Becco Sales Corporation 

Beloit Iron Works 

Bird Machine Company 

Black-Clawson Co., The 

Blaw-Knox Division (Blaw- 
Knox Co.) 

Bowser, Inc. 

Buckman Laboratories, Inc. 

Buffalo Forge Company 

Buffalo Pumps, Inc. 

— Dunton pulp Co., 
nc. 


Cameron Machine Company 
Carthage Machine Company 
Cash pany, A. W 
ne Process, Inc. 
Chicago Bridge & Iron Co. 
Cincinnati Grinders Inc. 
“——s.. Milling Machine 
ts) 
Connteaneal Foundry & 
Machine Company 


Dean Brothers Pumps, Inc. 
Dean Hill Pump Company 
DeLaval Steam Turbine Co. 
DeZurik Shower C.aneeny 
— Machine Works 
ey Mfg. Co. 
Dresser Industries, Inc. 
Duriron Co., Inc., The 


Electric Steel founder 
English China Clays Sales Corp. 


Falk Corporation, The 
Farrel-Birmingham Co., Inc. 
Fitchburg Screen Plate Co., 


Inc. 
Fleishel Lumber Company 
Foote Bros. Gear and achine 
Corporation 
Foster Wheeler Corporation 

















Foxboro Company, The 


Garlock Packing Co., The 

General American Transpor- 
tation Corporation 

Gibbs-Brower Company, Inc. 

— Falls Machine Works, 
nc. 

Goslin-Birmingham Manufac- 
ae, -» Inc. 

Graver Tank & Manufacturing 
Co., Inc. 

Graver Water Conditioning 


o. 
Gruendler Crusher & Pulver- 
izer pany 
Gwilliam Company, The 


Hardinge Company, Inc. 
Harris-Seybold Company 
Hauser-Stander Tank Co., The 
Hendrick Mfg. Co. 
Hermann Mfg. Co., The 
Hewitt Machine Co., J. W. 
Hewitt Transmission Co. 
Hills-McCanna Company 
a oke Machine pany 
m-Sharp Machine Co. 
os Lumber Company 


Improved Paper Machinery 
orporation 
Infilco Inc. 


_ = Gos be. Oy D. O. 
effrey g. Co. e 
ohns- 


johnson & Carlson 

johnson Corporation, +») 
ones & Sons omgene, & 

ones Foundry LF 





Co., _-_ . 
Joy Manufacturing Company 


Kalamazoo Tank & Silo Co. 
Kin ne ma Foundry & Machine 


Ladish Co. 
Langston Co., Samuel M. 


Lawrence Machine & Pump 
Corporation 

Leader Iron Works, Inc. 

Link-Belt Company 


Mason-Neilan Regulator o 
Maxson Automatic Mach. 
Merrick Scale Mfg. 

Michigan Pipe iny 
Midwest-Fulton Machine Co. 
Moore & White Co., The 
Morris Machine Works 





ENGINEERING HANDBOOK 


Bayes Fume | Diy., Robbins 
Myers, Inc 
sescun Mfg Co., D. J. 


Resionel . +_— Corp. 

aylor . 

Nichols nginastic ’ "s 
Research _ 

Nese & Wood Machine Co., 


Northern Engineering Works 


al 


Ohio Grease Company, The 


Paper and Industrial Appli- 
ances, Inc. 

Perfecting Service Canpey 

Perkins & Son, Inc., F. 

Portland Copper & Tank 
Works, Inc. 

Posey Iron Works, Inc. 

Pusey & Jones Corp., The 


Record Foundry & Mach. Co. 
Research Corporation 

Rice Barton Corporation 

Rice Barton Research Corp. 
Robbins & Myers, Inc. 
Ronningen Engineering Sales 
Roofing Machinery Mfg. Co. 
Roots-Connersville Blower 


Ross Testecssia Corp., J. O. 
R-S Products Corporation 


Sandy Hill Iron & Brass 
Works, The 
Sarco Company, Inc. 
id Division, Harris-Sey- 
ld Compan 
Shartle Bros. Machine Co. 
Simpson Co., The Orville 
Smith Co: ws A. 
Spraying Systems Company 
Sprout, Waldron & Company 
Stebbins Eng. & Mfg. Co. 
Swenson Evaporator Company 
Ld Manufacturing Corp. 





aylor-Stiles & Company 

oledo Scale Compan 
Tint Machine orks 
Tube Turns, Inc. 


Valley Iron Works Company 


Waldron Corporation, John 
Wallace & Tiernan Ce. Inc. 
Warren Steam Pump Co. 
Whiting Corporation 

Wiley Alloy Tube Company 


Yarnall-Waring Company 


Mention the PAPER AND PULP MILL CATALOGUE when making inquiries. 


Published by 


59 East Van Buren Street 
Also publishers of THE PAPER INDUSTRY and PAPER WORLD. 


Chicago 5, Illinois 


















APPLETON WOOLEN MILLS - APPLETON, WISCONSIN 
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Fire is Forest Enemy No. 1. In most 
years more trees are destroyed by fire than are 
harvested! And the pity of it all is that most fires 
are caused by human carelessness and ignorance 
of the far-reaching consequences. Nine out of 
ten fires can be traced to man. Careless smokers 
alone cause one out of four. 

The men and management of Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Company are keenly alive to the neces- 
sity of protecting forest lands from fire. Since 
1903 the Weyerhaeuser organization has been 
participating in cooperative fire protection efforts 


with other private forest owners and with State 
and Federal agencies. 

Supplementing its fire protection activities, 
the Weyerhaeuser forestry management program 
also includes relentless insect and disease control 
throughout its extensive timber tracts and the 
company’s eight thriving Tree Farms which are 
producing harvests for the future. 

Furthered by this constructive forestry policy, 
the Pulp Division represents a reliable and 
continuing source of supply for consumers of 
bleached chemical woodpulp. 


4 WEYERHAEUSER 
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EXPERT, 7, DEPENDA BLE CONVENIENT 


Motor Repair Service 


Typical Allis-Chalmers Certified 
Service Shop — Electric Apparatus 
Repair Company, Philadelphia— 

is equipped for big emergency jobs 
---gives fast, personalized service 
on every day maintenance and repair. 


W J HEREVER your plant is located — 


from Boston) to San Diego — you 
can get prompt, skillful motor repair serv- 
ice from a nearby Allis-Chalmers Certified 
Service Shop. These shops, selected for 
their reliability and excellent repair facili- 
ties, nOW cover every major industrial area 
in the country, 
When you need work done on motors, 
transformers or control — when you're 


looking for a shop that can help you cut 
lost production hours and get you rolling 
again, fast—call the A-C Certified Service 
shop nearest you. 

These shops are hand-picked from the 
best independent shops in your locality. 
They meet exacting A-C standards — use 
factory-approved methods and parts to as- 
sure like-new motor performance, 


Need Repairs? New Motors? 


For expert service— for new motors from 
Y, to 25,000 hp — give your nearest A-C 
Authorized Dealer or Sales Office a call ! 

A-2838 


ALLIS-CHALMERS, 991A SO. 70 ST. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Texrope and Vari-Pitch are Allis-Chalmers trademarks. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 





Sold eee 
Applied... 
Serviced... 


by Allis-Chalmers Authorized Dealers, 
Certified Service Shops and Sales Offices 
throughout the country. 


CONTROL — Manval, 
magnetic and combina- 
tion starters; push but- 
ton stations and compo- 
nents for complete con- 
trol systems. 


TEXROPE — Belts in 
all sizes and sections, 
standord ond Vari- 
Pitch sheaves, speed I 
changers. x 


PUMPS — Integral 
motor and coupled 
types. Sizes and rat- 
ings to 2500 GPM. 


